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PREFATORY NOTE. 

This report, w^ch has been prepared for presentation 
to Parliament, iaissuM by the Bureau of Public Information, 
Government of India, under the authority and with the 
general approval of the Secretary of State for India; but it 
must mot be understood that the approval either of the 
Secretary of State or of the Government of India extends to 
every particular expression of opinion. 

The report has bften written in the abbreviated form 
adopted for the 1931-32 report. The descriptive and explana- 
tory passages which served to introduce the subject matter 
of previous reports, and largely accounted for their bulk, 
have been curtaijed or omitted. The Chapter on the 
Provinces has also again been omitted, in order to keep down 
the size* of jthe report ; full information is available in the 

provincial Administration and l)epartmental reports. 

• 

It should be explained that the Chapter on Polities and 
Administration covers the calendar year 1933; and the other 
Chapters the financial year 1932-33. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Politics and Administration. 


'JPhe*last annual report brought .the record of i)olitical and ad- INTRODUC- 
ininistrative ^events to the close of the year 1932. We now 
tinue it to tie end of the following December, and tlie period dealt Chnpier, 
with thus ccfincides with th^ calendar year 1933. But whereas in 
the corresponding Chapters of the two previous reports many of the 
<ievelopments described* w(‘re ctf an obvious and even dramatic im- 
j)ortanee, there are here but few to which sucli epithets could suit- 
ably ])e a])plied. iM ( o-eoA^'j* Die tract of time witliin which our tale 
is titled lias tlie disadvantage, as compared with its two predecessors, 
of not constituting a compact or natural Jii.storical unit. Headers, 

Iheri'Tore, must not look on this <iccasion for a neat-edged narrative 
of ricli and vigorous jialtern; colour and line, on the eontrary, will 
be often *V)bsciire, and tin‘ borders in places frayed. I^evertheless, in 
politics as in personal affairs, it is the formative phases of uncertainty 
and tvausition, rather than •those of actual crisis, wdnch frequently 
prove, ill terms of the fill lire, to have been the more iiniioriant ; and 
lor this reasgm alone the eonbuits of this r]ui]it(‘r will repay examina- 
( ion 

'fhe course of political activity in India during 1933 was condi- Chici features: 
lione*! .throughout by the consist eiit and successful adherence by , 

Coverniiient, ddsjiile opjiositioii friJiii. some quarters, to its “ dual policy. 
])oliey. The nature ^iid liistory of this iiolicy, which may be Siiid to 
consist in vigorous maint.cnance of law and order, and simultaneously 
ucd,iv(» progress towards the introduction of constitutional reforms, 
was described in detail in the previous report. A brief recapitula- 
tion of it however may not be out of place. In October 1929 Lord 
Irwin * on relnrnitlg to India from leave, annonneed tire intention of 
ills Majesty’s* Government to eon-rene in ijondoTi a 'itwvYnfv 'iitWre 
< 'onfcreiiee, ccTnsLsting of representative British and Indian political 
leaders, to discuss the ec^templafed reform of the Indian Constitution. 

The announcement created an excellent impression amongst all poli- 
tical groups aruP parties* fii India except the Congress, whiphT rej^ectecl 
the offer, and decided in December 1929 to resort to direct action for 

m — 

* Viceroy of India, 192f)-31 ; has since succeeded to the title of Ixird 
Halifax. 
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the attainment ^ its declared goal of ‘ ‘ complete Independence for 
India. The civil* disobedience movement, in implementation of this 
threat, was launched by Mr, Gandhi three months later, and during 
the course of the summ(?r of 1930 increasingly vigorous measures had 
to he taken by Government to cope w^ih it. ^ This ho^^^over did not 
modify Government’s attitude towards the Koand Table Conference, 
the first session of which duly took jdace in the autumn of thift year. 
In essence therefore the “ dual ” policy already in ^.operation in 

1930. The Delhi Pact of March 1931^ involved the seaspension of 
what has been called its repressive ’’cside, since with th^ abandon- 
ment of civil disobedience the conctitions which ^llad necessitated 
“ repression ceased outwardly at any rate to exist. Moreover 
there was general agreement that the subversive activities of the 
Congr(>ss during the previous year should not deprive that party of 
an opportunity of taking part in practical constitutional delibera- 
tions and abandoning unconstitutional methods. But the experiment 
of the P^ict did not i)rove a success ; Mr. Gandhi, who represented the 
(Congress at tl^ie second l^und Table Conference in the autumn of 

1931, made little practical impression on the Conference and failed 
to achieve any communal settlement. Indeed the discussions between 
tlie various Indian communities had the effect of api)r^ciably increas- 
ing tlieir suspicions and animosities. In India the exp^'riment was 
even more markedly a failure, owing mainly to the tendency of 
Congressmen to regard the Pact as representing a victory for them- 
selves ecrsn.s the Government. During the latter part of 1931 
preparations were actively carried on, particularly in. the •riirhl areas 
of the United Provinces, the *Nortli-West Frontier Province, and 
Bengal, for renewing the struggle on a mass scale at the earliest 
opportunity. The events leading up to the renewal of civil dis- 
obedience were described in our last report. Government action, in 
a more far-reaehiug form than at the outset of the 1930-31 inove- 
meiit, was at once taken, but again without ])rejudicing the work of 
constitutional reform. This dual ” aspect of the policy was 
stressed by 11. E. the Viceroy in his address to the Central Legisla- 
ture on the 2Gth January 1932 and again on the 1st February of the 
following year. A resolute stand ^against cWil disobedience on the 

'one ham?, and steady x)rogress tow^ard.s the framing ;‘.nd introduction 
of aML’eforlned constitution, on the other, were integral parts of a 
single i)oliey. The former aimed at removing a menace to orderly 
government and w’as therefore to some extent supplementary to the 



eonstitutional policy; the latter sought to satisfy the legitimate 
demand of moderate opinion for the transfer of a larger measure of 
political power to Indian hands, subject to negessary safeguards. 
Throughout 1933, as in the previous year, this policy of undeviating 
perse veraiiet^ in the work eff eonstitutional reform and resolute 
action ik)r the maintenancfo of imbJie tranquillity w^as continued. 

As has-been mentioned, how’ever, it was vehemently attacked ^dtictems of 
from certaim quarters, fn Eng^iand the right-wing- section of the policy. 
Conseiwativef Party w^^i-e active in denouncing the constitutional aspect 
of the policy, op the gjoiuid Thai bulia was not yet fit for the exten- 
sive measure of •elf -govern imnil it was i)roposed to grant her. In 
India, both sides of the policy were subjected to continuous criticism 
from Cojigress sympathi^.ers and also from nationalists associated 
with the Ijibcral grou[) ; the ])roj)o.s(‘(l reforms wore declared to be 
far too limited to satisfy Indian asi^irations, and the steps taken to 
suppress^ civil disobedience condemned on the ground that they w^ere 
exeessivt‘, and causing (uiiy an intensification of political dis(*ontent. 
ft w’as also asserted at fre(juen1 intervals that the ‘•dual ” ])olicy 
had been a failure and that its continuance would i)rove disastrous 
for the country as a whyle. I»u1 these allegations were certainly not 
borne out by the I'acls. As our aecouni w iii show*, there is no question 
that the })ol#cy succeeded in its Uvo-fold object, namely the suppres- 
sion of (V)ngress lawlessness and the i)rosecntion of the W'ork on the 
new constitution. The •success of the ])()licy indeed conditioned the 
entire course 9 f tlie yearns develo})meiits and the other features of 
the period !verc'»to a large extent dep^^ndont on it. 

The most strikir^g manifestation of il> success was of course the Decline of 
progressive weakening and uUimate collapse of the civil disobedience disobedience 
niovemenl, and the corrosfmudiiig growth of dissensions within the 
Congress camp. The niovemenl had indeed been largely brought 
under control^ at an early stage .after its initiation during the pre- 
vious year, angl haci gradually declined in strength thereafter; but 
unity w'irhin Congress rank>^ was maintained throughout 1932 
and the jirocess of declim^ was s]ow^ (Conditions in 1933, however, 
soon uiulerwanit a change. In the administrative sphere, tlie consist- 
ent pressin-e exercised by^Covernrnent began to tell, while politically 
the nearer af)pr()ach of the refonns created divided counsel^ as the 
wisdom of maintaining a purely negative policy; at the same time 
the apparent diversion of Mr. Gandhi's interests from nationalist 
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politics tot the cause of the Untouchables gave rise to bewilderment 
amongst his folfowers. These factors combined to accelerate the 
collapse of civil disobedience, and by the end of the period, although 
.still theoretically constituting th^ essence of Congress policy, it had 
almost ceased to exist in an active form' 

A development parallel to4he decline of civil disobedifeyce was 
the growth of a more constructive or cooperative pQlitical spirit 
throughout the country. As the y^r advanced Government obtained 
practical support in increasing measurer from jnoderate 'bpinion. An 
illustration of this was their success irf securing the, passage both by 
the Central and jirovincial Legislatuil^s of Bills embodying the main 
features of the consolidated “ Ordinance ” which had been promul- 
gated at the end of June 1932 for the SKipjiression of Congress law- 
lessness, This remarkable aehieveiuent was duo to increasing recogni- 
tion on the part of ihe f:eneral public of the facts not only thaf. civil 
disobedience had become a public nuisance and a hindrance, to trade, 
but also that Government genuinely stood for constitutional advance 
as well as for Vhe maintenance (»f law and order. Again, it was signi- 
ticant that the Hindu IMahasahha, which had decided to boycott the 
Legislatures and the constitutional deliberations as a protest against 
the cont(‘nts of the* Coranmnal Decision, reversed its attitude; and 
certain important interests wliielj had declined to send rei“)resentatives 
to the Third Round Table Conference showed anxiety to be repre- 
sented before the Joint KSeleet Committee of Rarliament. There were, 
moreover, as has already been indicated, growing divergences of 
opinion within the Congress on the constitutional issue;’' and it was 
not long before sections of the yiurty, notably in J^ombay and Madras, 
began publicly to demand the abandonment of the discredited and 
ineifective policy of direct action and concentration, instead, on the 
capture of political yiowcr in the Legislatures at the next elections. 
Thus by the (‘iid of the year it was clear that unless there were some 
serious hitch or undue delay over the introductim of the new con- 
stitution, a large body of Indian political opinion woultl be ready and 
indeed anxious to work it; and altliough criticism of th'o details of the 
reforms scheme continued, there was plenty ^of evidence that the tide 
had turned from negative GandhiAn doctrines towards cooperation. 

©efor^? the detailed analysis of the year's events is embarked 
upon, a few words are required to explain tjie arrangement of this 
Chapter. The period contains few natural chronological land- 
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marks such as faciHtated the construction of the corresponding 
Chapters of previous reports; but there are two events, namely 
the fasts performed by Mr. Gandhi in May an<J August, ostensibly 
for non-political objects, whicl^ mark to some extent definitp 

stages in the year’s, political history. We propose therefore to 
sub-clMde our main •narrative inl^ three sections, each covering 
four montjjs. During the first, from January to May, interest 
was largelji concentrated on dhe possible and actual contents 

of the Whfle Pai)er’'' ; the. movement against TTntouchability also 
attracted* a g(|od deal of attention. There was a steady decline 

in the strength #f the* civil <>isohcdieiice movement, and signs were 
in evidence after the publication of the White Paper of a coming 
split within the Cong‘]‘(fe over tin* (piestion of the party^s future 
programme. The si'cond period is bounded by iMr. Gandhi 
fasls^ in i\Iay arul August. During these four months political 
interest .centred mainly on the e/forts made to restore unity between 
the various sections of the Congress and to revive the i)arty’s influ- 
ence and prestige. Tliese efforts, however, were •on the whole 

unsuccessful, and the subsec^uent trend of events led to Mr, Gandhi’s 
withdrawal from politi^js for a -while. The constitutional question 
attracted less notice during this period. During the last four months 
Congress politics were extremely confused. While Mr. Gandhi 
devoted himself to work in connection with the anti-Untoueb- 
ability movement, — v*5iich incidentally had begun to arouse 
increasting o»pposition from the orthodox or Sanatanist ” 
Hindus, — a sinall section of polilical moderates revolted from the 
Congress, and another section under Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
leadership strove It) imbue (Congress policy with “ advanced ” and 
unfamiliar economic docti-incs. A new alignment of parties seemed 
to be taking place; on Ihe one hand tliere was a drawing together 
of modcrale^ Jndiajis who believed in constitutional methods and 
the mai]Jtenayc<‘ some measure of polilical and social stability; 
on the other, small but increq^iiig body of left-wing Congressmen 
evidently desired to make their party a definitely Socialist or 
Communist body. Thiff introduces us to the first of two subsidiary 
sections of the piiapter^^which cfeals with revolutionary Communisn» 

j ^ 

•This embodied His Majesty’s Government’s proposals for Indian con- 
stitutional reform; it w^s published on the 18th March 1933. 
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Rnd terrorism. We propose there to describe the various mani- 
festations of these movements tliroughout the year and the action 
taken by Government to suppress them. Finally, in the second 
subsidiary section, wo shall byefly discuss tlie constitutional 
problems of Burma. 


FIRST The position at the bejiinniw^- of the year may be d(^scrt]^ed in 

fhc'vi^eroy's v'ords of II. E. the Viceroy. Addressing* a joint session of tlu* 

address fo the Legislature on the ]st February, he dre^r attention t# tlie great 
U^^ature. improvement In the pollticnl outlook. Tivil disobedience had been 
efTectively brought under control; wofk on the n(;w coiistitution 
continued to progress; and public ^ opinion wat steadier. The 
change he attributed to a feeling of confidence in the belief that 
I and my Government are striving with* absolute sincerity to ad- 
vance as rapidly as possible llie constitutional reforms, and at the 
same time to secure peaceful conditions wliich arc so essential in 
starting our new form of administration”. Nonetheless the situa- 
tion was not entirely free from grounds for anxiety. Civil dis- 
obedience, although checked, continued in operation, and the 
leaders of the movement, in spite of the repeated failure of their 
attempts to reinvigorate it, apparently fiad po desire to give it up. 
Again, in the constitutional spliere, some uncertainty naturally 
prevailed, for although the broad lines of the reforms f.clieme had 
emerged fairly chrarly from the discussions of the Third Bound 
Table Conference, jmbiic oiuiiion remained in a state of suspens(* 
pending the publication of detailed proposals in the Wliite Paper. 
The speech, however, ended op a note of hopefulness.' Ilis Ex- 
cellency exjiressed the opinioir^ that the marqli of events would 
carry Congress leaders further and further away from tluj sterile 
metliods of negation and obstruction they had adopted ; and witk 
i*egard to the constitutional position he said that the Secretary of 
Statens declaration on the subject of (Vntral res]>oasibility must 
be regarded as a solid and substantial advance. 


Reactions to 

the Third 
Round Table 
Conference. 


Actually the official report of the Third Conference had been pub- 
lished only the day before His Excellency's speech was made, hut 
its contents, at any rate so far as the more important and controver- 
‘ual items v;ere concerned, were alrJiady known from the newspaper 
accounts of the proceedings. The Conference had differed from 
its two predecessors in being a smaller and more compact body, 


which has since been strikingly fulfilled. 
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also in the fact that, owiii^ to llis Majesty's Government 
decision, early in 1982, to undertake the invidioits task of settling 
the hitherto insoluble eonnnnnal problem^, it was able to get down 
to practical details in a way the^ other two Conferences were not. 
As Was oxpeiited, tlie ^r(isults*of the (Vmference came in for a good 
deal •of* ad verse critic^in in India. ^In the pro-Gongress newspapers 
<J(Mixiiiciatioji was of eoiirse extreme and nncomproinisiiig ; but it 
wiis (^onfiji^d mainly 1(^ gejieja lilies, and (dearly in,s])jred less 
by a desin# to i'(unedy d(djj^<ds tJian lo justify the policy of non- 
<'oo])(;rati(pi. (bdticisni from non-( 'ongress sources, though evi- 
dently also to s^ine e:ftent ot a tactical natin^e, was directed more 
to the jiractical details of tlie. ]n*oposals and, in so far as this was 
->o, merited careful oral ion. Idle Hindu Liberals were the 

main (jritics, and what they had to say in large measure anticipated 
lh(‘ attacks later directed against llie Wiiite J^aper, which will have 
io l)(‘. considered in detail at a subsequent stage. The chief points 
JT 1 the. scheme which attracted adverse comment were the sy^ecial 
pow(*j*s *10 be conferred upon the Governor-GenerqJ and tlie pro- 
vincial (tovenuirs and other safeguards; the ])roposals regarding the 
Indianization of the Army* and the conditions laid down in regard 
to the grant of respoiijubility at the Cmitre. A manifesto issued on 
^h(' 29fh fl^innary by some prominent Bombay Liberals represents 
• ]j(' gcjieral all illicit* of the Liberal groii]) towards the scheme fairly 
well. Afttu* eiiinneratjng the conditions which, in their view\ the 
'•ousi itution would hav(* to fulfil if it was to secure popular support, 
i]ie signatories (‘Xjiressed satisfaedion with the assurance that every- 
(hiug possible would lx* done to remove the obstacles in the way of 
Federation; Imf the* Tai'i that the grant of (^>ntra] responsibility was 
niadt^ (ie|)en(Iont on the willingness of the {::>tat€*s to federate w’as held 
have inti'oductxl a needless element of uncertainty. The special 
))awers proposed to lie eonferre^d on the Kxecutive Heads of the 
Oentral a.uc> provincial Governments were vigorously denounced; 
it xms held •that these were far too drastic, and calculated to 
tiullify both •jn-oviiicial and Central responsibility. As regards the 
wifeguards, it was contended that they were unnecessarily com- 
prehensive, and that some of them at any rate could not be proved 
to be in Indians inteffsts. .The proposals regarding commercial 
discrimination, the position of the Services, and the eleatidh of a 

*’Th(* Coinnmnal BecisioJi liad been published on the 17th August 1932. 
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ctatutory Rail\^y Board were considered serious encroachments 
on the responsibiKty of the Legislatures. Disappointment was ex- 
pressed about the proposals regarding military expenditure and the 
Indianization of the Army, and it was urged that the Army Mem- 
ber should be a Member of the* Federal Legislature.^ Finally, a 
demand was made for the release of political prisoners ‘ twith a 
view to create a favourable atmosphere for the inauguration ^of the 
new constitution. The signatories sumjned up thei^ criticisms 
by declaring that the contemplated scheme, unless materially 
altered, will grievously fall short of t^e essentials which ^alone can 
satisfy the people of India, and will fgii] to soeure |upport from any 
section of responsible opinion.’’ This, however, wa.s evidently an 
excessively gloomy view, and othtn* politi^?al interests were much 
less hostile. The Muslims, while disa]>pointe7i by the restrictions 
on the ])ower of the ])rovjncial Legislatures and ]\Iinisters. were as 
a whole definitely of oj)inion tiiat the seheine was aeeeplable* and 
should be worked; and the Buro])eans and Anglo-Indians ex- 
pressed ai)pro'v^il of it. It was r(*eognized by spok(‘sm(‘ii Mf these 
groups tlint the proposals embodied the greatest common measurt^ 
of agreement among the interests represented at the Conference, 
and that any radical alteration in their stfueturo wdiich failed to 
secure unanimous support was out of the question. Tlie^ validity of 
these considerations w*as donbtle.ss fully undei’stood although not 
publicly admitted by the majority of Hindu nationalists also. 

We may now turn to another subject which during, the first four 
months of tlie year attracted quite as much public aHenfion as the 
results of the Bound Table Confei-ence. This wf^s the attempt made 
under Mr. Gandhi ^s inspiration to get legislation passed abolishing 
from Hindu Society the practice of “ IJntouciiabiiity ”, — or at any 
rate mitigating its effects*. As was mentioned in our previous report, 
the anti-Untoiiehability movement wms an offshoot of the Poona Pact 
of September 1932. Though primarily concernedtwith the political 
representation of the Depressed Classes, the Paef* imposefi in 
Mr. Gandhi’s eyes an obligation oA caste Hindus to *take steps to 
remove the religious and social disabilities to -^hich these unfortunate 
people had always been subjected. ♦ During the last three months 

; j ; 1 

Ga,ndhi was still in jail; hut he had been given very generous 
^facilities for maintaining touch with public opinion regarding questions 
connected with Untouehability. 
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of 1932, there was much activity on the part of Mr. Gandhi’s suj)- 
porters in connection with the throwing open of temples to Untouch- 
ables. But attempts to secure entry for then^ into most of the 
important temples, such as tliat o4 Guruvayur, on the Malabar coast 
had failed. The reason for fiiis was not only the strong opposition 
of tBe •orthodox Hindus to the innovation, but also the fact that 
judicial decisions and the law secmied to support the established 
usage. If % change in th« current practice was to be secured, iegis- 
iation appeared necessaiy. ^With this end in view two Bills were 
framed 1^ tlm reformers, • one for presentation in the Madras 
Legislative Council, anti the oilier in the Legislative Assembly. The 
Assembly Bill, si)onsored by Mr. Bauga Iyer, proposed that no 
custom or usage base^J^^^u Untoucliability should be recognized by 
any court of law; and Dr. ^Subbarayan’s Bill, — the one prepared for 
the Madras Legislative Council, — sought to empower Hindus 
resicfent^in any locality 1o secure an alteration by a majority vote in 
the establisbcd ])raclice regarding tlie admission of Untouchables to 
local teifi])les. l\lr. Gandhi, who had threatened to 4ast on the 2ud 
January in coiuiectiou with the temple-entry issue, altered his plans 
when the nows a])out the pfo])osed legislation was announced. 

Tn dealing with this question Government was faced with a Oovennnent*!? 
serious dififBniltv. Uefusal to sanction the introduction of the Bills 

regard to the 

would inevitably have been inLsrepnssented by Mr. Gandlii’s sup- Bills, 
porters as indicating if desire to obstruct a highly desirable social 
or luimanilarian reform, and might, liavo been interpreted in this 
sense outside India. On the otlter hand the ]^»ills intimately affected 
Hindu religious, itraetices, iiud tiio orthodox section of that com- 
munity Wits passionately o]tposed to legislative interference in sncJi 
matters. One of the cardinal principles of the British administra- 
tion in India has been the maintenance of com])lete neutrality where 
religious issi^es were involved. The only possible infringement of 
this principle ^n r?cent years lias been in respect of the Sarda Act 
relating to thg practice of child -jp arriage ; and tlie history of events 
associated witli that Act shows how strongly in many quarters 
religious feeling has bcijn roused even by a measure with such an 
unassailable humanitarian basis. After full consideration had been* 
given to the arguments on both sides, sanction was accorded the 
introduction in the Assembly of Mr. Ranga Iyer’s Bill. It was however 
n?ade clear that Government did not commit itself to accepting its 
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principles, and further, that the fullest opportunity would be piveu 
to every section of the Hindu community to express an opinion on 
its provisions. Sanction to Dr. Subbarayan’s Bill was refused, on 
the ground tliat it was too far-reaching^ in implication fo^ enactment 
by a provincial Legislature; but when Mr. Ranga Iyer drafted a 
second Bill based on Dr. Subbarayan \s, and applied for saiift^on to 
introduce it in 1h(' Assembly, permission was granted, siViject to the 
same qualificatioius as in the case (fr his former Bill. ?he decision 
reached by Government Avas criticised by Ibe (n;t|iodox on the gronnd 
that it was inconsistent with the polie/ of religious <neutmlity, and 
by tbe refomers as being timid and h&lf-hearted. ^ 


Public opinion 
and the BilJs. 


Violent controversy raged over the snlyeet of these Bills during 
tlie first Iwo montlis of the year. Strongly v^Ai/rded i)etitions to the 
Viceroy Avere despatclied ])y inimerons ortliodox Hindu organizations, 
appealing to him to ])iit a stop to insidious and unjustifiable atti’inpts 
to interfere by legMation with Hindu religious practicBs. The 
actiAuties of tlie refoi-mors wei’c jiassionately denounced by prtiiodox 
leaders sucli as Mr. M. K. Acharya, who called upon the Legislatures 
to save Hindu India from a country ^wide religious war Tin* 
All-ludia 8anatan Dharma Maliasablia, at ^ its annual meeting in 
January, declared that the right of tlie Untouchables to (7rv(f- 
(inrslian (sight of tin? gods), most emphatically did nol imply the 
additional right to enter temples or touch images. Even the 
Congress leader Pandit Madan Mohan Mafaviya, in spite of liis 
intimate political associa1i(»n with Mr. Gandhi oAmr many y.ears, found 
hims(‘lf comjxdled publicly to ‘disagree with him over tlie ti'injilc 
entry (piestion. And Avhile ortliodox opposition lo the Bills was thu> 
being Avorhed up to a highly emotional pitcli, little enthusiasm for 
them had been displayed among the Depressed Classes. Mr. Gandhi’s 
view appeared to be that vast numhei's of them bitterly resenteii 
their exelusion from temples, and regarded this as the origin and 
explanation of all their disabilities. But it was nqteworthy^. that 
some at any rate of their leaders eriphatically repuditjted this view. 
Dr. Ambedkar declared that temple-entry was an empty thing on 
Avhieh the Depressed Classes wer(* not pi’epared to waste their 
resource**-:; they were far more interestpd in jmprovir^ their economic 
and ^ial position than in gaining eiitiy to places of worship from 
which the arrogance of the higher castes had hitherto excluded them. 
J^imilar vicAvs Avere entertained by many caste Hindus in no way ill- 
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disposed towards the Depressed Classes, who doubted the wisdonf 
of diverting? attention from the economic disabifities of the com- 
munity to what appeared to be the less pressing nqpd for temple-entry. 

Further, there was suspicion in many quarters as to Mr. Gandhi’^ 
real motives for this ^sudden concentration of interest on tlie anti- 
ITntouchability movenfbnt. 

Whatew?!’ the objects of the temple-entry agitation may have The Bills in 
been, so fai^as the year vjiBi concerned it was clearly a failure. -Assembly. 
Mr. IJanga Iyer’s ‘‘ jbolitiofi of I ■ntoiicliability Bill was expected 
1o ('ome fi[> fyr iiitrodnctioh in the Legislative Assembly on the 
271 ii Fihruary, #)nt owing to* j)ro1 racted discussions on other non- 
• '■rtieial Bills by members who were Jioslilc or indifferent to the anti- 
1 ' ji } oil el lability move the o})poH.iinity was lost. The temple* 
entry liill met with a similar fate on fin* 241b Marcli. Previous 
e/forjs made by flic reformers to secure pi'iority for the Bills had 
been nysiiccessful and the vigoj'oiis agitalion of the ])recediiig 
months If) ns yielded no material results. Orthodox Hindu opposi- 
tion hiul shown ifsidf to be remarkably (*l!'ective and the rapidity 
with vliiidi intf'rest iji the whole matter henceforward subsided 
suggested that tin* pife'b of enthusiasm to which the reformers 
appeared lo have been aroused was largely artificial. 

Tlie agrtation however liad important political reactions. Within Political 
the ranks of Ihe caste Hindus, — whose eolicsioii liad been one of the the^r^ifation. 
reniarkabh* features of *1 lie two ])reeeding years, — it caused profound 
disscnsk)iis, arfd made the more conservative-minded look increasingly 
to Government ins1(*ad of l-o the (’ongf(*ss for support. It also further 
weakened the ci,vil disohedienee movement, since Congressmen were 
given no e]<»ar iustruetions v.hetber to conliiiue devoting themselves 
to tlie party’s jiolilieal iirograimne or follow their leailer in his ne^^ 
reformist cnisade. Mr. Oandbi’s statement on the subject issued 
from jail in ^laniiary was bewilderingly vague on the ])oint ; it con- 
vey eij only 14(> general imjiression that if ( •ongressmen wdio were 
at libm-ty elnyie to devote their tent ion .-olely to social reform he 
would have no objection. Thi.s proved embaiTassing to those in charge 
of the dir(»c1ion of the J^arty’s affairs, and Mr. liajeiidra Prasad, the 
acting j’residtm^ at liiat^time, found it neeessaiw to remind^llie rank* 
and file that tliere were other activities to which Congreijs wm com- 
mitted besides the ^removal of Untouch ability. IMoreover, Mr. 

Gandhi’s inconsistency in seeking Government’s cooperation via 
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^he Legislatures in the sphere of social reform, while advocating non: 
cooperation elsewtcre, seemed inexplicable to a number of Congress: 
men. 

«• 

Brief reference may be made* at t^iis stage to the l^ostility that, 
had developed in certain quarters to the pnovisions of the Poona 
Pact. This Pact, it will be recaBed, had been*^ effected in ^efijcmber 
1932 as a result of a “ fast unto death undertaken by*>Mr. Gandhi 
to secure a revision of the Corflmunal* Decision in <t;o far as it 
affected the representation of the Depn.\ssed glasses, aftd tlie nego- 
tiations that jireceded it were domin^lted lhiv)ugho;it by the fact 
that Mr. Gandhi ^s life was in peril. iVs terms, wlieL first announced, 
were not examined very closely, owing to the general relief felt 
in natioimlist circles ihut Mr. (hmdlii hfihcjfrvived. At a fairly 
early stage however indications of hostility to the Pact were showrr 
by the caste Hindus of Bengal, partly no doubt because tlu% had 
not been coiicorned in drafting it, but mainly because it ..required 
them to surrender to the Dopr(‘ssecl ('"lasses a quantity of 
seats in the ncM’ Legislature from a total which they already looked 
upon as less than their due. On the 14tli l\rarch their simmering 
indignation came to a head in a resolutioif passed by thi‘ 1 Bengal 
Legislative Council denouncing the Pact. Those who voted for it 
were mainly caste Hindus; the European and official ?aembers re- 
mained neutral. Dissatisfaction with the Pact also began to mani- 
fest itself early in 1933 among the Depressed Classes. Dr. Ambed- 
kar, — one of the community’s most influential .leader^, who 
had been among the signatories of the Pact, — ca*me but with a 
statement criticising the proposed panel system of election, on 
the ground that it would invoh^e DoT^rf'scf'd candidates in 

expenses they could not afford. lie asked that every such candidate 
should be required to obtain a minimum fixed percentage of 
Depressed Class votes before he could be declared elected. The 
disadvantages of re-opening the whole question '•at this stage were 
however serious, and he ultimately^ on Mr. Gandhi’s advice, ifgreecl 
to drop these proposals. Two points however deserve notice. Firstly, 
the recent display of political strength by tie orthodox Hindus had 
•evidently accentuated the fear in repressed Class circles that, under 
the pgnel ^stem of election, the genel*al cohkitueneV would in moat 
cases return the member who, from the strictly Depressed Class 
point of view, was the weakest of the panel. * Secondly, the growth 
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o£ hostility to the terms of the Pact among sections both of tlfe 
Depressed Classes and the caste Hindus emphasized that the hurried 
and spectacular methods adopted by Mr. Grandly in September 1932 
were not ideal for the solution of intricate politico-religious problems. 

Interest in the reforms question had begun to flag during Feb- Publication till 
ruarj,* but this was* only temporeiy ; for the publication of His pap^i-. 
Majesty’s government’s detailed proposals in the White Paper was 
awaited with a good d(*al of Inixiety. The length of time which 
olapsed beAveen the^eiid the Third Itouiid Table Conference and 
the apponraiKie of 1liis doebiuent was widely deplored; but, as the 
Viceroy pointed^ out ni his sl^eeeh at the beginning of the Assembly 
session, the delay was inevitable in view of the vast amount of worl: 
the prepurai ion of JiHf^n'oposals required. The Paper was ulti- 
mately issued on Ihe ISth JMaj'eh. and this event created the most 
intense interest tlirougliont the country. Active controversy witli 
regard ^to it however did not last very long; for the proposals gen- 
<‘rally speaking followed fairly closely the decisions reached at th(‘ 

'Fhird ft-ound Table Couference, with which the puUlie were already 
ramiliar. The practical (jiiestions to which the publication of tin* 

White Pa])er gave risj^. li(*v(‘ver. continued to engage ])ublic atten- 
lion throiiglioiit the year. 

The (•(Hitral and j)r()vineia] Jjegislatures soon had oj)portiinitieN Debates on 
<»t discussing the j)rop()sais. The debates were temperate in totie, PapeHn the 
and criticism altliouglT s('vere with regard to ceidain aspects of the l-egisla tores, 
>:eheiiu^ was -on the whole constructive. In tJie Council of >State 
adv<‘rse ('oniment was mainly directed to the powers proposed for 
the Covemor-CJeneral atid the Covernors, the maintenance of tin- 
>^ecretury of Slate's control over the Services, and the proportion 
of Ihe Indian revenues that would he. made non-votable. Tht' 
speakers contended that th(*se jirovisions constituted a serious 
oncroachmeiit on the poAvc]’ of the future Legislatures, and there 
was general ^y^Toefnent that endeavours should be made to get them 
inodfeed at the Joint Select t^ommittee stage. Criticism in the 
Assembly, where the proposals were discussed for three days, covered 
<‘very detail of the scheme and was chiefly remarkable for the 
moderation of the Opposition speeches. The debate was.% initiated* 
by the leader of the Independent party, Sir Abdur Kahim* whJTmade 
it clear that he Avas not prepared to condemn the scheme as a whole, 
but considered that unless it was substantially amended it would not 
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jfecure general acceptance. This indeed, was the burden of most 
of the speeches, 'fhe speakers criticised the proposed safeguards, 
the special powers of the Executive Heads of the Central and pro- 
vincial Governments, the proposals regarding railway and army 
administration and the control of the Cervices by the Secretary of 
State, on grounds which were similar to those* used by memjpeus of 
the Upper House ; but the substantial nature of the advance aclfieved 
was generally implied if not explicitly recognized in wha^i was said. 
The discussions in the provincial Legislatures, with onf exception, 
were equally satisfactory. The Bihar apd Ori^^sa Legislative Coun- 
cil however adopted a resolution on tlie 22nd March ^characterizing 
the proposals as retrograde and on the whole unacceptable. In the 
other Councils there was no suggestion of j^^efusal to work the new 
constitution even in the event of failure to <>et the White Paper 
])roposals modifienl in a direction favourable to Indian aspirations. 
The Madras Council asked for certain changes in the provis^lons 
re^garding the Services, the power of legislation and certffication 
given to the GoY.ernor, and the administration of the Army aF.d Kail- 
way Departments, but the speakers made it clear tlurt the demand 
did not involve the rejection of the White Paper. Similai’ views 
were expressed in other l^rovinces by the fnajority of non-official 
speakers. The degree of responsibility conferred on the new Legis- 
latures was declared to be inadequate, but the basic principles of 
the reforms scheme were api)roved and the necessity of continuing 
cooperation in the further stages of the discussions eiiipluisized. 

Criticism outside the LegisUitiires, as was to be •exf)ecte(I, was 
more intemperate and irresponsible, but the lim; of attack did not 
differ materially from that taken over the re})ort of the Tliird Kound 
Table Conference. In Congress circles of course tin* scheme was 
denounced as entirely unworthy of acce])tance, on tlie ground that 
it fell short of the ideal of Independence to which the party had com- 
mitted itself. Criticism from the Hindu Liberals ^vas a‘iso vigorous. 
At the annual session of the Liberal F<‘deration at Calcutta oit the 
17th April resolutions were moved by Mr. Srinivasa Sifstri and sup- 
j)orted by other influeiitital delegates which tkuiounced the proposed 
Safeguardji as “ excessive and not demonstrably in India’s 
interejsts ” asserted that the conditions with* regard* to the inaiign- 
ra/tion of Federation were unreasonable, and that the special powers 
conferred on the Govenior -General and Governors amounted to a 
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negation of constitutional government; and condemned the proposaL? 
regarding railway administration and the control o? the army and the 
Services on the ground t hat they would seriously ^diminish the autho- 
rity of the new Legislatures. A, not altogether relevant resolution 
about the general admjnistratwe situation, embodying a point of view 
frequently put fonvai^ by the Liberals at this period, was also passed, 
which*ai)pejjled to the Congress, on the one hand, to abandon civil dis- 
obedience, a<id to Government, on the o-ther, to release prisoners con- 
victed in coifnection with it. • Unquestionably there was a great deal of 
genuine disappointment oven the details of the reforms proposals in 
Liberal circles, «nd Aft*. Chintamani, an influential member of the 
party, went so far as to declare himself opposed to the scheme being 
translated into an Ae^^.^Parliament; at tjie same time, for reasons 
which will h(i indicated in a moment, a proi)ortion of the Liberal 
criticism appears to have been inspired by tactical considerations, and 
there was no suggestion that the party as a whole would not work the 
reforms. Turning now to the other public organizations, the All-India 
Hindu jftahasablia and the All-hidia Muslim Confereit!e were equally 
(‘ritical of the proposals, hut their criticism.s to a large extent can- 
celled each other out. ^hi7e the former expressed great dissatisfac- 
tion with the provisions i-egarding responsibility at the Centre, — where 
the Ilindus^night be expected to be in a majority, — the latter declared 
the powers conferred upon the provincial Legislatures inadequate. 

Again, while the Alahasabha attacked the Communal Decision and 
declared tliat the proposed constitutiou was ‘‘ predominantly pro-Alns- 
iim the *AIiis’lim Ck)nference asked* for further concessions to the 
Muslim point of view and more efl'ectivo Almslim representation in the 
Federal Legislature and the tServices. Both organizations expressed 
theinsolves in favour of more rapid Iiidianization of the Army. The Eu- 
ropeans and other minority grouj)s were on iJie whole satisfied with the 
reforms proposals and in ravour of working the new constitution. 

It will be^'Jear from this summary that among politically-rniiidefi The criticism 
Indians geiieriilly there was a g«)od deal of genuine dissatisfaction 
with the contents of the White Paimr; but if the position is to be seen 
in its proper persi)ectiv? cc'rtain ^ther considerations should be borne, 
in mind. In thq first pkvi^*, tliQ White Paper w^as not a rej)ort giving 
a balanced rciview of the effect of the constitutional proposals, but con- 
tained the outline of i^tual legislative proposals in which the provi 
sions relating to safeguards and restrictions necessarily occupied more 
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space than the provisions under which large transfer of power to Indian* 
hands would take place. Indian public opinion was inclined at first 
to overlook this poirt, and to interpret the proposals more in terms of 
torm than substance. Further reflection however produced a more 
favourable impression, and this partly explains the more vehement 
denunciations of the scheme so rapidly subsided^ Secondly, tber^ was 
a disposition in certain quarters to attempt to counteract tjie activities 
of the right-wing Conservatives in Bnglandby maJung out that Indian 
opinion considered His Majesty’s Govermpent’s proposals'^ more inade- 
quate than was actually the case. There were, — and indeed still are, — 
the gravest a])prehensions among well-informed and intelligent mem- 
bers of tlie politically-minded classes in India that, as a result of the 
activities of the section of the Plritish Cons""i r*:»tive Party represented 
by Mr. Glmrehi]], the Indian reforms scheme would be substantially 
whittled down, and a possible way of j)rcventing this seemed to be to 
belittle the degree of advance proposed. Moderate criticism ot* the 
WJnte Paper, therefore, though inspired by genuine disaj)p()intment, 
’VNas also influenced by considerations which had no relatioh to its 
actual merits. In any case, the outstanding fact which emerged from 
the flood of comment and criticism th6 proposals evolved was the 
widespread anxiety among all sections of moderate opinion to maintain 
coo})eration, so as to get them modified in a direction more in accord- 
ance with Indian aspirations. The Liberals, in s])ite of serious dis- 
satisfaction with certain aspects of llis Majesty^s Government’s scheme, 
adhered to their belief in the efficacy of constitutional action ; the Hindu 
Ma]ia>sablia, which liacl decided in the previous year. to boycott the 
Ivoiind Table (kmferences, now decided to send a strong delegation to 
London to represent their view before the Joint Select Committee of 
Parliament; and among those who accepted invitations to attend the 
proceedings of the Committee the late Mr. Raiigaswami Iyengar was 
not alone in being regarded as a close political associate of Mr. Gandhi. 
It is noteworthy that for the first time in the history of Parliament 
Indian delegates were invited to confer and deliberate with a t Joint 
Select Committee. Within Congress circles also there -were signs of 
increasing uncertainty as to the line of action to be pursued. While 
,lJie majority view was that the White Paper must necessarily be 
ignored and the civil disobedience campaign continued, a small but 
growing section began from now onwards to demand a change in 
programme, with a view to enabling Congre^^ to make use of the 
]^olitical opportunities the new constitution would offer. 
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Throug^hout tlie first four months of the year persistent demands 
continued to be made in certain quarters for a modification of Gov- ifHfaneis* 
emment^s policy towards the civil disobedience nfovement. It seems 
to have became habitual wiili Liberal organizations during these 
montjis to couple criticisms of the constitutional scheme with 
simultiineous appeals toi Congress to abandon civil disobedience and 
to Governnflent to release (U)Tigress prisoners. Reference has been 
made to th? manifesto issued in January by the Bombay Liberals 
and to the resol ution»on Ihe^ subject pjifised during its A])ril session 
by the All-lndfa Liheryl Fedenilioii. The agitation came to a head 
in February and*Marc'h, when discussions took i)lace in the Assembly 
on the motion of j\Ir. Maswood Ahmad recommending the release 
of Mr, Gandhi and (»Ther Congressmen. The debate began on the 
16th February, was resumed on the 1st March, and concluded on the 
31st •March after the White Paper had been published The 
Oppo.sitrt)n coiitenderi tliat civil disobedience was in fact dead and 
no risk would therefore la* involved in releasing the^ leaders of the 
movement; and that what Government was really striving for was 
abject and humiliating surr(^ider on the part of the country’s largest 
political organization. *lt was also asserted that Gongressmen, if 
rele^used, wc^uld find the atniosi)here so hostile to the continuance of 
civil disobedience that they would voluntarily abandon it and con- 
centrate on coiLstructivv work. The Government point of view was 
explained by Sir Hari-y llaig, the Home Member, in one of his most 
effective sjh'eclfes. He cpiestioned the right of the ()i)j)(>sition to 
speak on behalf of the Gongress. Political peace the country 
certainly needed, hut the question was whether the course advocated 
would in fact i)romo1e it. If the experience of 1931 was any guide, 
all that the Gongress wanted was to secure a breathing-space in which 
to gain strength for renewing the struggle in more favourable circum- 
stances. Therj codld be no talk of “ ])eace ’’ in such conditions. 

If in fact Congress do not mea^j to revive the struggle,^’ he asked, 
why should not that be made plain ? The resolution was 
defeated by a majority '‘of 19 vojes, — a significant demonstration of 
the volume of opinion the Legislature that approved jf •Govern- 
ment's policy. The demand for the release of prisoners continued 
to be put forw'ard by v^iertain Liberal leaders at intervals, but public 
interest in the subject declined. 
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Farther We may now,- briefly analyze the actual course of the civil dis- 

obedience movement during the period covered by this section, 
ince. Throughout, the mevement was at a low ebb, and indeed consisted 
in little more than a series of sporadic endeavours on the part of its 
supporters to remind the public, by ineans of street-demonstrations 
and so forth, that it was still in. existence. None of these activities 
caused Government any particular embarrassment. 0^ the 4th 
January, there were some unimpressive partial hartals^i in various 
cities to commemorate the anniversary of^ir. Gandhi’s incarceration. 
The Independence Day ” celebrations ‘’on the 26th January excited 
more interest, especially in the United Provihces and Bombay, but 
were easily dealt with. Thereafter there were no attempts at large- 
Bcale manifestations of civil disobedience tVfxvtu’o months. No-rent 
propaganda and picketing however continued in the United Pro- 
vinces, and boycott propaganda in Bombay and Ahmedabad. Minor 
activities including picketing also continued in the Madras i^j*esi- 
dency and Bihar and Orissa, but it was clear that enthusiasm for the 
movement had amarkedly decreased, and the public generd^ly now 
appeared oonvincod that Congress was fighting a losing battle. In 
view of this Government decided there wofild tje no harm in expediting 
the release of prisoners who were not likely to resume civil disobe- 
dience, and from February onwards premature releases, .in selected 
cases began in several Provinces, The number of prisoners declined 
from 14,919 in December 1932 to 13,793 in Jj^juiary 1933; 13,674 in 
February; and 12,639 in March. The decline was shared by all 
Provinces. 

About the middle of February rumours started that atlcmpts 
would be made to hold the annual session of the Congress some time 
during the following month, and the question arose whether Govern- 
ment would allow such a meeting to take place. The session attempted 
in Delhi the previous year had been prevented owing to the con- 
tinuance of the civil disobedience movement. It wlis hoy^ver (claimed 
in nationalist circles that on this occasion the main object oi’ the 
Congress session was to consider the White Paper and revise the civil 
disobedience jirogramme. Although subsequent events showed there 
Vas no l;)asi8 whatever for this a*ssumption, the point whether the 
session would be allowed was raised at question-time in the Assembly 
on the 1st March. In his reply, Sir Harry Haig, the Home Member, 
said that the alleged anxiety of the Congress to discuss the White 
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Paper in a constitutional way was obviously inconsistent with thi 
continuance of civil disobedience. As the Congress leaders still stood 
for an unlawful movement, and as it was presumed that the pro- 
posed meeting would be used for the purpose of*reviving interest in 
it, Government had decided not to allow the meeting. 

*In» spite of this prohibition, an attempt to hold the session was The attemp: 
made*in Calcutta on the 31st March and 1st April, and as was 
inevitable §^ve rise to certain ^ incidents During the 43 hours 
or so prior* to the day selected numerous ‘ ^ delegates ’ including 
Mr. Aneji and Pandft Madati Mohan Malaviya, were arrested in or 
while travelling^o Cahjiitta; but a few hundreds more, mostly from 
the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, and Bengal, succeeded in 
evading the vigilance of the police. The subsequent attempt to hold 
the mcotinfj^ and pass certain pre-arranged resolutions was frustrated 
without difficulty and those chiefly responsible were arrested, no 
demonstrations being made in support of them. Most of the per- 
sons arrested were released in a few days and such excitement as 
the ej)isftde had engendered soon subsided. The natgre of the reso- 
lutions prepared for the meeting deserves notice, as constituting an 
effective commentary on tli^' oi^inion expressed in moderate circles 
tliat the Congress wanted to consider the White Paper in a constitu- 
tional manner. That document received only the scantiest and most 
hostile notice, the resolutions being concerned mainly with reiterating 
and endorsing the Inc^ependence and civil disobedience resolutions 
passed at previous sessions. The decision to ban the session on the 
ground* that it .aimed at reviving enthusiasm for unlawful activities 
was therefore justified. An adjournment motion to protest against 
the action taken* by "Government was brought foiward in the Legis- 
lative Assembly on the 1st April, but defeated by a large majority. 

Twelve days later allegations of maltreatment of Congress dele- Allegations 
gates by the Calcutta police were made by Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, and* a letj^r on the subject was addressed to Sir Harry Haig police, 
by ceftain members of the Assembly. He fonvarded the letter to the 
Bengal Government for enquiry and report. On the 22nd May, the 
Secretary of State, repljiing to a question in the House of Commons, 
said that enquiries showed that the charges made were malicious, and ' 
it was unfortunate that !^andit*Madan Mohan Malaviya had le*t his 
name to them. The Pandit however retorted by repeating them, and 
asked for a public enquiry. On the 29th May, an official communique 
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vas issued dealing? in detail with the alleo:ations. It pointed out that the 
attempted session Hook place in an open space^ but that althoujjh 
action taken by the poJic'^ to disperse it was in full view of the public 
and pressmen, no complaints against the police were made either in 
the newspa])ers or in the Bengral Council, which was in session at the 
time. Ah reiifards the charge that certain defe^^ates Jiad be(;u enal- 
troated while under arrest, it was staled that none had mad? any 
complaint to the superior police otjficers fj,nd sucli injuries as liad 
been received a])j)ean*(l to ) <. due to accident. 

In tile remaining t'enr week'^ of th(‘ 'period Iiere dealt with tluTe 
was littJo fiirtlier civil (lisohedie?ice activity. The “ ^^'ational We(*k 
celebrations in the first week of April aroused mild interest, but exci^fit 
in the Cnited Provinces tin* demonstrati()n^*\Vt;j’e small. At Hie end 
of April tin' total number of civil disobedience prisoners liad under- 
gone a further rediietirn of 2,0(MP An unde?‘-cniT(mt of growiim dis- 
belitf in the Pong'ress [)rojiTanimo was pei-ceplilib' tliroujrliont the 
period, and indications of disillusionment and iinjiendinj’: rev(dr. 
increased after^Mlie Calcutta fiasco, which Inid occurred within a 
fortni^jit of tiie puiilicatioii of the Wliito Paper. Ki»ht-win^ 
€onoTessni(‘n began 0]ienly to ask them.selve,s \vhetlu*r aiiythlng of 
permanent advantage was to be gained by allowing otliei* political 
groups to cajitiire tin* Legislatures while they tliemsvlves were 
engaged in playing childish games of hide-aml-.seek with the ])(>lico. 

Tile aiiiuial budget session of the (’entral Legislature started on 
the 1st February. Kereroiice has already been made to .H. E. Ilie 
Viceroy \s inaugural address, aJuT to the eontrover.'y over the que.stion 
of IJntouchability which engaged attention at tile beginning of the 
session in connection with Mr. Ranga ly(*r's Hill. On the 28th 
February* tlie (General Budget was ])resented by the Finance Member, 
Sir George Schuster, in the 1 legislative Assembly. As its contents 
are described at some length in the (diapter on Fin^ance, we shall con- 
fine 'Ouwselves here to brii’fly indicating imblic reactions to it. , The 
budget was on the w'ho](* very fa'vMnrably received; <^ributes WTre 
paid to the Finance Depaiimont for the accuracy of its estimates, 
{ind gratification was expressed at the marked improvement in India’s 
credit anti the general financial sitmtiort ' which «- the proposals 
revealed. The budget ])roposed no new taxation of importance, nor 
did it remit any; but the cut in Government ’servants’ salaries was 
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reduced from 10 to 5 per cent. Criticism in the^ Assembly and out- 
side' was directed to the desirability of securing further reductions^ 
in expenditure, notably on the Army, but as 4he Finance Member 
had pointe^l out in his speecjh, t]>e reduction during the year in ciyil 
and military expenditiure alone amounted to no less than Rs. 90 lakhs. 
Government s ])uliey of ])lacir]g n(»* cheek on the export of gold also 
came in f(fr eritieisrn, but this too had been stoutly (hd’ended by Sir 
George Seljister on the g%iiml that it had enabled India legitimately 
to us(^ her reserves t# strengthen h(‘r finaneial ])osition. The Railway 
13iidget, Vliiel? was j>jes(‘nt^‘(l on rla^ Ifith February, revealed a 
deterioration in* the finanetvs of the Railways owing lo deereftse in 
earnings. The debate on tlm Railway Jhidget Avas not particularly 
in1er(‘sting, a (‘oiisiih rablt' ;)ro[)ortion of it being concerned with the 
old question of <M)m?‘mnai reprcs(‘ntation in the Railway Services. 

Tin* important of the various other (l('hat(‘.s which took place 

dnring*th(‘ session voi <pi«‘.stioiis connected with Govenuiient's con- 
stitiit ioiial and .•idministrative policy ha\e already been briefly 
rcl'errcHl to in prt'vioiis paragraplis. Among the Covernment Bills 
wiji(‘h W(T(* (o.rher passed (#r referred to Select (\)inmittees were the 
Finaiu'c l»ill, tin* Jlcj^WiW, tiic Anti-Dumping Bill, the lnconie-Ta:< 
ATnen(lm(*nt Bill, and the Me<lical Couneii Bill. The session was an 
emlm'ntJy siie(!(*ssfiil one fi'om (toverniiient s ])oijit of view. 

Befoia* thi.s sectio*! is concluded, mention niii.st lx* made of the Disturbances 
.serious sitnajion which d(*v(‘lope(l in Alwjir Stale, — one of the 
Northvrn-fiiosi^huliun States (/f the IJajpntana Agency, adjoining the " 
S(mth-Bas((‘rn jiorty)!! of the Punjab, — as a re.sult of the revolt against 
the Stati* adniinist ration on tiie ]>ar1 of a section of the j)Oj)uJace, 
mainly ^Muslim, knoAvn as the Though vai’ious factors 

c()ntri()ntc(I to tin* Mco rising, flu* main underlying came wa.s ('connmic 
distress aeeenluated by harsh and oppressive administration. In 
the previous vear fhere had been distnrbanees in Alwar city, originat- 
ing fn a clash between Hindus aud ]\Iu.slim.s during a ]\lu.slim chadar 
procession in Avhieh the State troops aati'o com])elled to intervene to 
restore order. At tlic* .same time there had been some agitation 
amongst Alwar^ Muslims over various grievances in connection Avitlf 
the State educatkm policy, and after the disturbances a* number of 
Mu.slims emigrated from the State,— mostly to Delhi and the Giirgaon 
District of the Punjab. A considerable pro])aganda on their behalf 
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was carried out the communal press in British India. The situa- 
tion in Alwar State gradually deteriorated, attempts to collect revenue 
met with resistanccj and finally a serious fracas took place between 
the State troops and the Meos at, Govindgarh in which there were 
a number of casualties. It became clear tljat the situation had 
passed beyond the control of the Jocal authorities and Imperial tfoops 
were sent to Alwar. With their arrival confidence was af once 
restored. Opinion in British India wasr naturally soi^.ewhat con- 
cerned at these happenings, and there were clear iudicaPtions of the 
trouble in Alwar being utilized by interested persons tcv embitter 
communal relations. The sueeessiul mejisurej? taki^n for the reform 
of the State administration led Iiowever to a rapid improvement in 
the position. 

Ajiart from the Alwar trouble, India was relatively fr(‘e from 
communal agitatioms and disturbances during this period. .This 
welcome improve wont was doubtless in some measure duo to the 
suppression of lawlessness geiieraJly ajul the removal of uu^rrtnhity 
in regard to the position of minorities under the new constitution. 

The .second section into which our main narrative is divided is 
remarkable cliiefiy for the reappearance in .Surprising circumstances 
of Mr. Gandhi in the ])olitical arena. The period is l)f:unded 
chronologically by two fasts which he performed ostensibly for 
non-political purposr.s in May and August. Tlie main interest 
of the intervening months however lay in endeavours made to 
restore liis own and the Congress ])arty^s political prestige. ’At the 
beginning of May, when the first of the IPd.'l fasts Avas announced, 
the outlook for the Congress was conspiciihnsly unfavourable. 
Moderate opinion, although .still critical of Ilis IMajesty’s Govern- 
ment’s constitutional ])ropesaLs, Avas undoubtedly in favour of 
accepting the reforms for Avhat they Avere Avorth, and Avas becoming 
increasingly impatient of the futile obstructiven^ss of,tlic C(mgress 
programme and the barrenness of its general politierd creed. ^ The 
Hindu Maliasahlia had decided tluid the policy -of n/>n-coopcration 
was definitely prejudicial to Hindu communal interests and had 
^.abandoned it; and a .section of thetCongre.ss*’itself had begun openly 
to quesiwon the AVLsdom of continuing to %sit in unpotent idleness 
while political iiOAver was exercised by others. As a result of the 
change in public opinion and the effoctivoness of the protective 
mea.sures adopted by Covernment, the ciyil disobedience movement 
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had been almost brought to a standstill. Further, the anti-Uli- 
touchability movement was obviously losing momentum and looked 
like proving a failure also. The endeavours^ of the Congress to 
extricate itself from the moras^ in which it was floundering, and 
the signs of interna^ disinfegration to which these struggles were 
givfti^ rise, were behig watched \^th close attention by the general 
public, ai^d there seemed little doubt that unless this embarrassing 
interest wgre diverted ekewlieiw the process of disintegration would 
accelerate. • 

On tlic Igt May, the Government of India received a telegram Mr. Qandhi*s 
from Mr. Gandiii ariftoiincing that for reasons wholly unconnect- ^^Isionto 
ed witli (Toveriimeiit and solely connected with the Harijan 
movement,* and in obedience to a peremptory call from within 
he had decided to undertake a three weeks’ fast beginning from 
the Htli May. This announcement astonislied both his followers 
and o^)pon(‘nts. Congressmen were completcJy taken aback; for 
although )je had several times i-ecently tlireatened to fast in con- 
nection* with the anti-Untouchability movement,— «is for example 
during the previous January, — it was expected that if the threat 
materialized at all it^would be on some definite and readily-com- 
prehcnsible i.ssm'. Jt had not been supposed that the general lack 
of public •enthusiasm over the movement or tlie disconcertingly 
vchemenl opposition of tlie Orthodox Hindus would in themselves 
bo considered just iticarf ion for anything so drastic as a three-weeks’ 
fast. Moreover this further indication of Mr. Gandhi’s obsession 
with tJie rntmieliabiJity question secerned to imply an alarming loss 
of interest on his j)art in the j)olitieal objectives of the Congress 
movement. Already, the activities set in motion by the fast of the 
previous September bad given the less bellicose Congressmen a 
convenient excuse for avoiding open defiance of the law, and to 
Congress die-hards ” it aj^peared that Mr. Gandhi had become 
indifferent fo tht* disastron.s effects this diversion of energy had 
had •on the * prosecution of the civil disobedience movement. In 
addition, there was serious app*rehension among Congressmen, and 
in nationalist circles generally, that owing to age and physical 
frailty he would 071 this occa&ton fail to survive his self-imposed 
ordeal; and hi^ influenSe witli the Indian masses, and J:h^ ^terest 

taken in him abroad, were still assets of immeirse value to the party. 

* — - — ' 

the anti-TTntouchability movenient. 
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i In Government circles, and amongst the Muslims, European 
and other minority communities, there was also much uncertainty 
regarding the causes of Mr. Gandhi extraordinary decision. But 
in view of his explicit declaration that it had no political signi- 
ficance, it was presumed that it had been inspired chiefly by dis- 
appointment over the progress of the anti-TInfpuchability nioyevient. 
On this reading of the position, 'it was felt that Government twould 
be well-advised to consider him henceforward in the Vjapacity of 
social or religious reformer, and to give fiim a chance ][of devoting 
himself exclusively to this work. Tn ‘the ein.nimstances the most 
suitable course seemed to be to release him oy grounds of ‘humanity 
connected with a non-])olitica] Issue. On the Sll/ May, therefore, 
soon after tiie announcement of the fast, a rommunhjuc Avas issued 
announcing that in aucav of the nature and objects of th(‘ fast and 
the attitude of mind it discloses GoA'crnmeut had decided to 
set Mr. Gandhi at liberty. He was releas(‘d luiecmditioually dhat 
day. 

But the iuf^*'reuce that his interests were for a Avliile at ‘any rate 
detached from politics i)roA'ed erroneous. His first act on leaving 
jail Avas to make a long statement to Ike })r(‘^s in whieh, after ex- 
pressing the vioAv that “ the Avhole purpose of the fast Avill bo 

frustrated if T alloAv my brain to he occnpi(*d by ^ f‘Xl raucous 
matters,” lie prcn'ceded to set forth in detail his vicAvs about the 

general ])olilical situation and to offer adA’ice 1o rounrn'ssmou re- 
garding it. After reiterating his faitli in civil disobedi(*ne(‘ and 

making suggestions with a vioAv to “improving’’ <he* move- 
ment, he .suggested that the acting (h)n}7ress Presid(m1 sluudd now 
suspend it for six Aveeks, since civil rcsisters would* he in “a .slate 
of terribh' siisuen.se ” while he Avas fasting. He th(*n Aveut on t<A 
appeal to Government to tak(‘ advantage of this sn.sj)ension to ndease 
all prisoners with a view to establishing '' real peace ” in the land. 
He declared, further, that civil disobeditmee couhij not be AAuthdrawn 
80 long as several of its leaders Avere “ buried alive .Mr. Aney, 
the acting President, obediently arted on the s-ugge.'ition made to 
him by announcing a six Aveeks suspension of the movement. 

, Public opinion AA^as naturally stirred by thc.se developments, 
Mr. QaIfd^li^‘^ release and the temporary 'suspensibn of civil dis- 
obedience Avith Avlnch it Avas folloAved giAung rise to much excited 
speculation. In nationalist circles, the clernan^d was made that Gov- 
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eminent should respond to the Congress gesture by releasinSi 
all prisoners, while Government supporters strongly advocated the 
maintenance of the existing policy. GovernraenCs policy was 
however made clear in a communique issued* on the 9th May 
in which tli« essentials of th(* povsTtion, as Government saw it, were 
unequivpcally set foytli. Jt was stated lhat tlie release of Mr. 

GandM had no connection with (Joveniment ’s general ])olicy; that 
a temporar^^ suspension oj civil jlisobedience in1(‘nd(al as a prelude 
to peac(‘ ’t negotiations did not in any way fiiltil the conditions 
which w(ndd satisfy* Governineiit that the movement had been 
definitely ahan<1oM(‘d ; and lha| tlien* Ava.s uo ii^tention of negotiat- 
ing with CongH'ss far its witlnirawal. This annonnceimmt had a 
reassuring efl'i'cl on (lovernnuml s]ij)portei*s, though it was re- 
presented ill nationalist circles as a j)rov()cative r(‘jeetion of 
a gennim* peace ofl’er, and the demand for a gem‘i*al amnesty was 
rene^fed on the SIh June in an appeal addiavssed to His Majesty’s 
Govern m*(‘nt hy s(*vi‘ral Hindu Liberals. 'rhes<' erilics, however, 
manifest^v nv(‘rlook(*d tli(‘ recent lessmis of Ifhll; Jiie release of 
prisoners Miat yoai' liad lod to im» improvement ])nl on tIk' (contrary 
to a d(‘tinit(* (hhoT'ioration in Ilu‘ situation. They also ignored the 
fact that the hargairi ^snggi'sted ]>y Mr. Gandlii was (‘sscoitially 
one-si(h‘i|; Congress nno-ely vii'-pt'ndod a mov«mient winch it was 
finding increasiijgly difficndt to maintain, hod vliich would he 
easier to revive* if l(*a<lers like* Painlit dawaharlal \e*hrn and Klian 
Abelnl Ghaffar Khan Avere* set free: while on the* otlier lianel there 
w'as ne) hhielicaf ion oj- prohahility that the* releases ash'od foj* wnnild 
be fe)lloAveel by re*al cooperation. 

Mr. Gandhi * AAnthstood the effects of his twenty-one days’ Reaction® 
ordeal rennirlvahly well, anei Avhe*]) it tiinshed on Die 2i)th May his 
folloAvers he*aveel a sigh e)f relief. His ree*over\’ lioAV{*v(*r was jiro- 
tracted, and the performance as a w h ile elid i.»ot appe*ar to ivelound 
as miii'h to his a el vintage* as h;’;d ))e*Giaps hee‘n liope*d. Critics Avere^ 
not shiw te) pertnt out that althe>iigl] its ()hje*ct Ava,s appan*ntly soine’- 
how to arn(*liOratc the le)t e)f iBe ])e])res*-ed Classens, neither Mr. 

Gandhi himself nor hi^i^ folIoAvers gave* this sahje^'t mnedi eif their 
attention AAdien they Ave*re fre^e fo do so, - their main concern ob- 
viously being with the 'political issues the fast had rai^^gi*. ^Some 
non-(’ongr('ss vernacular papers also commented unkindly on the 
incongruity of such ft feat of religious asceticism having taken 
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place in a millionaire’s bungalow, surrounded by medical attendants 
and scientific appliances. These however were minor points. The 
most interesting ^ct that emerged was that the responsiveness of 
, the Indian body politic to the stij[nulus of a Mahatmic fast decreased 
progressively with the frequency of its application, fhore were on 
this occasion clear indications that large numbers of nationaHsts on 
principle resented the use of such methods by Mr. Gaijdhi, — besides 
thinking them likely in practice to do more harr^ than good. 
Bengal Hindus, for example, \vere now emphatically this opinion 
regarding the fast that had preceded the Poona Pact the previous 
September. 

The fast and its concomitant the temporary suspension of civil 
disobedience also liad the effect, — dis/Toncerling to Mr. Gandhi ^s 
inner rirele of admirers, — of increasing the already marked dis* 
sensions among the Congress rank and file. The ujiinediate conse- 
quence of Ills p^'oceedings in I\lay was a further widening of the 
breach bi'tweeii the extremists and tin' moderates. From their 
retreat in Kfiroiie ]\Ir. S. C. Bose and the late ]\Ir. V. J. Patel 
denounced tlio susnonsion of civil disobedience ns a betrayal of the 
nationalist cause, declaring that radical elements within the (k)ngrcss 
must, detach themselve.s and form a separate party. At a meeting 
held in London Mr. Bo.se gave an outline of the propo'-ed now party’s 
programme, which was definitely Communist in charactei- ; but as 
he and Mr. Patel were by this time out ’of touch with the finer 
currents of Indian politics their revolt had not rnucli direct /'tfect on 
the situation. Tlie suspen.sion was however also highly unpalatable 
to a considerable section of Congressmen tin ^India, consisting 
particularly of tlie United Provinces left-wingers. Although overt 
civil disobedience activities were stopped in respon.se to Mr. Aney’s 
appeal, it was evident that this section viewed the positirm with 
increasing disfavour and Avas eager to renoAv the struggle. Moderate 
Congressmen in r>ombay and Madra.s, on the* other hand, whose 
congenital affinities Avith the Liberals bad received fresh emphasis 
with every setback suffered by the ciAul disobedience movement, 
seized the occasion to demand the com])l(*1»j abandonment of direct 
action Avith a vicAv to enabling l^.ongress to re-enter the constitu- 
tion^’ arena. So acute were the diferences that none but 
Mr. Gandhi, it Avas felt, could compose them, and as his recovery Avas 
still incomplete, it was decided that the only practical course was 
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to extend the period of suspension by another six weeks, that is untif 
the 31st July. 

This decision, however, so far from stillirife the storm, only Thewcond 
intensified ii The first susp^nsidh had been accepted by the left^ ©f civil 
wingers reluctantly bufr as a necessary evil ; the second put altogether disobedlenceb 
too miicli strain on their patience; itnd in the United Provinces and 
Bombay, paft*tieular]y, there was bitter and outspoken criticism of 
the leaders* controlling t^ngross policy at that time, 'who were 
accused of piisillaniiiiity aifil cowardice. Right-wing Congressmen 
were equally restive, shicc they were now convinced that civil dis- 
obedience should^^e detinitely abandoned and some fresh policy’' 
substituted for it. A franlv expression of tliis point of view was 
contained in a well-reasoned “ open letler addressed to Mr. Gandhi 
by Mr. Asaf Ali, a ])ro-rongress J\lnslim of Delhi, and released 
to the ])ress on the 24lh June. Mr. Ali roundly declared 
that althougli civil disobedience had been before the count ry for 
fourteen ^"cars, it had proved so far as i)olitj(*al ends were concerned 
a virtual failure. AVhat the Congn'ss needed was ff^^nevv entlm- 
siasm for a new objective J’, and this could best bo secured by 
abandoning civil disobedience and concentrating on the capture of 
the Legislatures. j\Ir, Gandhi replied to this letler reiterating his 
faith in Tioif-violent sah/af/rnha and asserting that he Avas more than 
ever convinced that in the complex situation that faced India there 
was no other way of gcTining real freedom. There was thus a clear 
division, of ^opinion : the extiauiiists Avanted immediate and energetic 
resumption of cavil disobedience and all its .subsidiary acthdties, and 
denounced as bej[ra\i{il and treachery every attempt at compromise 
with Government, or ca^cu at devising some change of programme; 
the moderates, on the other liand, demanded the abandonment of the 
policy of direct action, Avhich tliey considered liad been proved futile, 
and the concern t rat ion of effort instead on building up a strong con- 
stitutional parJ.A" Avith a programme based generally on the resolutions 
adopted by the Karachi Gongress^session of 1931. 

To reconcile the.se tAvo Adew-points, if pos.sible, an informal con- The Poona 
ference of Gongress leaders fr(^i all Provinces was convened 
Poona from the J2th to tke 14t];i July. Mr. Gandhi, Avho had by this applies for 
time recOACred from the effects of his fast, attended. Tlic pi^)ceed- 
ings were siii)posed t^ be secret, but the separate press accounts Viceroy, 
tallied so closely that no doubt was entertained by the public of 
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their accuracy. It appears that a very substantial body of opinion 
expressed itself m favour of abandoning civil disobedience without 
attempting to ope^ negotiations wuth Government on the subject, and 
, there seemed at the outset a like\ihoocl tliat this view would prevail; 
but Mr. Gandlii is said to have strongly opposed t8is course as 
being tantamount to a confe.ssjon of defeat,* and after a gocjfl deal 
of tactical niaiuruvring in order to avoid an open bre^cli, fts view 
was reluctantly accepted. Of tl^e thrve resolutions^ put to the 
mepfing. the first, in favour of unconditional withdAiwal of civil 
disobedience, was rejected; as also was tl»e second, in fayour of the 
adoption of what ]\rr. Gandhi had called ‘ iiidv’idual ” civil dis- 
obedience; and the third, authorizing Mr. Gandhi to seek an inter- 
view with the Viceroy, was ])assed. While there was clearly little 
enthusiasHi in any quarter for th(‘ liin* of action Mr. Gandlii had 
p(‘rsuaded the conference to adopt, it was felt, that an oiitvv^U’d 
senihhiTwo of unity must at nil co.^ts I'o fiivsorvod. On tlio 15th 
July, Mr. (hrndhi t^degraplnal to tJie Vir(*ro\ asking f»)r an niterview 
“ with a view to exiiloring the possibilities of jieace ’h In '’i(‘w of 
Government’s frequent enunciations of policy on this point there 
could be only one ])ossil)le answer; oSi the ground that civil dis- 
obedience had not been abandoned and tliat the hitcmlion app(‘ared 
to be to negotiate with Government for its withdrawal the request 
was promptly n'fused. 

Altliougli nationalists generally prof(‘ss.‘d to diqilore the reply 
to Mr. Gandhi’s overtures, this fresh manifestation of epiisi.stent 
adlienmce to a readily eonijirphensihle policy furtli(‘r strengthened 
Governiiient ’.s position. And there ^\as a widespread f(‘eling in 
nationalist circles that the request for an int(*rview, which was 
almost bound to be refused, had been ill-advised, and that the pro- 
gramme of Congress need not have been made dependent on the 
attitude of Government. Mr. Gandhi’s e.vplanation tliat he was 
‘‘ hankering after peace ” failed to satLsly his cVitii's, and his subse- 
quent proceedings did not improve matters. On tlie 18th 'July he 
amazed Congressmen liy announcing that he had advised the acting 
Congress President, Mr. Aney, to susjieiuv mass civil disobedience 
until further notice and to replace it, despite the Poona resolutions, 
by 'tt hat ‘’had come to be described as ‘‘individual” civil disobe- 
dience, — that is, the practice of civil disobedience by private indi- 
viduals without direction and on their own responsibility. Six days 



later, the new programme, prepared by Mr. Aney under Mr. Gandhi 
direction, was released to the press. All mass activities were to cease 
forthwith, and Congress workers to offer civil disobedience indivi- 
dually as they chose; all (-ongress organizations were to cease to. 
exist for the* time being, but provincial and All-India ‘‘ dictators’’ 
to c(¥itinue ; and Congressmen were expected to carry on such 
** construct iA'e activities ” for tlie Congress as they were fitted for, 
What exact 1^" i1 was hopec^ to aclyeve by all tliis was difficult to tell, 
but Mr. Oai^dhi’s view af)peared io be that individual civil disobe- 
dience^ wouhi enable fongress to keep up a spirit of resistance 
in the country, •and th?^t in more favourable circurnstanctvs it would 
aidonialically devc'lo]) into a nnass inov(‘rrient. Congressmen, i]i)\vever, 

seemed disinedined to take such long views, and there was much 

« . 

passive ()p])c»sition to tli(‘ new policy. Both wings of the ])arty 
denoniH'ed tlie su])pres^ion of the Congress organizations and tlie 
inangijratinn of individual civil disobedience, not only beean‘‘e sueh 
proceed iitg'.s .s(‘cmed senseless, hut also on the ground that neither 
of them* had been af)|)roved by the recent Poo^ia conlerence. 
Nationalists and moderates Joined in the criticism am! dep]or(‘(l 
wJiat appeared to he tlie gra^iitous self-annihilation of the country’s 
largest jmlitical organ i;?Sitioii. In forcing his new ])olicy on the 
Coiigre.ss, ^Mr. (landlii appeared to have lost toueh witli po])u]ar 
feeling. 


It was perha]?s a lurking realization of this which led to 
next step. Mi*, (randhi hurried to Ahmedabad, caused furtlior 
astoiiislifnerM l)y dissolving his ashram at Sabarmati, and then 


announced his intention of marching with some followers to the 
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village of Ras iiiMie Kaira DLstrict, urging tlie people on the way t.s 
start iridi\iduai civil disoliedicncc. This programme was obviously 
intended to revive memories of his famous inarch to the .sea in 


March 19d(); and as the region he had selected for his activities was 
one where civ»il dii^bedience had gained a great hold in the ])ast, 
Government w^s forced to take prompt action against him. On the 
1st August he^vas put in custody* and transported to J^oona. There 
he was released aflei* l^eing .served with a restraint order under 
Section 4 of the Hondiay Special •fEmei’geney) Powers Act, bid on 
indicating Ids ititenlioif • of cRsobeying the order was r^\aVr,^sted, 
tried, and sentenced to one year’s simple imprisonment. The e.xtent 
to which his prestige Ifad suffered during the previous two months 
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t^as shown by the general indifference with which his renewed 
incarceration wafe received and the continued lack of enthusiasm 
among his followers for the new programme. With the exception of 
Mr. Aney in the *Central Provinces and Mr. Kajagopalachariar in 
Madras, there was hardly one prominent Congressmaip. who consi- 
dered himself called upon to court imprisonment. A few feeble 
and scattered attempts were made here and there to revive picketing 
and other well-known forms of civil disobedience on ‘‘^Individual 

^ n 

lines, and certain unimportant arrests had to be made; but the 
efforts were nowhere sustained or general; Meanw^Jiile, despite 
Mr. Gandhi’s renewed incitements to law-breaking, 'the humber of 
civil disobedience prisoners continued to decrealse. The total in 
April was 10,950. Prom this it had declined to 9,144 in May, to 
6,915 in June, and 4,683 in July; and at the end of August, 
although civil disobc'dienee had been theoretically revived and 
certain convictions had had to be made, it had declined further to 
4,528. The i)olicy of premature releases had thus had no untoward 
results; and the failure of the attempted revival of civil disobe- 
dience led the Bengal and Madras Governments, which had suspended 
premature releases till the effect of the ijew programme was clear, to 
order their resumption. 

Soon after Mr. Gandhi was lodged in jail, the qi\estiori arose 
what facilities, if any, he should be given to carry on his i)ropaganda 
against Untouchability. After the ratification of the Poona Pact 
in September 1932, he had, as we have seen, been given great latitude 
for the prosecution of this work while in jail, but the circumstances 
now were different. He was no longer a State prisoner, having 
been convicted under the ordinary law; there was no logical justi- 
fication therefore for giving him special concessions of any kind. 
His request for them was, hoAvcver, sympathetically considered, and he 
was ultimately told he would be allowed to see two visitors a day and 
to write a specified number of newspaper articles^ These concessions 
did not satisfy him, and he announced that if he coifid not be per- 
mitted to work for the cause of the Untouchables “ without let or 
hindrance ” life would cease to interest him. Government adhered 
to the view that the facilities offeied were amply sufficient for his 
purpq«;(*'^ ^^^d that if he really wished to ‘devote himself to social 
reform he had only to dissociate himself from civil disobedience 
to secure his release. As the concession^ were not enlarged 
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Mr. Gandhi on tlie 16th August started yet jnother fast, — on 
this occasion equivalent to a hunger-strike, — and on the 23rd, when 
he was considered to have entered the danger »one, he was again 
released. It was made clear that the release was for medical reasons* 
and had no political sygnificance, and the interest aroused by the 
affair* j^,pidly subsided. It had tke effect, however, of inducing 
Mr. Gandhi* to withdraw from active participation in politics for 
a while, for ^Government ntade it*clear that were he convicted again 
he would be*given no^more 4*301111168 for carrying on anti-lJntouch- 
ability prcFpagiuida than before. Relatively little more was heard 
of him for the reit of the year, and with his temporary withdrawal 
from the political arena the curious chapter in the history of tlie 
Indian ('ongress which we*have been describing coimludcs. 

Before we pass on to the events of the last four months of 1933 The constl^ 
there ‘are various other subjects which require mention. The problem • 
is the prbgress of work on the })reparation of the new constitution, continued 
We haveofilready seen that the publication of the Wl^te Paper was fpi^rT/o|®* 
followed by a gradual change in the public attitude towards the cooperafiom 
reforms, important sections erf moderate o])inion rallying to tlie side 
of cooperation. This tendency was maintained during the summer. 

On the IGtl:^ May, the Punjah, Frontier, and Sind Hindus met in 
conference at Multan and decided to cooperate and work the 
reforms as advantageously to themselves as they possibly could 
It wull be remembered that the Hindus of the Punjab had decided 
in the i)revk)u.s ^year to boycott every^ conference or committee con- 
nected with the reforins as a protest against the terms of the 
Communal Decision. The change in attitude is largely accounted 
for by a groAving belief that to ignore the reforms w^ould be j)Oli- 
tically suicidal in Anew of the substantial measure of poAvor that 
would be transferred as a result of them to Indian hands, though to 
some extent it Vas aV;o insjnred by a hope that even at Hiis late stage 
a resuftiption o1^ coo])eration might enable the Hindus to secure a 
revision of the* (kjmmiimd Decision. A similar line Avas taken by 
the Iliiidn ]\Iahasal)ha, .^whicli decided to send 11 witnesses to 
London to juit forth the Hindu point of view before the Join!; Select 
Committee. Tho.^fe developments, coupled A^lth the growing de»aud 
amongst moderate Congressmen for the resumption of political 
activity on constitntioifal linos, indicate the measure of .success 
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attained by the White Paper in detaching certain sections of Hindu 
nationalists from the policy of boycott and non-cooperation. 

The first reactions in India to the proceedings of the Joint 
Select Committee were not, however, f encouraging. Owing to the 
dearth of detailed information about what yas going on and the 
intensity of the campaign conducted by the riglit-wing British Con- 
servatives against the principles of the White Paper, ^ there were 
lively fears that the Committee’s report wlien ultimately ])roduced 
would be definitely reactionary. ( ’on.siderabh alarm had been felt 
over the outcome of the meeting of the Ihdtish Consi'/’vative Associa- 
tion on the 28th June, and this was increased a fortnight later by mis- 
leading newsj)a])er accounts of tln^ evidence given by Sir Samuel 
Iloare and Sir Malcolm JIailcy before the ( ’oinniittee. Tliese con- 
veyed the impression that the measure of ])roviucial autonomy 
favoured by the Secretary of State was substantially ](*ss tJiair that 
proposed in Ihe White Paper. Attention was drawn to (he .sugges- 
tions which aiipeared to be made in bis statement tliat tli(‘ Governor’s 
Private Secretary slioiild have the same .status as a ^Minister, 
that Ministers might be ajipointed otluo'-than from among the elected 
members of the Legislatiire.s, and that the framing of “ jiolice rules ” 
should be in the (fovernor’s hands. On the li3tb July, 10 j)rovincial 
Ministers then jiresent in Simla waited in deputation on the Viceroy 
to inform him of their uneasiness, and on the 16th and again on the 
19th July eommnniqucH were issued to explain the position. The 
latter comrminique contained the full text of a statement made the 
previous day by the Secretary of State before the Committee. He 
had asserted that there was no ground for the inference that his 
attitude had in any way changed, and emphasized that his evidence 
must be treated as a whole. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Chaudhri 
ZafaruUah Khan endorsed his remarks. When full details of w^hat 
had occurred in London became available, it was obvious that there 
had been a genuine misunderstanding; Sir Samuel Iloare ’s evidence, 
so far from seeming reactionary ,to the Indian delegates present, 
had created a definitely favourable im])re.ssion. The incident how- 
ever well demonstrated the acute ^sensitiveness of moderate opinion 
‘ regarding any possible whittling down of th? reform,s. 

l{eferenc(‘ must also be made to tlie report of the Reserve Bank 
Committee which was issued as a Parliamentary Paper ou the 15tli 
August. This Committee bad been set up to work in London in 
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association with the preliminary activities of the Joint Select 
mittee. The action taken on the report falls wi^in the period 
covered by our next section, but the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee attracted much attention during the las# half bf August. 

It will be remembered that t^e establishment of a Reserve Bank 
in India was^aid downjn the White Paper as one of the conditions 
preced^jf to the introduction of •responsibility at the Centre. 

Indian opinion viewed the matter with some despondency, owing 
to doubts wbather the Haul? eoiiId*be established within a reasonable 
time. The pfojeet, hcgvever, •formed an essential part of the gen- 
eral scheme anj. was advanced rapidly after the publication of 
the White Paper# The* main Recommendations of the C>ommittee 
followed those placed before the Legislature by Government in 1927, 
and w^ere that the capital .should be held by private shareholders; 
that the majority of the directoi*s should derive their mandate from 
the shareholders; that the govenior and de>puty governor (or 
governors] should be appointed by the Govern or- General after con- 
sulting the board of directoi*s; and that India should remain on the 
fiterling sfandard, and that on this basis the exehan^ obligations 
incorporated in the Hill should I)e in accord with the rupee-sterling 
ratio at the time the liill was introduced. Tn regard to the Iasi 
recommendation the majority of Indian members of the Committee 
recorded tbe» view that the Indian Government and Legislature 
should examine the changes that had occurred in the currency 
basis and policies of otl^r countries with a view to ensuring that 
the minimum yos.sibIf» strain Tvas placed on the eurrency system 
of India, ’’Plie .'Hdjeim' rccnmineiided in tlie report was vigorously 
criticised by (‘ertain s^?ctions of Indian opinion, on the ground that 
a shareholders’ Bank was likely to be dominated by British finan- 
cial interests and that the eontinuance of the link between the 
rupee and sterling was disad vantageous to India. The furth(‘r deve- 
lopments in the matter will he considered later. 

* » 

Tlje four months cov(*red by this second section of the (’ha pier Adminto- 
were remarkably quiet administrfftively. and few disturbances or events, 
incidents of importance o(*eurred. We have already mentioned that 
the earlier part of the year was (I'm the ivliole free from communal 
tension, — or at any rate* f)V)m communal rioting, — and ascribe'd^this 
partly to the success of Government’s administrative policy and 
partly to the removal uncertainty in regard to the position of 
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the Xtidims under the future eonstitutioin. Our second period pre- 
sents an equa% satkfaetoiy record. Such cotnmunal clashes as 
to(& place in British India were unimportant and do not merit 
individual notice.^ There was some communal agitation in the 
Muslim State of Bahawalpur, fn connection with c^tain alleged 
grievances of its Hindu subjects, which for a while had disquieting 
possibilities. The trouble was largely engineered by the cbpununal 
press of British India. H. II, the Nawab of Bahawalpur however 
took a sympathetic attitude and tiie situation soon improved. 

* f " 

The concluding section of our main narrative covers approxim- 
ately the last four months of the year, and may^ be suitably intro- 
duced by a summary of two important speeches delivered by the 
-'Viceroy in Simla at this time. The anriual summer session of the 
Central Legislature had started on the 22nd August, and on the 301h 
His Exeelleney delivered to a joint session of both Houses an ad- 
dress, — already briefly referred to above , — in which the political 
situation was analyzed generally. After referring briefly *^to certain 
matters of administrative interest, he reminded his audience that 
when addressing the two Houses in the previous February he had 
declared that in his opinion the march of events must carry the 
Congress leaders further and further away from tlie sterile methods 
of negation and obstruction. What had happened in ,the preceding 
months had fully borne out this view. Although civil disobedience 
continued to maintain a precarious existe\ice through the personal 
influence of its author, public opinion had really discarded it, and 
was turning towards construct ive work. With rc‘gard to’ the new 
constitution. His Excellency remarked that the work had been well 
maintained, and that the last and formative stage?* of the discassions 
had now been entered upon. He appealed to inenibers of tlie Legis- 
lature, and other leaders of political thought in India, to see that 
those who would compose the future electorates were made fully 
aware of the great advance Government wfjs .striving to achieve 
through the proposals contained in the White Papftr. The,. address 
was in tone and substance one bf the most hopeful that had been 
made by the Executive Head of the Government of India for many 
years, and was well received in'4he Legislature and in pro-Govern- 
meu^t * quarters generally. In nationalist* circles*' there were some 
plaintive references to the desirability of slackening pressure on the 


Congress now that civil disobedience had ceased to be a danger to 
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the public peace ; these criti^cs as usual ignorefi the fact that t&e 
real leaders of the movement still remained cotumitted to the* policy# 
of direct action and would have warmly repudiated the suggestion 
that they wanted to adopt jonstitutional methods. 

^Another speech ^the Viceroy delivered on the 28th August at|||k TheVIcmy 
diimgr given by the President of the Legislative Assembly merits 
notice in view of its clear exposition of his feelings on the reforms 
question aiftl the commen? this aroused in certain quarters in England. 

His Excellency said 4hat wltatever the demerits might be of the policy 
he had l^iroughout followed, it had at least one merit, namely com- 
plete consistency; find he went on to declare that one aspect of 
this policy is to push on the reforms as far as we can go, so as to 
help India towards resporisible Government, Home Rule or Dominion 
Status; I am not afraid of any of these expressions This declara- 
tion, created a very favourable impression in India. 

> 

Th^ summer session of the Central Legislature lasted from the Thesummflr 
22nd Aiigust to the 21st September. Although a gjjeat deal of im- 
portant business was got through, non-ofScial attendance was thin, L^ialatnro. 
owing mainly to the number of members who had gone to London in 
connection with the worlc of the Joint Select Committee. The follow- 
ing is a brief summary of the more important matters discussed. 

On the 22nd and 2.‘lrd August, questions were asked about Mr. Gandhi 
fast and on the latter date a motion for the adjournment of the House 
on the subject of Government x)oliey with regard to Mr. Gandhi was 
talked t>ut.. Tljc debate was somewhat dramatic, since during it news 
of Mr. Gandhi's release was received by a non-official member before 
Government wa» in a position officially to confirm it. This fact gave 
rise to suggestions in the press that there had been acute differences 
on the subject between the Bombay Government and the Government 
of India. These however ^vere dispelled on the 31st August when the 
Home Secretary, ;^^^r. Hallett, stated in the Council of State that the 
actioq taken by the Bombay Government had the full approval of the 
Government (rf India and the S«?eretary of State. 

On the 23rd August, questions were asked about the hunger- 
strike which had taken place a^short time before among terrorist^ 
prisoners in the Cellular Vail al Poi-t Blair in the Andamans. • Some 
39 prisoners had taken part in this strike, which lasted from May 
12th till June 27th; Artificial feeding had to be adopted in many 
cases and in one case^ a prisoner's resistance to this treatment in his 
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weakened state caujied severe shock and led to his death. Two other 
t prisoners also died of pneumonia, but these deaths were not directly 
due to the hunger-ftrike. Though this was not the only hunger- 
stVike which occurred during the ^ year, it attracted much public 
i^|tention, mainly because of the deaths which occurfed in the 
coulhse of it. The policy of Government in sending pi;isoiiers 
to the Andamans was criticised and attempts wer^ made in 
some quarters to stir up sympath}* for these criminalf^ In reply 
to the questions in the Assembly the ^Home Member, • Sir Harry 
Haig, explained that as the original demands of ttie prisoners^ had been 
put forward under threat of hunger-strike, Hiey cguld not be con- 
sidered until the hunger-strike was withdrawn. When that was un- 
conditionally abandoned Government after* due investigation decided 
to introduce certain changes in respect of the treatment of the prison- 
ers. A resolution urging the appointment of a committee to investi- 
gate, inter alia, the grievances of these prisoners was moved orf the 
11th September by a non-ofheinl member in the C^ouncil of SVate and 
in replying to (he debate, the Home Member took the opport^inity of 
making it clear that there was nothing in the grievances alleged by 
the prisoners that justified a hunger-strike ; nevertheless the griev- 
ances were put forward under that threat and no jail administration 
could be expected to concede demands so put forward. He also 
explained that the prisoners sent to the Andamans were those who 
had been guilty of crimes of violence or attempted violence in connec- 
tion with the terrorist movement and that as long as they remained 
in Bengal local conditions made them a focus for the, encourAgemenl 
of terrorism. The policy of sending the most dangerous criminals to 
the Andamans was an essential part of the campaign gainst terrorism 
and Government had no intention of being deflected from this policy 
by hunger-strikes of prisoners, or by resolutions and manifc'stoCvS, 
based often on misunderstanding and misrepresentation, which 
attempted to stir up sympalhy for them. c ‘ 

On the 24th August, Mr. Banga Iyer’s Temple- Eiftry Bill, <* which 
had aroused .so much controversy during the previouSs sos.sion, came 
up for discussion. The motion for circulation was passed, but the 
debate proved lifeless and perfiAictory, and it was obvious that 
Mr. Gandhi’s reformist agitation had losfmuch o*r its drive. The 
Home Member explained afresh the attitude Government had decided 
to adopt towards the measure when sanction* to its introduction had 
originally been given. On the 28th Augi>st, the Indian States Pro- 
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tection Bill and the Cotton Industry Protection IJill were introduced. 
The object of the former, — a very important measure, — was to protect* 
the administrations of Indian States from acti’s^ties in British India 
tending tc^ excite disalfecti<pi to^’^ards them; after a debate of con- 
siderable interest the* House agreed to its being circulated on the 9|h 
8ep4^mber. The latter Bill, which was x>a>;scd on the 6th Septeihber, 
provided ior the continuance of the jjrotective duties against certain 
classes of tion-British piecegooefs till the end of March 1934. On the 
31st August, a measure (rf (‘on.sid(U*able importance in relation to 
certain fransjeort ] problems, known as the Rail -Road Bill, was passed. 
On the 4th Se]#ember, t)i«* ifouse dwenssod the Kotkai bombing. On 
the 31st August., tlic Foreign Secretary, Mr. Metcalfe, announced in 
the Council of State thaf as a result of repre.stMitalions made'by Ills 
Majesty’s Govcrnnieiit., certain Madrasi bankers Avho had been expelled 
fro^n Preiudi Tndn-Cliitia liad been allowed to return. Tlie Upper 
House. al^'o diseu.'^.sed on this date the qiie.stion of the transfer of the 
control of Atlen from the Government of India to the British Gov- 
ernment., and adnjded an amendment to the etfeef that while the 
military and jiolilirnl udniinisimtiDii inirJiT he innsforre i to Imperial 
control, the civil adin»iis1 ration .sliould remain with the Government 
of India. On tlie (ith September a motion for the reh'a.se of political 
prisoners Vas discussed in the Council of State. The usual argument 
was iiyed by tli(‘ sponsors of iJie resolution iJiat such action would 
create “ an atmo.sfihefe of goodwill for the successful working of the 
reforms ’k -IMr. llallelt, the Home Se.'retary, re-aftirrned Govern- 
monl ’s well-kViown attitude in 1 his*niatter, pointing out that unless 
there were conyinc'iing reasons to believe Unit a general release would 
not be followed by a revival of the movement no change of policy 
was x)ossib]rv Tin* j-esolufion was rejcctt‘d. On tlu* 8tli Se]>tember 
the Reserve Bank Bill was introduc(‘d in +hp A.ssenibly. In intro- 
ducing it George Scliu.ster, the Finance Member, declared that 
‘‘ the settin" np *of the Bank is an important step towards the new 
constitution^ and we are anxioi^s to demonstrate in a practical man- 
ner that Ave are delcrmined to prepare tlie way for making the consti- 
tution a reality ”. T)!is important Bill was referred to Select Com- 
mittee on the 14th aft^cy a motion for circulation had beei^ defeated. 
On the 12th an adjournment motion to discuss Government ’attitude 
towards an English-owned newspaper of Karachi which had made 
certain remarks in poor taste about Mr. Gandhi’s fast came up in the 
Assembly and wasi talked out. From the 16th to the 19th the 
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Agfiembly discussed^ the question of the proposed traiisfer of Aden, 
^d passed an amendment protesting against relinquishment of 
control by the Govemment of India. The session as a whole was a 
successful one from Govemlnent^s point of view. Apart from the 
important measures mentioned above, several qthers of less import- 
ance were passed, and the general support giveh by the Legislature 
to Government in the previous session was well maintained. 

We must now turn again for a while to consider th5 affairs of 
the Congress. At the beginning of Septe^iber, Mr. Gandhi having 
temporarily withdrawn from politics, and “ individual civil dis- 
obedience being obviously a failure, Congressmen *of all schools of 
thought were anxiously easting about for some means of checking the 
infective paralysis from which the party was suffering; and the 
impending release from jail of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, which was 
due early in the month, was thus looked forward to with the liveliest 
interest. While great hopes were entertained that the Pandit)^ would 
succeed in restoring the Congress to health, opinions differed* widely 
as to the remedies he would prescribe. Amongst moderate Congress- 
men the view evidently was that he ^vould lend his support to a 
“ realist policy, which in their eyes implied* the abandonment of 

civil disobedience and the concentration of effort on organizing a con- 
stitutional party. The left-wingers, on the other hand, ifelieved he 
would signalise his return to active politics by overthrowing the 
futile policy of ‘‘ individual ’’ civil disobedience and taking steps to 
revive direct action on a mass scale. In the end, as we' slvall cee, he 
disappointed both sections, and concentrated throughout tln^ rest of 
the year mainly on propagating certain ‘‘ ad’^anced ” social and 
political theories of his own. As the interest of the period so far as 
Congress is concerned is chiefly centred in his activities, we propose 
to analyze them in some detail. 

Soon after his release Pandit Nehru had prolonged conversations 
with Mr. Gandhi, the result of which was embodied in an exchange of 
letters between them and released to the press. In hfti first letter, 
the Pandit explained that in view of the prevailing confusion in 
Congress politics, he considered it* desirable “ to review the basic 
features of the Indian problem The*tlongre^ objective was 
** Independence including necessarily full control of the army, 
foreign relations and economic policy ; but in* regard to the latter 
the position needed further elucidation. • Freedom would have 
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,no meaning for the Indian masses unless their economic condi- 
tion was improved, and no change was possiWe if the vested 
interests continued to enjoy tl^eir privilegel^ position. The problem 
of achieving freedom therefore resolved itself into a divesting of 
vested ^interests The first of thes^ to be dealt with would be the 

British Govesnnienl; next the Indian Princes; and last the moneyed 
and other pririleged classes* As fegards the method to be followed, 
there was obviously fundamental difference between individual 
and mass cwil disobedience, and any organizations which felt strong 
enough had full liberty To resorl to the latter; nor was it correct to 
suppose that Congress had been dissolved, since no one individual had 
the power of dissolving it, ^ind Mr. Aney had merely made a sug- 
gestion which could Jiave no binding force until it was accejDted by the 
organization as a whole. It was necessarj', further, for the Indian 
movement, to range itself, if only at present ideologically, with pro- 
gressive world forces, so that in the event of an international up- 
heaval it might not remain isolated. Finally, the real Hgnificance of 
the Iiourid Table Conference must be understood; the proposed 
reforms were designed nolely to consolidate the vested interests in 
India behind the power of the British Government. In reply to this 
letter, Mr. Gifndhi said that he was in comi)lete agreement with 
Pandit Nehru over ideals, but that there were temperamental dif- 
ferences between them.* Thus while the Pandit considered it neces- 
sary to eiyphasize the goal, lie hiimself was principally concerned with 
the conservatinli of the means ", fop if the means wen* properly 
used the attainment of.the goal was assured. He noticed further tl^t 
Pandit Nehru haxl .said nothing about constructive activities such as 
the anti-TInlouehability campaign, which were an integral part of the 
Congress programme, and could ])e undertaken by those who wished to 
keep out of the active* political aspect of tlie movement. 


Thus at an early stage it was made clear that there was jio pros- Pandit 
pect of the Pandit supporting tfle demand for the withdrawal of 
civil disobedience. His ajtitudc appeared indeed more intransigent philosophy, 
even than Mr. Gandhi’s, for while* the latter had been prepared lo 
suspend the movement in !?s mas« aspect in the interests of Co^i;jress 
unity, Pandit Nehru appeared to rule out all possibility of a compro- 
mise. The }>rinciples on •wliicli his vieAvs were based were assiduously 


preached tliroughout the rest of the year, 
a series of article\s tb the nationalist 


In October he contributed 
press entitled Whither 
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India t ”, in which he recapitulated his views about the Congress goal. 

India’s immediate objective ”, he declared, ” can only be considered 
in terms of the ending of the exploitation of her peopje; politically 
it must mean the severance of the British connection, which means 
Imperialist domination; economically and socially it must f^ean the 
ending of all special class privileges and vested interests ”, A 
recognizably Communist twist was thus *l)eing given It) the party’s 
policy, the aim evidently being to • direct,- it j)rimarily towards 
awakening and then exploiting a eoii:'cionsjie.ss of ccenomle grievance 
among the peasants and industrial* labourers. The Pandit's eager 
poliycal interests in the conditions of the lonants in the United Pro 
vinces was already well-known, and he ^Va.s not slow now to demons- 
trate an equal concern for urban workers. Dindng tiie Christmas 
holidays he addre.ssed a eonferenee of left-wing Trade Ilniorysts at 
Cawnporc on the evils of ea})italism and the ?i(‘eessi1y .of ])roper 
organization for the achievement of oeonomic and politieal freedom. 
Further empliiasis was given lo lliese ideas in .s[>('(M*hes delivered in 
Delhi and elsewhere', ami dnrine’ Novenilx'i' h»' made a vigorous and 
unexpected attack on the Hindu MaliasaWia, for as lie tlesc'ribed it 
furthering the interests of the ITdnces and richer classes under the 
cloak of Hindu commnnalhm. This attack, which •caused great 
offence in quarters from which the (amgress liad hitherto derived 
substantial support, was followed sliortly aTterwards by a denuncia- 
tion of the policy of the Muslim leaders. Finally, towards the end of 
the year, lie openly proclaimed his sympathy with Comniuni.st ideals 
a letter to a P>ritish correspondonl which was^given considerable 
jinblicity. “ The choice before tlie world today ", ho said, lies 
between some form of Communism and Fascism, and although I do 
not approve of many things that have been done, in Russia, my heart 
and mind are all for the former 

The demand 
for a meet* 

Ing of the 
All-India 
Congress 
CommitteeV 


Snell rough and impetuous handling of highfy delicaki issues 
naturally did little to restore liArmony witliin the*^Congress ranks. 
Right-wing Congressmen in particular were greatly perturbed by the 
Pandit’s economic doctrines, on \he ground tliat they were creating 
a fres^i and quite unnecessary cleavage atnong Indian nationalists at 
a time when unity was more imperative than ever. There would be 
time enough, held these critics, to consider fimch matters when India 
had attained political freedom.’’ The. Pandit’s opposition to the 
withdrawal of civil disobedience was also condemned by this section 
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418 indicating an astonishing lack of realism. Being persuaded tha^ 
they would have the majority of Congressmen behind them in 
demanding some change in programme, the Congress moderates now 
began to demand a •meeting of the All-India Congress Committee. 

Bui ^ m this they * found themselves strongly resisted both by 
Mr. GancUii and Pandit Nehru. The latter, while expressing his 
willingness to convene* a meriting if he received the necessary 
requisition, made i^ clear ^Iial he thought such a step uncalled for, 
since tht’re was already a d(‘finit(*. programme before the country; 
and although ^individual (’^iigTessmen of the moderate Y)er.suasion 
continuetl to clamniir for a meeting throughout the year the requisi- 
tion was never actuaJly sTibniitied. On the. lllli December a question 
was asked iii the Legislative Assembly v»ith the object of ascertaining 
vvli;it GovenimmiLs attiiude would be towa.rds siicli a meeting Avere 
it dechl(‘d 10 coiivt m‘ it. In liis i<‘|)ly tb(’ Home Member stated that 
the fact that rhe AU-ItuIia < (Nanmittce had not been declared 
arilawful Avas fori nitons, and tliat in Goa eminent ’s^vicAV if Congress 
rerdly Avislied 1o (diani’c its })()licA. no formal mreting of tin’s or any 
other (inngKvss l)()dy A#a-- ni'cc '‘^ary. It had. no! bo*!! found necessary 
to hold a meeting of tln^ All-Tndia ( 'onen's.s Committee Avlicn ci\'il 
disnbedioffee Avas inauguiaitcd in January 1932, or Avlieii an important 
change in the party \s policy was decided upon in July 1933. This 
reply Avas dennunccTl in nationalist circles on tlir ground that it 
would chock the swimj of o]iinion AAitbin the <k)nore.ss toAvards 
constitiit ionaf activity, Imt it Avnsf obviously fully c(msislcnt Avith 
GoAau’iinnmCs ^eii#*ra] pt)li<*y ; and it Avrs impos-dblo to refute the 
Home IMember's contention that Avhat prcA'ented the moderates from 
making their demands idTective Avas not the question Avbe«her a meet- 
ing could or could not be held, hut the fact that the most influential 
Congres-’ leyders Avere still re'^olnto in opyiosing anA" change. 

» Toward.^ the end of Octolier, small groups of Congressmen in Tentative 
Bombay and Madras, findimr it^impossiblo to induce Mr. Gandhi and ofnew^**" 
Pandit NVInai to ('onseni (o a modillcation in th(‘ party’s pro- parties by 
gramme, decided to .set u]i sepowate political organizations knoAvn as ^^dwatU. 
the Democrati(«SAvaraJ*?ind Congress SAvaraj jiartieis. TJie Madras 
party, lioAvever, never shoAved miicli sign of life. Both parties based 
their programme on# the Karachi Congress resolutions, and aspired 

capturing the Tjogislatures and other bodies Avitli a \deAV to 
gaining the Congress goal by constitutional means. Their fiolicy 
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rested on the conviction that the boycott of the reforms would be 
politically suicidal, and that the extension of the franchise proposed 
made it necessary for advanced sections^ of Indian opinio^ to start 
organizing the electorate immediately. Pandit# Nehru ventured on 
certain sarcasms at the expense of •’the Bombay party, declarinf^tliat 
its leaders appeared to believe in the principle of safei^y first 
which caused much resentment in the Malfratta region, %vhere tlie 
party seemed likely to obtain a considerable hpld. At *about this 
time there were some important resignations from the Congress 
Working Committee, both Dr. Mohammad Alain anrl^Seth Jamnalal 
Bajaj surrendering their posts. Tt was noteworthy also that 
Mr. K. F. Nariman, another member of tile Committee, soon after 
emerging from jail, started publicly criticising the policy to which 
Pandit Nehru and Mr. Gandhi had committed the iiarty in vpry 
outspoken terms. Finally, Pandit Nehru’s denunciation /jf the 
Hindu Mahasabha greatly offended the leaders of tliat organization 
and accentuated^ their growing estrangement from Congress. 

Active manifestations of civil disobedience continued to diiniiiish 
during the last four months of 1933 and by tlie end of the year the 
movement was practically non-existent. Mr. Gandhi’s attempt to 
revive it in the ** individual ’’ form had never shown the ’least sign 
of capturing the public imagination, and although Pandit Nehru’s 
release in September inspired a few Congressmen in tin* Viiited 
Provinces to resume picketing and similar activities, this' re,viv«] was 
but teraporarv'. The number of ‘prisoners, winch Jiad been 4,r)2^ in 
August, declined to 4,299 in September, 3,861 irf October, :].312 in 
November, and 2,778 in December. These figures contrasted markedly 
with the total for the beginning of the year, — namely 13,793, — and 
with that for April 1932, — 32,324, — wlien tlie movement was at 
its height. The various factors whicli (*ontribut«^‘d to. this re.sult 
have already been described, but may j^erhaps witliaut wearying 
the reader be recapitulated at this stige. The first wasjhe vigorous 
and consistent pre.ssure exercis(?d l)y Government against the 
movement, which had the effect of* convincing numerous Congre.ss 
sympathiz^?rs of the unwisdom or undesii-abilky of or< 2 ^mized i)olitical 
lawlessness. * Next came the differences of opinion among the Congress 
leaders, which were due largely to the increasing belief on the part 
of the moderates that they could get what they wanted better by using 
the reformed or even the existing Legislatures thun by direct action. 
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^And last, Mr. Gandhi’s withdrawal from active ^participation in 
politics, and Pandit Nehru’s preoccupation wi^ unfamiliar and 
impractical economic theories, thorqjighly disillusioned the rank and. 
file. 

* • 

Sin^e the development of Pandit Nehru’s views was the dominate Attalfiif 
ing feature c€ Congress politics during the last third of the year, it 
is worth whije attempting *to analyze their significance. In many actlfltles. 
ways his attitude differed radically from that of Mr. Gandhi. The 
latter, as we haVe seen, ^ after getting out of jail, had directed his 
energies to re-ope^ing negotiations ” with Government regarding 
the withdrawal or continuance of civil disobedience; and on failing 
in this had striven hard to resurrect the movement in a modified but 
troublesome form more suited in his opinion to the circilmstances then 
prevailing. Pandit Nehru, on the other hand, although strongly 
opposed tt) any formal withdrawal of civil disobedience, seemed 
relatively indifferent to the degree of vigour with which it happened 
at that particular moment to be conducted. His eyes* were on the 
future; at .some date within ^it would come the real revival, when 
conditions vere judged fldly ripe for it. Eeorganization of the 
Congress on ^le basis of a clearer ideology was the immediate need ; 
and he accordingly applied him.sclf to the task of giving Congressmen 
a more accurate notion gf their political objectives, on the perhaps 
over-sanguine assumption that the paralyzing confusion of thought 
that prevailed amongst them was readily remediable. Congress 
political philosophy had always been rather nebulou.s, and had been 
rendered more so bf late by Mr. Gandhi attempt to incorporate in 
it certain doctrines connected with the problem of Untouchability. 

The Pandit made no attempt to conceal his belief that the anti- 
Untouchability campaign, — in its religious aspect, — was as unneces- 
sary as the growing hankering after the ballot-box on the part of the 
CongreiSfe right-wing. Undesirable and retrograde developments of 
this type, he e^dently believed, could be effectively checked by re- 
directing attention to the extreme implications of the policy to which 
Congress was already officiajly committed. And these, as he conceived 
them, were fundSmentalfy economic. As the year advancedL his 
Communist sympathies became increasingly apparent, and he seemed 
entirely regardless of the alarm with which this was viewed by large 
numbers of sincere Congressmen, and of warnings that by arousing 
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class antagonism at this stage, before “ freedom had been won, 
he would inevitably check the progress of the nationalist movement. 
There were indeed indications th^t he would actually have welcomed 
a rupture with the ‘ ‘ bourgeois ’ ’ elements from wdiiclr tlie Congress 
had in the past derived suppoi;t. Henceforward, in his cpjnipn, the 
most effective instrument for obtaining “ complete IndepeiSdence ** 
from the ‘‘ Imperialist domination of Britain, \v8uld be mass 
agitations based on a developed consemusness of economic injustice 
among the peasants and industrial labourers.'* 

ti • 

Mr. (iandhi's We may conclude our account of Congress affairs with a brief 
reference to the progress of the anti>Untonchability campaign. 

campaijfn. During the first week of November ]\Ir. .Gandhi started an AlMndia 
propaganda tour in its interests, and by the end of the year had 
visited the Central Provinces, Delhi and parts of tlic Madras Pre- 
sidency. There was some obstruction by orthodox or Sanat&nist 
caste Hindus at the outhet, hut during the rest of tlie year lie seems 
to have en(!,omitered little direct opposition. The propaganda 
consisted largely of appeals to Hindus to e'ontrihnte to a fund 
which he had opened for furthering las progranane, to throw open 
temples to Untonchahles, and to modify certain .social praetice.s with 
regard to them. Mr. Gandhi ’.s meetings AV{*ro geneivdly crow’ded, 
and the tour clearly proved iluit the feeling of personal respect for 
him among (he masses was still strong. ^Moreover, in certain 
places. Ills }a'()pagaiida had henefK'ial practical rcadts in directing 
attention to tlie desirability .of proj»er liousing for llntouchables. 
On the other hand, the sums colleeted, although considerable, were 
not large, pre.suniably owing to lack of enthusiasm among tlio richer 
ela.sses; and reports w’cre received fhat in some areas the yiressing 
nature of Mr. Gandhi’s demands for cash and jewellery, coupled 
with the haste of his arrivals and departures, caused annoyance. 
The campaign was at first extensively reported in the nationalist 
press, but active popular inlfjrest proved difficult to sustain. 
Some counter-propaganda appears to have been carried on in Mr. 
Gandhi’s Wtake by Sanatanist ” Hindus and sections of the 
Depressed Clas.ses. The tour had no pc^litical consequences of im- 
portance apart from the marked revival of interest in Mr. Gandhi’s 
personality; whether it will have any lasting effect on the problem 
of Untouchability depends to some extent on how the funds colleeted 
are expended. 
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We have mentioned that the Ke«erve Bank Bill was introduced 
in the Legislative Assembly during the Simla session and referred 
to a Select Committee of both Houses. The Committee began its 
sittings on the 23rd October. Government's evident desire to press 
rapidly aliea 4 l with the work*seeifls at first to have aroused some* 
suspicion, but it was j^oognized subsequently that the only reason 
for it •was to get the issue definitely settled so as to prevent its 
delaying th^ introduction of the new constitution. The questions 
which aroused most controversy were whether the capital 
should be owned by the • State or private shareholders and 
whether tlie Legislature should be empowered to alter the rupee 
ratio if it wished? Simultaneously, in the public press, there was a 
sudden and vigorous revival of the old agitation for a devaluation 
of the rupee relative to sterling. The differences of opinion in the 
Committee proved acute, and it was found impos.sible to compose 
them.* The majority accepted Government's proposals; but a 
minority •of nine demanded the establishment of a State Bank and 
recommeiided the devaluation of the rupee; and four members 
wrote separate minutes of disseni dealing with matters both of 
detail and prineiph*. 

A s])eeial stission of the Central Legislalure was hehl from the 
20th Novenil)er to the 22nd December to consider the Bill. In 
opening the d(?bate, the Cirianee i\I(‘mber. Sir George Schuster, 
explained several point.^ abou1 which j)nl)Iic* o])ininn had expressed 
itself a}y)r(*hensive. IL* pointed out that although in the .statutory 
provisions no (h'st inel ion ('onid he diiiwii !)et\vee}i Indian-born and 
British-horn subjefd.s* in praeti(*e ihe majority of the shareholders 
would he Indians: then* was no real dang(*r of eontrol of the Bank 
passing into non- Indian hands. As regards the proportion of 
Indian dinudors and oftieer.s of the Bank, he remarked that any 
statutory provision oji the subject would he undesirable, Init Gov- 
ernment vva.s ]^r(‘})afed to give an assurance fhat of the three officers 
one af least w^oiild be a duly qualijied Indian, and that in nominating 
the first directors the Governor-General wmuld exercise his ]) 0 WTr 
to ensure a proper rei:*’esentation of Indians. Finally, in regard 
to the question of a chaijge in the rupee-ratio, Sir George Schuster 
declared emjdiatically that the* question did not arise in eon»ection 
with this measure at all; the question before the Legislature was 
whether it wanted a* Reserve Bank, not whether it wanted the 
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existing ratio; the latter already had statutory force and all that 
was proposed was to superimpose the machinery of the Bank on 
the existing position. Subsequent discussions in the Assembly on ' 
the Bill were protracted owing to the large number of amendments 
that had been tabled. On the important clauses, however, Govern- 
ment secured the amendments’ rejection, aijd the Bill was i^assed 
on the 22nd December. Its passage by the Council of Stmte had 
to be postponed till the budget _ ^session ^ of 1934. The successful 
piloting of the Bill through the A^embly was an everj of consider- 
able importance, since it marked a further stage in the progress of 
the constitutional scheme and was in keeping with the Secretary of 
State’s pledge that everything possible would be done to expedite 
the inauguration of responsibility at the Centre. It also demon- 
strated the fact that Government’s policy had strong support from 
public opinion. 

f 

We have seen that in previous months moderate opinion had 
been rallying in favour of cooperation; this tendency, despite some 
indications oi restlessness at the protractedness of the proceedings 
of the Joint Select Committee of Parliament, was generally main- 
tained during the concluding four month?' of the year. The All- 
India Hindu Mahasabha, at its annual session held at Ajmer from 
the 14th to the 161 h October, y)assed a resolution re-nffirming the 
organization’s recently acquired belief in the importance of Hindu 
participation in the work of tljc Legislatures. It declared that 
the community could ‘‘ no longer afford to ignore the various means 
open, in and out of the constitution, to promote 'and’ protect its 
interests Another resolution, directed against. Pandit Nehru’s 
activitie.s, deplored the initiation of class movements advocating 
the extinction of landlords and capitalists. The speeches delivered 
were markedly communal in tone, but the chief significance of the 
proceedings lay in the fact that the premier Hindu organization in 
the country had now definitely announced ^its disbelief in the 
methods and policy of Congress. ^Opinion thus continued to Streng- 
then in favour of constitutional methods, but criticism of the details 
of the White Paper was also maintained." On the 7th December, 
Sir T. B. Sapru’s memoranduna to the^ Joint Select Committee 
was i!:..lea:jed for publication. It summed up the general nationalist 
attitude towards the reforms to which references have pre- 
viously been made, and offered certain definite suggestions with 
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a vie^v to liberalizing the scheme. Sir T. B. Sapru emphasized the 
necessity of introducing responsibility at the Centre at an earfy 
date after the establishment of provincial autonomy, and asked for, 
a clear definition of India’s constitutional i»sition, so that there 
might be no further diff^rentes of opinion in regard to the 
ultimate ol^jective. There was published at the same time a joint 
niemyfandum to the Committee by all the Britishi, Indian delegates 
who were#stiU in England when their conferences with the Com- 
mittee terminated, expl^ning the modifications which they sought 
to make iif the Wl^te Pa^er proposals. Resolutions criticising the 
reforms ^n more or less familiar lines were also passed by the All- 
India Liberal ^Federation ^ its annual session held in Madras 
between the 26th and 28th December. Finally, throughout the 
period under review, there was persistent talk in moderate circles 
of holding an “ All-Parties Conference” with a view to exerting 
pressure on Government to liberalize the constitutional scheme. 

Before we proceed to the section of this Chapter that deals Muslto 
w’ith tlje problems of terrorism and Communism there are various regarding 
miscellaneous subjects that require mention, ’flic first is the the Paleitliic 
reaction in India to the ^disturbances that took place in Palestine 
during November. NPws of the outbreak, and of the police action 
that liad had to he taken against Arab rioters, caused ])erturbation 
in Wuslirrf circles, where the generous policy of Britain, the man- 
datory Power. Inwards tlu‘ Jews in Pale.stine, as laid down in the 
Bill four Dechivaiion, tiad always been viewed with strong disfavour. 

A dejMitaJion of ^Insliins waited upon iiie Viceroy to protest against 
the action taken against the dAnonstrators, but the agitation 
rapidly subsided ffs soon as orderly conditions were restored. It 
was clear, however, lliat should Jcwisli immigration into Palestine 
eau.se further trouble there, Muslim agitation in India against the 
Balfonr D(H‘laration would be actively revived. 

An imjlortan^ announcement on the future administration of The future of 
P>er»r w’as mtide by H. E. the Viceroy on the 29th November during ®*^**^* 
his visit t(o Hyderabad. Pulflie opinion, it will be remembered, 
had for a long time been somewhat agitated as to the position of 
Berar under the new constitiitPion. The Viceroy’s announcemei^ 
was to the* efiect tha^ Berar would continue to be adm^istered 
jointly with the Central Provinces, the joint Province occupying 
under the new constitution a position analogous to that of a Province 
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of British India, — though arrangements would be made to mark 
the Nizam’s sovereignty over Berar. The announcement was 
generally approved by Indian public opinion. 


Hit report On the 20th December, the Committee appointed to investigate the 

administrative problems which would arise when the new ^province of 
Orissa was formed issued its report. The Committee recommended 
that Cuttack should be the capital of the new Province, with,, Puri 
as the summer headquarters. The creation of a small High Court 
was also recommended — on the novel basis of vesting the three 
Puisne Judges with jurisdiction to do the wori: that in the major 
Provinces district and sessions judges do on the original side— 
but not that of a University ; and the Committee! expressed the 
opinion that a self-contained cadre for the All-India Services within 
the Province was impossible and suggested a joint cadre with Bihar. 
The capital cost of the various recommendations including expen- 
diture on buildings was estimated at about Rs. 39 lakhs. 


iK>UBTH 

SECTION: 
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Nothing has been said in the three preceding sections about 
terrorist and other revolutionary activities, since although they re- 
mained very much alive, and called for constant vigilance on the 
part of the forces of Government, th;y exercised during 1933 
relatively little influence on the main stream or political events. Our 
account must start with a brief description of the last stages of the 
Meerut Conspiracy Case. This important trial, which lasted for 
nearly four and a half years and cost Government over Rs. 18 lakhs, 
was concluded before the Sessions (/ourt on the 15th January 1933 
The facts of the ease have been touched uj)on in previous report% 
but the decision of the trying Judge, Mr. Yorke, may be briefly sum- 
marised, His judgment recorded that tlie Communi:»t International 
in Russia aimed at bringing about revolutions for the overthrow of 
existing Governments throughout tin* world by means of armed 
risings, and establishing Soviet Republics in their place; that the 
International worked to that end through brancheij^ wsueh as the Com- 
munist Party of Great Britain and auxiliary organizations such as 
the League against Imperialism and the Young Communist League, 
some of which, though nominally independent, were controlled by 
the parent organization ; that India was selected as a field for opera- 
tions ag, on^ of the most likely places for the next advance towards 
world revolution and one of the weaker links in the capitalist chain ; 
that the methods adopted included incitement of antagonism between 
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capital and labour, tlie development of labour orgKinizations worked 
apparently for tlie benefit of their members but actually for the 
])romotion of tJu* (Jommunist programme, the* encouragement of 
strikes, and# tlie conduct of •pro]1aganda by speeches and leaflets*; 
and yiat the accused iff the Meerut Case took part in this conspiracy, 
which^aimed at dejiriving the Kin*g of the Sovereignty of British 
India, Th(f Judge eonvicb^d 27 out of the 30 accused and sentenced 
them to various terms of trans})ortatioii and imprisonment, ranging 
from transportation •for life to rig(u*oiis inijirisonment for three 
years. 

The sentence.s were sever(*]y criticised in nationalist circles in 1 lie Appeal 
India and also by .supporl(;rs of tlie Labour Party in Britain, on the 
ground that the accused were guilty of nothing worse than holding 
radical ideas in politics, and that the iiunislimeiit inflir-ted on them 
was Tar loo severe. But the appellate judgment of the Allahabad 
High CoTirt whicli was announced on the 3rd August, — allhoiigli re- 
i>iarkablf# jiriinarily for its substantial reduction ii;^ the sentences 
imjiosed, — fully vindicated Hovernment. 's aelion in starting tlu' 
].rosecutions and generally •supported the tiiulings of the session^ 
judge. 3die apjieal jucTges took a serious vm‘w of the conspirac>'. 
asserting t^ud “ in this ease tlie (fovernmeiil has not prosecuted 
anyone for his o])iiiions; tlie gravamen of the charge, — which as re- 
gards a large majority of the accused has been jtroved, — is tliat they 
have ciideav’oiuvd to put their opinions into jiractice/’ Tiu'y went 
on to declare tlpit “ the reason why ludhing substantial w;is done by 
the accused was llu' alertness and strict vigilance of the police, who 
A’ ere able to dis(*f>ver the ctuispiracy at an I'arly stage and constantly 
vatelied the eondnet of all the accused till their arrest.^’ The judges 
also referri'd iu forcible Avonls to the daugrr of such activities in a 
('(uintry such as India. They gave it as their opinion that “ A\heij 
a sctlitious apjical made to illiterate and ignorant woi'J:ers and 
])easaiits, wlicA organized propaganda is carried on among them, 
]>articular]y during strikes, and wltcn inflammatory ^Speeches arc made, 
it is not possible to look iiiion such conduct merely with coiitem])' 
on the ground of its futility; sifeh a course of action might well , 
lead to a soriou» general strike, a widespread breach of tli^ jiuhlic 
yieace, and bloodshed/' Owing mainly to the fact that the prisoners 
liad already spent a lang iieriod in jail the sentences imposed on. 
them were however much ivod need ; 9 of them were given the benefit. 
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of the doubt and ^acquitted, though it was made clear that they had 
themselves largely to blame for their prosecution. Finally, the 
judges drew attentfion to the defects in the law and the obstructive 
tactics of the accused, which wei^e mainly responsible ^or the pro- 
tractedness of the trial. 

The judgment had, on the whole, a favourable reception. But 
although there was no doubt that with regard to all the [fundamentals 
of the case it had clearly vindicated th/^ prosecution, the wisdom of 
(government in having initiated the trial continued tp be fVigorously 
called in question in nationalist circles. The coijditions that pre- 
vailed in India at the time the ease started, particularly in the in- 
dustrial centres of Calcutta and Bombay, had been forgotten. In 
the year 1928 there had been much labour unrest in various parts of 
the country, of which Communist workers had been quick to take 
advantage. In particular they succeeded in exploiting the discontent 
felt by the cotton operatives in Bombay and the railway' workers 
in Lillooah nqur Calcutta in such a way as to bring aboht a tem- 
porary paralysis of essential services and important industries; riots 
and attacks on the police were frequenf, and every eifoj-t was made 
to stir up hatred not only against servants of the Crown but against 
employers of labour, landlords, and the i)ropertied classes generally. 
Agents sent from Britain had taken a prominent part in working 
up this situation, and had joined forces vifith Indian Communists 
recently released after serving sentences in connection with the 
Cawnpore Conspiracy Case of 1924, and with agitators in the rural 
areas of the United Provinces and Punjab. The activities of these 
conspirators became such that it was essential to td'ke action against 
them, and their trial at Meerut, apart from establishing the general 
fact that the aim of the Communists was the violent overthrow of 
Ihe Gover^iment established by law in India and the forcible expro- 
priation of the propertied classes, had the specific effect of seriously 
disorganizing the Indian Communist movement. Thfe menace how- 
ever remains, and has intensified %ince the end of the period dealt 
with in this report. It is clear that the fJommunist International 
has by no means given up its plghis against India or abandoned its 
gener[‘Ui)plicy, and that should a fa\n>urabfe opportunity for extend- 
ing its influence occur it would eagerly take advantage of it. More- 
over it became increasingly evident during *1933 that the agitators 
who carry out the policy of the Communist International and the 
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Indian terrorists whose activities we will coiisidef in a moment have 
nowadays a j^reat deal ideologically in common^ and, so far as the/ 
differ, do so over means rather than ends. The former aim at over- 
throwing ihe established Gftveriiment by means of violent mass re- 
volytijn; the latteii* at achieving the same object by individual 
assassination and outrage. But since the expediency ot the second 
method uifder existing cjiiditioys had begun to be called in question 
among terrorist organizations, there was a pronounced tendeniiy for 

til esc tAvo enemies <fC society to join hands. 

• • 

The terror^nt motement •lias been a grave menace to the peace The terrorist 
of India for many years. Ite centre has always been Bengal, but 
from time to time it has temporarily extended thence, first to North- extent, 
ern India, and more recently to the Madras Presidency and Assam. 

In NortJiern India it has been kepi under control without the in- 
troduction of special legislation, excejit to exiiedite trials, and there 
fiave been few open manifestations of the movement there during 
the lastfyear or two. In Bengal, liowT.ver, the ordinary law has not 
sufficed and has had to be substantially supplemented. The Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Act of ^925 framed for this purpose 
expired in the early part of 1930, by Avliidi time a considerable re- 
duction in, the number of terrorist outrages had been effected. It 
was, however, quickly apjiarent that the terrorist organization had 
not been crushed, for,, in April of tliat year, the spectacular ('hitta- 
gong Armoury raid took place. The Bengal Criminal LaAV Amend- 
ment Act- wa^ immediately re-intr^Iuced by Ordinance and was 
subsequently replaced on the Statute Book by the Bengal Legisla- 
tive Council. Nevertheless, for some time, the number of terrorist 
crimes in the Province mounted steadily, bringing about a situa- 
tion of the utmost gravity. One reason for this was that the expiry 
of the Act of 1925 had entailed the release of all persons interned 
under it, and mai^ of them had forthwith reverted to their former 
activities. Eten after powers for dealing with the movement had 
been restoredij some time inevitaBly elapsed before fresh information 
to justify the detentiqp of these and other persons was obtained. 

By 1932 the movement had beconfe so dangerous and widespread tha1» 
further protfjctke measftVes against it had to be taken. Huri«g 1933 
no additional legislation was passed, but the existing Acts were 
extended to other areas. The troops which had been sent to Bengal 
in 1932 remained, and apart from the practical assistance they have 
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afforded the polict*^ their presence has had an excellent moral eifect, 
in providing a visible manifestation of the powers of Government, 

which had per}iai)s ‘oeen insufficiently exhibited in the ])ast. 

« 

TJie achievements of the terrorists ‘during the three«-years 1930, 
1931, and 1932 constitute an appalling record.'c In the first yea^* the 
total number of outrages, whicli iiieliides murders, daeoities,* bonib 
outrages, ro])heri(*s. and attempts toocommi,t tliese offences, as well as 
armed raids, amounted t(4 30. This was ]ieai*ly doubt'd in 1931, 
v.dieii a total of (iti was reeorded, and the 1932 figure, 94, sh(-wi‘d 
a further large increas(‘. Actuall.y. ^d‘teg (he outrage at 

Pahartali near Chittagong in So])teml)er of that year, a gradual 
inijiroveinont began. Thi^ wa.s wi'll mayitained during 1933, and 
I lie total number of outrages for the year in all the above classes 
wa" 43, During tin* firsl eigld nnmths of tin* year tin* nuuiher 
of outrages had been reduced to the relatively vsmall total of 
12. Ill January, two armetl daeoities were eommilted by 
bhadralufj youyis in Howrah and Ti]>pera, and an attempt was made 
in Dacca to rob a British soldier of his revolver. Durimg May and 
Juno some armed daeoities were eonimifted in various parts (if the 
Province but mostly without much siicces.s‘ The only major out- 
rage during the.se eiglit months wa.s the murder of the CoiumissioiK'r 
of Police ill the Frencli tei-rilory of t ’handeniagore on tin* Ilooghly, 
Xorth of Calcutta. The im])rovement was due to the combine.! 
effects of llie internment (»f imj)Ortaiit terrorists and police success 's 
in frustrating new plots and seizing arms and explo.sives. hi Janu- 
ary suffieieiit information was ac(piir(‘d to institute an Imimrlant 
conspiracy case which was still under trial at the clos^^ of the year. In 
February, Siirjya Sen, the absconding organizer of tlie Chittagong 
Armoury raid, was captured along with two oth(*rs. In Md\\ aiiotlnu- 
absconder in this case named Dastidar, together with a woman nannal 
Kalpana Dutt, were arrested in Chittagong; aiK| in the same month 
Diiiesh Maziimdar, a convicted terrorist wJio had esetiped froii:i jail, 
wa- captured with some other (ftingeroiis abscondei^ in (hilciitta. 
During the same period the police wore successful in effecting several 
important seizures of arms. The lliggost hauls took place in Calcutta, 
On tlie'25iid July three CJiiiicM* seamvju wo^c arrested Kiere in posses- 
sion of 5 pistols, a revolver and 500 rounds of ammunition; and in 
August and September over 200 sticks of dynamite, 120 detonators, 
9 revolvers, 1,000 rounds of ammunition, and several live bombs w^ere 
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(liscoverod. On the 2nd oJ* 8c])t(?nibor, however, further terroriSt 
outrage of the worst type occurred. Mr. Burge, the District Magis-^ 
tj‘iite of ]\Iidnapore, was shot dead by two youfclis as lie was about 
to take part in a local football n)^tch. The murder had a profound 
effect on JnWian public^ oiiiuion outside Bengal and also to soni(‘ extent 
\vith4n*it, — mainly mf doubt becausfj it was the third of its kind per- 
jietrafod in^Midnapore within three years. Mr. Gandhi qualified his 
eondeiunati^n by ineludii^g in il!» a criticism of what he described as 
Government’s count er-tert;orism but apart from this, and some 
equivocal •com^ients in certain Calcutta new^spa liters, the outrage ap- 
j>ears to have ca«is(*d iflore widespread liorror than any that occurred 
during the three ])revious years. 

Wliile the number of outrages committed is the most obvious 
(uiterioii for assessing the extent of the terrorist menace, it is not, 
uuf(U‘tunately, the (Uily one. The eommission of outrages depends 
on the oxistence of men willing to perpetrate them, the possession of 
v'v.Mpons^ and the occurrtmce of opportunity. The ]>()liee 1 !'.rr>iuriioiit 
were engaged in an arduous and ceaseless struggle to discover 
the more dangerous men, ty deprive terrorist suspects of arms, and 
to jirotect ])ossible vicl4ms. That they aehi(‘ved substantial siieeess 
in Ibis, as compared with the jirecedinjr years, is evi l.nP. I3ut 
tlun-c wnn*(^ exeellent lu'ason.s for believing that adheren:'* < f the 
t'UTorj.st cult w’cre still very mnmn’ous. This w’as apiiainnjrly duo 
to wid(*s})read jan-sistT^ney of belief amongst Bengali IJfadraloij 
Hindus, in^the eftleaey of murder as a political wnnipou. Puldic 
condemnations of tlic cult in the press and on the plalform, allhongh 
frc(pient. vrere m many eases o])viously ])(‘rfunctory and witliout 
(ie])ili of feeling. Had there been a really strong and healthy public 
opinion on llie subjei-t in the Province, llunv is no (piestie.i tluit an 
atmos])Iiere eonld soon have been created in wiiieh it would have 
been imjio.ssi^io for t(‘rrorisni to fiourisli. Attention was pu!)li*iy 
(l’r('ct(‘d to tli^s fact by the Commissioner nf the P>unhvan I>i\isit>n 
in a ?;})eech deliveri'd during De^'cmber, which gave ri.se to a good 
d('al of comment.* An important enunciation of Government 's 
general policy tow ards*1orrorisn^ wms made shortly before by the 
Governor of Jlcngal. 8 i in dolin^ Anderson. He said he k!\e;v ()f no' 

* It .should 1)0 recorded that during 1934 there does seem to have been 
some gtMluine iniprovemei^t in the attitude of the public in Bengal towards 
terrorism. 
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sc/zereign remedy or heroic measure to which a civilized Government 
could have recourse that would ensure an immediate suppression of 
the evil. lie pinned^ his faith on steady jiressure, but realized that 
the process of eradication must inevitably be slow. At the end of 
the year the Government of Bengal, ifi pursuance of t^iis policy, 
were engaged in preparing fresh legislation embodying in j^enyaijent 
form the temporary Acts that had already been passed to ctxnbat 
the movement 

As we Jiave mentioned, the infeefioti of terrorism Some years 
ago spread to tJie Provinces of Northern India, and a concidei’able 
number of outrages occurred in the Pfiiijab, fhe United Provinces, 
and Dellii. As a result however of the institution of certaiu con- 
spiracy cases and of successful minor prosecutions, terrorism in these 
areas has been largely checked. Tliere was no IcTrorisf: crime of 
importance in Northern India during 1933. It is noteworthy how- 
ever that during the year some leaflets were distributed in certain 
places by the Hindustan Sociali.st Pepiiblican Association which 
is the title und^ which terrorist conspirators in this pat! o! India 
generally do their y)anipliletecring. The l(‘afle1s aniioimced that the 
three years respite had come to an end.# This was presumably 
a reference to a communication sent to Mr. Gfindhi early in 1930 in 
which he was given three years to attain the freedom India by 
‘‘ non-violent ’’ moans. The time-limit having ex})ired and non- 
violent methods for obtaining Independence* having demonstrably 
failed, the ptamphlets urged the young^ men of India to set about 
killing Europeans. These exhortations however yielded no result. 

A surprising development of the year was the sudden appeii ranee of 
terrorist conspiracy in the Madras Presidency, whiciriiacl i)reviously 
been almost completely immune. Owing, it is now believed, to police 
pressure in Northern India, certain terrorist conspirators appear to 
have migrated Southwards during the year, and some of them there 
committed a bank robbery in Ootacamund on the ^6tli April. They 
were captured after a police sub-in .spector had been fired at b/ one 
of them. Other members of the same gang were discoVered on the 
1st May in Madras city, in consequence of l^ie accidental explosion 
6f a bomb by which one of them was mortaljy wounded. The Louse 
in whi(£i t?iey were residing was raided and during the struggle 
which occurred with the police a constable was wounded by another 
bomb. Materials for making bombs and a quantity of rifle ammuni- 
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tion was discovered. This grotip of terrorists had apparently been 
organized in Northern India by a Bengali terroilst ab.sconder who 
was subsequently arrested in Benares. On the 21st July a second 
suspected con.sj)ira(*y was discovered. Some iMndrasi youtli.s were 
arrested in •Madi-as city willr arnis in their j)OSsession, and the sub- 
sequent investigation ^i.sdosed the existence of a terrorist organiza- 
tion wliicli owed its jncc])tion to the association of convicted 
I^Iadra.si (’(ftigress voIiinttH^rs with Bengali terrorists in the Madras 
jails. Th(‘ Joi)sj)irators wf're planning the a.ssa.ssijiation of ulTieials 
and the ('ommissio/j •of daeoities, and are ]iow being pi*osecuted. 

Thero liave alA) been piniufosiaiions of terrorist activity in ^\ssam, 
chiefly in the Dit;trict.s bordering on Bengal, and consisting mainly 
of })ostal and train rol)l)e!*ies. t^imilar troubh* has also been 
experienced in tlie parts of Burma adjacent to the Chittagong District 
of Bengal. In Akyab. a terrorist eonsjiiraey Avas detected towards 
tlie end of the year, and the police rounded up a gang of about twenty 
persons. MTU's! of whom came from Chittagong. Rome have since 
been intc^med and the remainder relea.sed on certain conditions. 

We eoneliide Avitli an account of llie course of events wid: regard FIFTH 
to the constitutional positi^)!? of Burma. At the close of the Burma 
Round Table ConfenuK'c in January 11132, the Prime Minisler, aftev the cons- 
deseribiiig <Jie general lines of the proposed constitution for Burma, 
announced that the question Avliether Burma should join the pro- the Burmete 
|;()sed Indian Federal icyi, or be separated from India, wntdd be 
placed before the Burmese electorate at a general election. The elec- 
tion was lield in November and the anti-separationists secured a 
majority. In December, when the lu'w Legislative Council met, the 
(uieslicm of separtition wa.s taken up. but tlie verdict was disconeert- 
ingly ambiguous. Although the alternatives otTered were separation 
from India on the basis of the constitution outlined by the Prime 
iMiiiLster, or entry into the Indian Federation under the same condi- 
tions as otlief British Indian Provinces, the Council rejected botli, 
and (ieclared That it would continue to oppose separation until 
Burma was offered a greater meflsure of rCvSponsibility, (U' alterna- 
tively, Avould agree to gntry into the Indian Federation ])rovided 
the right of voluntary secession ^^ere retained. 

Delegates frt)m BuAna were not invited to the Thivd*^lound Indian opiniM 
Table Conference, as tlieir presence could hardly be helpful while [^^aurinefe 
such complete uncertainty over the separation issue ])revailed. conundrum. 
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Second 
failure 
of the 
Burma 
Legislative 
Council to 
reach a deci- 
sion. 


Towards the middle of January, however, rumours began to circulate 
in India and Burma that a final decision in favour of separation had 
been reached in London. This nainrally caused jicrturbation among 
ihe anti-separationists, and protests were recorded against what was 
described as a wilful repudiation (ft the emphaticaWy declan'd 
wishes of the Burmese i)eople Two leadeis of the group #pro- 
c(?eded to Delhi to enlist the su}>port of the Tj(‘gislative Assenildy to 
their d(miancls. As a result of their efi'orjs. a manifestj) si<>ned by 
M7 Assembly members was issued on the 8th February, dc^'bn’intr Miat 
Indian opinion would raise no objoction to Vhe exerc'ise by ti.(* 
Bnnnese of tbe ri^bf of secession on t^'nns ci(*«'ej)tab^e to the F(‘d(*ra- 
lion. The acting President of the Indian Con^m^ss and several 
Indian nationalists snbsecjueiitly indicat('/l that tliey agreed with 
this A’iew. The agreement liowevcr was not nnanimous so far as 
Indian opinion was eoneerimd. For exam]d(\ the ])osition aecepted 
in the Assembly members^ manifesto was strongly (>j)[)f)s(Ml* by 
Mr. Srinivasa Sastri and otber prominent Liberals of on the 

ground that t|j^e rigid of sei^ession, if granted to Burma, would 
be a i)aralyzing weakness in a country where centrifugal forces have 

always been stronger than eentrijxdal forces.” 

« 

Tbe situation was thus Ix'eoming more and more involved. On 
the one hand, the Burma Legislative (’oiincil had failed tt> makt* any 
definite choice between the alternatives idaccil ])(*foi*e it. and bad 
demanded a rigid whicli Oovernnund had aRnonnc(‘d would not be 
given; on the other, ojnnion in India \\as divided e.s to the ^wisdom 
(tf fdlowing Burma to join thc^ Federation on the tcrin>‘ d«*niandcd 
Py ilie anti-se})ar<ationists. (Tovernmenrs aMiUidc iu Hio matuu* 
remained nnebangod. On tljc 20th March PK'l.'t tlic Secretary of Slate 
announced in the ITonse of Commons tliat it was still ojxui to Burma 
either to sej)ai'ate from India on the basis of llie const ituti<m out- 
iined at tbe Burma Bound Tabh‘ Confci'ence. or to riuaain a 
Province of British India as a constituent unit •of the Federatio)i. 
lie suggested, further, that if tb(‘ JLirmes- p(‘opIe wislied ih(‘*is^iic 
to be settled they could request the local (Tovernmedt to give the 
Legislative Council amdher op])ortnnity :ijr dLseussing it. This 
•fr.'ink offer had tlie effect of inducing some* of the iiarty headers to 
put fetward a request for a spccia*! ('ouiuud session* wlde.h was 
granted, and it was decided that the session should take ]daee 
between the 2;’)th April and the 6th May. Sffrong 1io]k*s were enter- 
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tained that oii this occasion a definite verdict would he secured# 

But they proved baseless. During the entire sei^?jion the Council 
debated only one of several motioas due for discussion and ftiiled to 
reach a decision even on this. To apportion the blame for this 
unhappy ei)f!sode is beyond oitr scope; it will be sufficient to observe 
that ^ha only infcrencfT that could be drawn from the failure of the 
C’ouncfl on two occasions to agree on any definite and practical 
verdict on ^ic issue plaegd befcg*e it was that it shrank from the 
rcsponsibilitji’ of taking so im^iortant a decision. Tn tlic circumstances 
Oovernme^^t could do*no more than refer tJie whole question to the 
Joint Select Co^iinittee of I^rJiament. A memorandum by the 
Secretary of State was laid before the Joint Select Cornniitiee and 
])ublislu?d on the 7th August containing an exposition of lus consti- 
tutional proposals with regard to Burma if Burma were separated. 

It was however made clear that the question of separation was one 
for Parliament to decide. 

Tlu‘ constitution proposed for Burma folIowtHi. irenerally the The Burma 

lines of Miat proposed for India. Certain Departiiaenrs. namely 

those of Defence, External Affairs, Ecclesiastical AffaiiN, and the decision 

Excluded Areas, were 40 b? entrusted to the Governor personally, separation 

All oth(*r Dei>artments were to be transferred to Ministers responsible ^ 

^ ; , . 1 . o ^ Parliament, 

to the Legialaiure, hut in tliLs transferred sphere the Govei'uor wa^ 

also to have a s])ecial responsibility in regard to certain matters. 

The scheme was criticised in Indian nationalist circles on the ground 
tliat it ajnounted to foiviug se]iarati<m on tlie Ibirniese people against, 
tlieir will, ?ind dt was also suggested it offered them less than 
tlicy would get as ,a constitucut unit (»f the Federatirui, There 
seemed still to be considerable mi.sunderstamling of the real ])Osition 
b<qh in Burmese and Iml.iaii j»c»li:ieai eireles. but this ^^a- laigelv 
r<*moved by the Secretary of Stale in an imjamlant speech made 
dui'ing the Joint Select (T)inmittee's discussions with the Burmese 
d<degates in I^eceuihcr. lie i)ointed out that Government had never 
abdicated its *right to C(»me to any decision it tliought proper in 
legard to se]%ration: th(‘ Prime .Minislei* had merely stated that 
Government 'would clioc^e its line of action after consulting juiblic 
ojiinion in Burma. As iy> clear Expression of o])inion was available,* 
Government ha^l* decided to nffer the question to the J(»jid^S»'lect 
Comiuittee. As for tlie alleged shortcomings of the proposed con- 
stitution, any impart ird investigator would admit that it was not 
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inferior in substance to the Indian constitution. Finally, the {Secre- 
tary of State recapitulated the arg-nments in favour of separation 
and re-affirmed Government's decision not to concede the right of 

4 

\fithdrawal to any constituent unit of the Federation. -As the Com- 
mittee's work was still far from iinish^d at the close of niir period 
the constitutional future of Burma remained ikicertain. The^ discus- 
sions in the Committee ha(i however again brought out the fa€t that 
opinion in Burma, tliougli divide(^ on tlje question of* separation, 
was definitely op]>osed to unconditional federation with India on the 
basis of the constitution outlined. 



CHAPTEE n. 


Problenui of Defence and Emigration. 

We propose in this Chapter to describe certain oiiistanding Trouble on 
events conneeted with India Defence and internal security and 
tJic poeiljon of Indiana* in tlie Colonies and Dominions. It would 
be welf to mention at Hie outset tJiat the period covered by 
this Chapter ^as well as tlic; remait^iii" Chapters of the volume is the 
financial yea« from April 1932 to March 1933. We pro})ose to 
commence pur aeeouni: with a brief description of the military 
operations undertaken duriuj' j:he year on tlie Frontier aiul else- 
where. Conditions in Baluchistan durinf^ tlie period were on the 
whole quiet and pea(*eful, Init in Cliitral «and Wazirislan o])erations Chitral. 
on a small scale liad to be undertaken. The hieiiiiial relief of the 
Cliitral Garrison was carried out in Septemlier 1932. During the 
])revio\is month, fighting occurred in Dir Stale between the Nawab’s 
forces anfl lashkars of the Salarzai and Sharaozai tribes of Lower 
Dir, led by the Faqir of Alingar. The .safety of ili(^ Chitral road 
was imiierilled and it was tb(*refoiv necessary to concentrate ao 
emergency column at Bandagai in Dir on the 13th Sejit ember 
cover the ])assage of the*relief column. Tb<* laHcr concenirated at 
Dargai on the lltli September and on tlic 27th September arrived 
in Chitral without incident. During tliis period, considerable 
oi)])osition was ofl’erod to the emergency colnnin by the Shamoziis, 
a neiglibouring Bajaur tribe, and by local Dii^u’al.s. instigat hI by 
the. FaqiV of Alingar. Camps were sniped and nuiiierou-- liriislo’s 
witli tlie ti-oojis took place. Several sucees.sful ambuslie.s w(‘re 
effected by the twops, and the lloyal Air Force commenced opera* 
tion.s against the liostile. Uudikaj's and villages on the 17lh Sejitem- 
b(*j*. Subse(juently the Sliamozais sued for ])eac(* and entered into 
an Agreement in the latter half of Octo]>er. To eiismv the ^^afe 
witlidrawal of* tlie Relieved column, a further column was formed 
and cqpcentrat»d at Bandagai on the 1st October to reinforce the 
emergency column The roliev(*d •column left Chitral on the 29th 
September and reached Dargai vdthout incident on the 12th 
October. 

During life latter hi!f of •1932, conditions in the Soi^thern Conditions 
province of Afghanistan became unsettled owing to vigorous pro- ^Mlrlsfnn. 
pagaiida carried on by» pro-Amanullah agents with the object of 

( 59 ) 
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Other 

troubles. 


,erea1in" trouble for the government at Kabul. This agitation led 
in November to ihe revolt of tJie Dari’e Khel tribe of Zadrans in 
Kiiost. In February IWiS, synipatJiy with the disaffected elements 
on the Afghan side of the Durand Line, and the prospect of loot, 
induced bands of Wazirs and Mahstids to cross into KJiost. In 
order to secure the withdrawal of the tribesnM^n a cordon of t*^oo])S, 
drawn from the Razinak, Bannu and Kohat Infantry Brigades, and 
Jrregulai's of the Kurram Militia, Tochi Scouts and South Wazir- 
istan Scouts, was formed on the line Arawali-Thal-Mirsnshah-Datta 
Khel. The object of this cordon was to prevent further movement 
across the border and to intercept supplier or |:einforcements on 
their way to the lashkar. The Boyal Air Force cooperated with 
troops on both sides of the cordon. Jirnas of the tribes were also 
informed by llis Excellency tlie Governor of the Nortli-West 
Frontier Province that punitive action would be taken against sec- 
tions concerned if the laMars did not withdraw^ from across the 
border in four days. This threat, combined with the resistance 
(ilfered by the, Afghan Government Forces, and the arrival in Klu-st 
of reinforcements from Kabul, was effective and the lashkartrnJs 
returned to their home.s by the 18th Mhrch. 

Internal trouble during the year necessitated the use of Iroops 
in three dilfereiit localities. In the late summer of 193J, the situa- 
tion in Bengal had deteriorated as the result of terrorist activity 
and it finally became so threatening that ii was decided to movt^ 
additional military units to certain areas. One British baltalinu 
was sent to Dacca, and one Indian battalion to each of the fojh»w- 
ing ])iaces: IMyiiicnsiiurh, Goniilla, Gliittagojig, Aliduapon*. Bankui-i, 
and Saidpur. It is significant that the Iasi of th(‘ more spcctac\iiar 
outrages during our period, namely that at the Pahai'tali Kailwey 
Institute, took place just as the move of these units b(*gan. Simo- 
then the troops have earried out extensive flag marches and contirsu- 
ally assist(*d tlic civil authorities in rounding up absconders and 
other terrorists, 'fuming now to Alwar, in January 11)33, agiiation 
in the ^leo Districts of the State became so serious iljat tlie Stale 
authorities were unable to deal with the siGiatioii. In coiise(|ijencc 
it became necessary to send into the disturbed areas a detacbmeut 
of Imperial Troops whose presence (piickly led to a return of con- 
fidence and to the restoration of order. By the end of i\rarcli it 
became possible to reduce the Imperial Tr»oo])s to 1 squadron of 
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cavalry and 2 conipanii^.s of infantry and in August it was found 
])ossibJe to whhdniw thorn altofj^eiher. Since tlieir withdrawal 
everything has remained quiet in the Stale. as regards 

Kushmir, the disturbance of 1^)31 had h*d to the posting of Iwjjeria! 

Tioops in tfie State, Jt was not possibh* tf» dispense wil!i tiies*- 
entinflj"* until October J9 .j 2, wlieji t4io Indian infantry batl/ilion in 
the .Alirpur^Tehsil was relieved by State ti-oops. 

• • • 

We maj now turn to certain evcnits of interest coiiin‘eted with The Army, 
military adiniiiLstrati(fn dnritig the year. It was mentioned in ou:* 
last report* timf a Alilit^iry x\ead(*iny lias b(*(‘n opeiH*d in Delira Dun indiaiiization. 
for The training of candidates for all branelies of tin* Ind'aii Anny. 

D'lring the year under review, the lirst and second batcl.ies of ‘>0 
eaeb, consisting of In suecesisfiil candidates at tin* o]>en compf‘litive 
examination and .lo from the rank> of tin* Indian Army jin'ludiirj' 
tlie kidiaii Territorial Force, were admit teii into the Academy. 

Twenty •eandidali's from the Indian Sta;(*.x Forces were a]sf> ad- 
mitted, ^In addition to this, preliminary sti ps have* been taken to 
put into (‘tfeet the decision, in connection with tie* Indiani/al iou ih’ 
the Army, to ext(‘nding the j^mpe of Indiaiiization to the ecpilvalent of 
a Division of all arms the necessary ancillary servi(‘(*s. Finally, 
as a further st(‘p towards the Indianization of tin* ranton^ient.s 
I)t'p;irtmenf, the numln'r of apin>in1ni(*nts of P^xeentivi* Ofiicev ria^> 

II. ri’srrveil foi* Indian oftieer.s liolding the Viceroy's ( 'oinriiissioii or 
lieloiijjing to the Indian *ri*rritoriaI Foret*, was increast‘d fro. it *20 to 00. 
provided tjial (*ainlidai('s with snflicient (jnalili(*a1ions were forth- 
to till fheni. iveernitment ff»r these a])i>(>intments will he 
irradnal, vacancy's hi the ( hmloninents Dcjiartment as a whole, as 
Iln*y occur, being filled alternately by the ap}K)intment of a Kinc '^ 
Fommission oOieer as a Flass I oflfieer and a Viceroy’s roniinis.sioiu*d 
otnc(*r or an oOicer of tin* Indian Territorial Force as a Class If odieer, 
rcspeetivt*ly, jintil tin* existing oflieiatiiig Flass T officers hav’e been 
ahsorlied. Tly'reafTei’ tin* vaeanei(*s will he filled by Class 11 officers 
until 20 officers of tliis class hav‘ been ap]n)inted; and no fiirth'*!* 
i*eenntmont of Fh*:.ss I officers will he made until this number has 
been reaehed, Vaeaneii\s oeciirryig after 20 Flass IT officers have 
been appointed will he illed by CIajs.s I and Clas.s IT officevs in tlie* 

I)ro]tor1ion of 1 to 3, res]>ectively. • ^ 

The programme of r(*-organization and ineehanizafion of the OrjTanizatioii 
Army continued to make^ progress during the year. It was decided Nation. 
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to replace gradually the armoured cars of Armoured (Jar Com- 
paiiies by light tanks and to rename the com])anies so equipped as 
“ Light Tank Ct*upanies Sufiieient liglit tanks were purchased 
during the year to provide 2 eorapaipes with these arpioui t'd light- 
ing vehicles. The disbandment of all Tione/Ts units was eoin[)]eted 
during the year. These units previously formed a sepoi'ate^orgaui- 
zation in the Army and were intended to relieve Sapper and Aimer 
units of certain responsibilities— ^primai?ily that of txmd making. 
Modem conditions, and present day organization of the Army, how- 
ever, militated against the usefulness of Pioneers who w^ere neither 
fully trained or armed as infantry hor capable cC imdertaking the 
work of skilled engineers, and the expense of their maintenance was 
not justified. As a corollary to the abolition of Pioneers, certain 
increases were made in the establishments of Sappei-s aiiil iVliners. 
The Alechanical Transport Services in India were also rc-organized 
and re-distributed. This measure included the completion of the 
mechanization of the 2nd line transport of 3 cavalry brigades, the 
placing of th? Alechanical Transport Ex])erimental Establishment 
at Chaklala on a permanent footing, the reduction of the number 
of spare vehicles in load-carr>'ing units, iiid the iristiturioii of a 

genera] repair reserve. 

m 

In 1928-29, the military budget was stabilized until I he year 
1931-32 at an annual figure of Rs. 55 crores. In 1929-30, tiie period 
was extended to 1932-33. In 1930-31, it was further extended to 
1933-34 and the stabilized figure reduced to Us. 53.63 .crores from 
1931-32. Owing to the deterioration in the general finances of the 
country, however, the budget for 1931-32 was’Tedaced to Ks. 51.90 
crores exclusive of Us. 10 lakhs for the expansion of the Indian 
Territorial Force. The budget for 1932-33 was fixed at Rs. 46.65 
crores excluding Rs. 9 lakhs granted for the expansion of the Terri- 
torial Force. The reduction of Rs. 5.25 crores was effected as 
follows: Retrenchments, Rs. 3.10 crores; postpomment of the 
programme of re-equipment, Ils. I crore; and emergency cut in 
pay, Us. 1.40 crores. New measures, such as the cost of the Indian 
Military Academy, accounted for an expenditure of Rs. 25 lakhs. 
A sum/jf Rs. 10 lakhs was also allotted foi',the purchase or construc- 
tion of bungalo'svs for military^ officers in Cantonments where the 
shortage is most acute. Out of this sum Rs. 4.79 lakhs were spent 
on the purchase and repair of 25 house.*? and the construction of 
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5 class III quarters for junior married officers, ihe balance being 
carried forward to next year. Besides these purchases, preliminarj’’ 
steps w'ere taken and statistics collected in resj)ect of others which 
were considered necessary. 

The establisliinenj* of the Royal Air Force in India remained The Royal 
at a* ifrcngth of 8 Squadrons aifd 1 Bomber Transport Flight, 

During th^ year under review^ the re-equipment of the second 
Squadron of No. 2 (Indiaii) Wing Station, Rkalpur, with Hart ” 

Bomber aircraft waso completed. The budget estimate for 1982-33 

was fixed ^t Rh. 1,57.91 lakhs. 

• 

During the period covered by this report, aircraft of the Royal Royal Air 
Air Force in India have flown 1,892 hours on operations over the 
area of the North-West I^rontier and Baluchistan. In March and 
April 1932, they w'ere engaged in dealing with the tribal disturb- 
itnce» in the Mohmand and Bajaur areas. A flight of aircraft was 
also moved to Fort Sandeman during April to operate with a mobile 
column in defence of a Militia Post which liad been attacked by 
tribe.smeu. Tlie Koyfil Air Force 'were actively employed in Septem- 
ber against tril)cs in Bajaur^wlio were oppasing the movement of the 
Cliitral R-‘liof Poliimiis* In February 1933, five Squadrons of air- 
craft cooperated w'itb the Army in restoring order in Waz^istan 
after the uflresi which had occurred due io distnvbaneeH in Afghan- 
istan. In addition to the normal training occupations the Royal 
Air Force undertook two special long distance exercLse flights. The 
first waps tjie visit of 5 Bomber aircraft to Gilgit on the 17th of 
October 1932. *Tlie second was the •movement of 4 aircraft from 
Ambala to Sing^^port* and return. The Royal Air Force again co- 
operated w’ith the Survey of India and completed the survey for 
Tuapping pur])oses of an area covering 1,395 square miles in 
Waziristan and 500 .square miles in ^lohmand territory. Finally, 
on four occaiiioiis Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the Countess 
of Willingdiorw matfe tours by air in their aircraft the Avro 10. 

This aircraft is manned by iiersojinel of the l^oyal Air Force. 

• 

During the year lyider review^ steady progress w^as made to- The Indian 
wards the foimiation of the first tinit of the Indian Air Force, aiul.^**^ 
towards the ©fradning of® regulations to goveni that Force?^ Three 
Indian gentlemen wlio liad been selected as a result of a competitive 
examination proceeded, to the Royal Air Force College in England 
for training as officers in the Flying Branch; 5 cadets successfully 
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completed the course at that College, were gazetted to commissions, 
and after a period of training with a Royal Air Porco unit in 
England arrived in India to take up their duties. One cadet com- 
pleted a course of instructiopi in P^ngland, was gazetted to 
tJie Stoix^s Branch of the new Service, and .returned to India. At 
the (jlose of the year there wcre*0 officers commis.sioned and ij, cad els 
undergoing training at the Royal Air Force College, "irhe training 
of airmen procecdinl throughout tlie year on the lines ''indicated in 
previous rei)orts. By a notification iiP the Gozette of India, dated 
the Stli October 1932. the Indian Air Force \va>> formally conslituted, 
and towards the end of the year Kiiles amplifying the j)rovis;ons 
of the Indian Air Force Act were promulgated. A decision was 
reached to form a niieleiis of IJendquar’tors and one flight of tlie 
first squadron on the 1st April 1933, to be locat'd at Karachi, and 
arrangements were concluded to achieve that object. 

The Tndiaiiization of tlie Royal Indian Marine eonUniied to 
makt' ])rogress during the yt‘ar. An oiien competitivi* exMnination 
for the (‘iitry of Indians to the eommissioned ranks of the Service 
was Judd in Octobi'r 1932. Of the 28 eamjidates who apjieared at 
this examination, 4 were selected, namely 1 for the execuliv'‘ branch 
and ^ for the engineer hranch of the Service. The I’^cruitiug of 
hoys for training and admission to the Sendee as ratings was 
carried out in Api*il 1932 and 24 hoys we»-e recruited. A sclieniL- 
was introduced for the trainimr of i-ating^ in wirtdess 1f‘h‘graphy, 
with a vi(‘w to manniiur ITK ^^Fajesty’s Indian s]ii])s’ eventually 
with Royal Indian ^larinc Telegraphists, and another scheme foi 
tJic I’ecruitiiient and trainijig of sick heidli attendants was also 
introduced jis a jirovisional inoaNiire. To imvd the longd'cdt need 
of having the ])hysica] and recreational training of the Service 
pro])orly organized and adminisliTod Ijy a (pialified otheer, the 
appointrmnit of a Squadron Physical and R( cr(*ational Training 
Officer was created. 

The ships of the Royal Indian Marim* carried out cruises on 
tlie w^est coast of India and an independenf cruise was undertaken 
by one .of them on the Kathiawar coast. ^.Two ships- took part in 
the exercises of the East Indies Squadron of the British Navy in 
May 1932. The Royal Indian Marine Sipiadron aLs(j took part 
in convoy exercises witli the East Indies Squadron at the 
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beginning of December 1932 and, on the completioli of these exer- 
cises, carried out minesweeping exercises. His Excellency the 
Naval Commander-in-Chief, East Indies Station, ^^sited Hia^ 

Majesty’s Indian ships and e^ablishments in November 1932, and 
His Exc^lency the Vie?roy inspected His Majesty’s Indian ship 
** Clive the Royal Indian Marine Dockyard, the Signal School, 
and the Headquarters Mgss on ^ the 15th December 1932. Both 
were much impressed by all that they saw^ of the Royal Indian 
Marine ancl the workihanlike* efficiency and splendid spirit which 
animated the Force. 

Orders were placed during the year for the construction of 

another new sloop to replace a patrol craft boat which had become 

unserviceable. H. M. I. 8. Tnve^stigator ”, which was the 

survey vessel of the Royal Indian Marine, was sold and replaced 

bv the “ Patrick Stewart (since converted into a surv^ey vessel 
* ** 

and re-named “ Investigator ”) which wras imrchased from the 
Imperial ^and Inteniational (communications Limiti^d, Karachi. 

Ortain retrenchment measures w^ere carried out during the year 
in order to effect saving^ iif* expenditure, and an Act was passed 
providing for tlie discipline of the Royal Indian Marine Volunteer 
Reserve wdiit'ii it is proposed to constitute as soon as i)ossible. The 
Reserve will be oi)en to both Europeans and Indians. 

We propose now to* deal briefly wdth the main, events of the Indians in 
year as w'gayds the position of Indians abroad. In the last report, 
mention was m*ade of tlie Commission appointed by the Union 
<»nv<*rninent nndei; the (’hairmanship of the Honourable Mr. Justice Act Commis- 
Feet ham to enquire into the occupation by coloured persons of pro- 
claimed land in the Transvaal. The Commission had not completed 
its work at the end of the year and the Government of India were 
still awaiting 4ts regort. 

Af a resul? of the conference held in Cape Town early in 1932 The Colonizft- 
between the representatives of the* Government of India and of the commlttce7 
Government of the Unioi of South Africa, it w^as agreed that the 
Government of India w^oi^d cooperate w'ith the Government of the 
Union in explorftig the* possiUilities of a colonization soheftie of 
settling Indians from India and South Africa in other countries, 
and that in this investigation a representative of the Indian com- 
munity in South Affrica* would, if the community so desired, be 
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associated. In Sime 1933, the Government of the Union appointed 
a Committee to undertake a preliminary investigation in South* 
, Africa and to report as to the country or countries in which further 
investigation as to the successful operation of such scheme might 
advantageously be made, and to the extent. to which Indian^ in the 
Union would participate therein. The South African* Indian 
Congress appointed Mr. S. 11. iVaidoo^to serve on fne (^minittce 
which has not yet reported. Its recommendations be com- 

municated to the Govornineiit of India fof consideration and no 
decision as regards the countries ^yhere expJoration of the possibi- 
lities of colonization, should such exploration be recommended by 
the Committee, or the personnel or the terms of referencti ot the 
Commission to which such investigation should bo entrusted, will 
be taken until the recommendations of the Committee appointed by 
the Union Government have been considered by the Government of 
India. 

Unonploy- As a result of the world-wide economic depression" and the 

labour policy pursued in the Union both within and outside 

Hatel. Government and public services, there ^vas a steady growth ot‘ 

unemployment amongst Indians in Natal. The Agent to the Gov- 
ernment of India, Kunwar Rir Maharaj Singh, took up the matter 
immediately on his arrival in South Africa and made reprcscnt.a- 
tions to the Union Government with .sonje* succf'ss. With the help 
of a subsidy from the Union Government to the extent of half the 
cost of wages, the Durban •( Corporation and the 'Pietermaritzburg 
Municipality have em])Ioyed 300 and 50 Indians respectively on 
3 shillings a day. 

Kenya. As regards Kenya, towards the close of the financial yr.nr 

1931-32 the Indian community was greatly perturbed by certain, 
proposals which had been made for fresh taxation* Ijord Moyne, 
who was deputed by His Ma.j(?sty’s Government in'^'l!)32 to .crnpiire 
into the financial and economieVsitnation of the Golony, had re- 
commended the imposition of ineonie-tax , with a view to solve the 
financial difficulties of the Govc^rnment. There was much opposi- 
tion this recommendation and certain alternative proposals 
for raising the necessary revenue were put forward to the Colonial 
Government. These were examined by a Committee of* officials 
and non-officials on which the Indran community had two 
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representatives. As a result of the recommendations of this CoSi- 
mittee the Colonial Government decided, with the concurrence of 
His Majesty’s Government, to*impose certain other taxes which 
included license for traders and a landing tax on passengers. 

Th(j^" did not, liowever, proceed with the last mentioned tax, and 
in the ptssago of the uecoss^yy li*gislation through the local Legis- 
lative C(^uncil certain changes were made increasing the license 
fees for whoIesaJe*and re1;ail traders. The Indian community com- 
plained thal tile eiJiarK'cnmnts would fall mainly oji them and 
would liave file effect of increasing their sliare in the sacrifice 
which the noii-iialive corninunit ies vc<‘re being called upon to make 
to secure the financial stability of the Colony. They were also 
perturbed during this jxo-iod by a move on the part of European 
nofi-officials to press 1 1 is .Majesty's Government for further con- 
trol ill the (^)lon\ *s GovtM*ninent and the ert^ation of a statutory 
Finance Otminitfee \vdtli a Kuropean elected majority. The East 
African Indian National Gongress made representations to the 
Government of India His Majesty's Secretary of State for the 
C^olonies and llii* iaticr !M‘itera1(‘d lln* intejition of His Majesty’s 
Goveniin^nf to stand In tin* findings of the doint Select t-ommittee 
of Parliament on East .\frica, whi(‘h were to the (dfect that the 
control of His Majesty s Govcniinent must remain nnimpaired and 
that the official inajorif> in the Legislative Council of Kenya should 
continue • to be maintained. Another important event during this 
period was the entry of the Indian members into the Legislative 
Gouncil, witlnnit pr<‘judi(M* to their pnderence for the j)rinciple of 
a common electoial roll. It is hoped that, by the coutribution 
which this decision will cnai)lc the Indian community lo make to 
the common weal of that territory, harmony among the different 
cominnnities nn-u* In* ra])idlv csiablished. 

I'ln* Indian commimif\ in* ('gumla liad long been desirous to Uganda, 
see its iH'preseutat ion^ on the liOgislative Council of this territory 
increased. During the year, fl secx)nd Indian memher was noim- 
nated. Even d, hough •ap])oiirtments to the Council art'* iHade not 
for the i*eprosentati(>n of communities but in the general interests 
of the country, th<* •selection of an Indian for the privilege is a 
gratifying complimi^nt to the Indian community and a recognition 
of its importance. 

f2 
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The economic depression, which set in in 1930 and resulted 
ill the reduction of wages and repatriation of Indian estate 
labourers in Ceylon and Malaya, continued unabated d];iring the 
year under report. Towards the end of 19321, ‘^he position became 
very acute and employers in Ceylon represented that a further 
cut in the wages of Indian labourers ^employed by them was neces- 
sary to tide over the economic difficulties. These rjjductiuus, 
which came into force on the 10th May' 1933,* were reluctantly 
agreed to by the Government of India, on tfie conditions, first, 
that all labourers who were unwilling to work on reduced wages 
were repatriated to India free of cost, and secondly, that the cut 
would be restored as soon as the conditions necessitating it dis- 
appeared. Prices of rubber and tea — ^the two main industries em- 
ploying Indian labourers in the Colony — sliowed a steady rise in the 
latter half of 1933 and, as a result, the cut, introduced in May, M^as 
practically withi^rawn with efiect from tiie 1st November, 1933. 
The upward trend of rubbe^r prices did not fail to improve tht^ 
condition of Indian labourers working onv rubber estates in Malaya 
as well. Many estates that had been kept on a care and maintenance 
basis were re-opened and their demand for labour, coupled^ ^vith the 
efforts of the Labour Department, is reported to have effected an 
ai>preciablc increase in the earnings of tlie labourers. The figures 
of repatriation showed a steady decrease and it was felt that, in 
llie evtuit of a further rise in the price of rubber, an gcutc shortage 
of labour was likely to arise. The IVIalayan Governments accord- 
ingly requested the Government of India to permit the re- 
opening of voluntary assisted emigration from South India to 
Malaya which had been stopped in 1930. A deputation consist- 
ing of the C'ontroller of Labour, the Chairman of the Planters’ 
Association and the Emigration Commissioner! for * Malaya in 
Madras, also w^aited upon the Government of Intiia and^ the 
Standing Emigration Committee of' the Indian Legislature in this 
connection. A definite conclusion on this question had not been 
reached at tlie end of 1933. 

The position of Indians in other colonies showed no material 
change. 

We may conclude the Chapter wdth a brjef reference to the 
anti-slavery operations in North-East Burma. Expeditions were 



sent out during the open season 1932-33 to the North and South* 
Triangle and Hulcawng Valley areas. As in the previous year bo 
expedition could be sent into the Naga Hills area of the Upper Chind- 
win owing to financial stringency. In the^North Triangle careful 
inquiries were made at all ^he villages visited and there w^ not 
a singlS complaint. The ex-slaves are very poor and have yet a 
hmg way to go before they i;eaeh the status of the free bom, 
but regular administration will help them and will put a stop to 
compulsory labour. •Many • of the ex-slaves have migrated to 
other villages where the>^ have joined their relatives or built their own 
houses and are leading an independent existence, but they are 
atm afraid l)oh)g deiyived of their property and of being 
removed from the land, and it is only by the introduction of a 
regular form of administration that full confidence can be estab- 
lished. Tn the 8ontl) Triangle the condition of the slaves was 
found to be less .satisfaeiory, 1 hough they have not been prevented 
from settling down. P^’aniilies of slaves who belonged to the same 
master harl no diilfienlty in setting up house for themselves when 
they w(*re released others joined their re]ativej|. Several old men 
and women and young children encountered difficulty in settling 
down, but it appefyed that tliey were being treated with considera- 
tion and the expedition gave them financial help to encourage the 
people® who were looking after tliem. There were no signs of 
serious resentment against the anti-slavery operations, but there 
eniinot be the slightest doubt that only so long as these tracts are 

administered will tiiis satisfactory state of affairs continue. 

• * 

IvemoVals -of ex-.slaves to places outside the Triangle are now 
cotii])arativeJ\' rare, and these are more or less balanced by those 
wlio hnv«^ eom<‘ fioni (fiber areas to take up their re.sidenee in the 
Triangle. the Ihikawng Valley there Avere no complaints of 

ex-slav(*s bcung bara.s.sed by ‘ magarns '. There are now 25 ex- 
slaves villages, and each has its own ex-slave headman. Their 
economic conciition is as .satisfactory as that of the Pj’ee born 
i%nd is often better. 
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Asriculture and Industry. 

]$rtealtare. * The total area of India as computed for purposes of agricultural 
survey amounts to 1,167* million acres, of which over 667 million 
constitute British territory. Of the latter? over 145 millio^i acres, 
or 22 per cent, were not available for cnJtivation*^^during the ye'irt 
under report owing to the land being barren, or unculturable, *br 
iatitties. covered by buildings, water, roads, eto A further 88.4 , million 
across, or 13 per cent, are covered by forests. Of the balanci of 433 
million acres, or 65 per cent of the total available for cultiyation, 
50.4 million, or 8 per cent, were fallow, {^nd 154 ♦million, or 23 per 
cent, were classed as ciilturable waste, i.c., lands which had either 
never been cultivated or have been abandoned. The net area in 
British India actually sown with crops during 1932-33 was 228 
million acres, or 34 per cent of the total. If, however, lands sown 
more than once during the year are taken as separate areas for each 
crop, the gross areas sown in 1932-33 amounted to 260 million acres. 
Of this area, food crops occupied about 213 million acres and other 
crops about 47 million acres. Among the food cro])s, food grains, 
t.c., cereals and pulses, covered as much fu, 201 million acres, or 
about 77 per cent of the total area sown, and other food crops 
(including sugar, condiments and spices, fruits and vegetables, and 
miscellaneous food ero]».s) ab(»iit 11.7 million news, or 4 per cent of 
the total. 

Though progress in other directions is now mon^ marked, .tbe 
success attained by the provincial Agricultural Departments in the. 
evolution ami introduction into general cultivation of improved 
strains of crops is still the mo.st j)rominent feature of their work. It 
is in most cases impossible to ascertain the total area under improved 
crops, owing to the difficulty of determining the ‘ natural spread ’ 
through private agencies, but the ascertained area for British India 
was reported in 1932-33 to be almiit 15.3 million acr&3 as^e.ompared 
with 14.3 million acres in 1931-32, and 13.6 million acres in 1930-31* 

*This figure is takcm from ‘ Agricultural Statistics of India,* 1930 31 

Volume 1, the latest final statistics available. *' 

% 

dThc statistics given in this pa7*agraj)h relate td the year 19^2-33 and 
are taken fiwmu ‘British India — Agi-icultural vStatistics, 193^-33 (Provi- 
sional) \ 

( 70 ) 
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Progress in the introduction of some improved crops has also been 
made in several Indian States. Some improved strsrins have higher 
yielding power, some superior quality, and otliers are characterised by 
disease resistance, general hardiness or earliness; ilisually a number 
of desirable cligraeters are (^omb^ed.* It may be emphasized that the 
object of all such work if* to raise the efficiency of agricultural pro- 
duction apcl thus lower the real cost of •production and not to increase 
the gross of jjarlicular coiriniodities — -a point on w'hieh there is 

6om et i in es in is iftj d erstand ing. * 

The mosf iinj)ortanf single* eroj) in India, tws well as the most KIce. 
ini])ortant food eroy, is vice wlik'h in 1 932-113 occupied 82 million 
acres with an estimated outturn of 30,655,000 tons as compared with 
84 million acn*s and 32,988,000 tons in 1931-32. Exports during 
th(* year funounted to 1,887,000* tons of which 1,657,000 tons were 
from Burma as against 2,372,000 tons and 2,134,000 tons respec- 
tively iiT 1931-32. The reduction in area occurred mainly in Bihar 
and <)ris.sa •and tlie yield both in that Province and in the United 
Provine(‘s w^is markedly below the average due to a partml drought. 

India proja^r j)roducc.s less rice than she consumes and annually 
takes substantial quantitms lT'#m Burma, the imports for 1932-33 
being 93G.OOO tons. Exports of rice to the United Eangciom in- 
creased very substantially, tliis being largely a high (juality trade 
w)ji(dj is .shared hy Burma and Bengal. “ Patna rice (inore 
correctly “ Patnahi ” or Patnoi ”), which is a high quality 

Bengal rice, is now well knovTi in English shops largely duo to the 
propaganda* organized l)y the Emjnre Marketing Board and the 
Indian Trade ( 'oinmissioner, whilst cerl«‘iin high quality ‘ Empire ^ 
brands of Burma rx‘(‘ are also de;servedly popular. The introduc- 
tion of improved varieties eontiuu(?s to make substantial progress, 
the total nq)oi*ted area for 1932-33 being 21 million acres as com- 
o^red with l.ti million acres in 1931-32 and 1.2 million acres in 
1930-31. l^urma • leads^ as miglil be ex})ected, with 669,000 acres 
under iny)rf^’ed nineties out of a totul rice area of 12.5 million 
acres; in thai Pro^vince special attentkm luis been devoted to quality 
as well as yield in view of the importance of the export trade both 
to Euro])o and the East wliere competition is becoming more and 
more keen. The grants nuaje by the Imperial Council ol* Agrieul- 
1>ural Ilesearch and by the Empire Marketing Board have permitted 

•Includes 59,000 tons of •j)addy of which 55,000 were from Burma. 
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of an intensifica.tion of research work and there has been further 
development in^^the organization for seed supply. Meanwhile, the 
rice milling firms are paying encouraging premiums for the 
‘ Emmata ’ impifcved strains, the newest of which are bold rices 
which challenge comparison with th^ ^ Blue Rose ^ ^d ‘ Carolina ' 
rices. In Madras, out of a total rice aren^of 11.5 million acres, a 
little over half a million is* under improved varieties. * ,Breeding 
work has been in progress for many years past undet the direction 
of the Paddy Specialist at Coimbatore, but most o| the rice pro- 
duced in Madras being required for consumption within the Pro- 
vince, the work has been mainly directed to an 'increase of yield, 
better standing power and high/r disease-resISsiance in existing 
types. In Bengal, rice occupies annually some three-quarters ot 
the total cullivated area and it was in this Province that the sys- 
tematic study of the Indian rices started. Tlie area under improved 
strains has risen to 304,000 acres. The grants given by the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research and the Empire Marketing Board 
have enabled w’ork to be extended in Western Bengal, and sub- 
stations for* experimental work have been started at Cfiinsura and 
Bankura for the study of the '' Patiiahi ” and other export types. 
The area under rice in the Central Prcfvinces during 1932-33 was 
7 million acres which, though slightly below the area of the pre- 
vious year, is nearly a million acres above the quinquhnnial average. 
The area under improved varieties in this Province has now reached 
400,000 acres. With the aid of a grant 'from the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research, the Raipur Experimental [farm has been 
converted into a rice resijahch station, the research staff ('onsisting 
of a Bio-chemist and a Botanist with the necessary assistants. In 
the United Provinces, the area under rice has fallen from 6.6 million 
acres in 1931-32 to a little over 6.2 million in 1932-33. Systematic 
work on the imi)rovement of the rice crop was started in this Pro\dn<^ 
many years later than in other Provinces so that the area under 
improved varieties i.s still small. With the aid ofi^-a grant^from the 
Imperial Council of Agricultulal Research, a ric§ research station 
has been opened at Nagina to which the breeding work j)reviously 
carried on at Cawnpore has been transferred. 

Millctf. tf>*The three major millets, nahiely fuar, haira* and vagi, occu- 

pied 39.295 million acres during the year under report Until 
recent years, research on this importa»Tit group of food grains 
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received comparatively little attention, but that defect is now b^ing' 
rectified. In Madras, work on juar and ragi 4ias been in progress 
for several years and several papers on the genetics of these millets 
and also of the Italian millet have recfintly been published. 
Improved strains of juarmem^ ragi are now being distributed * and 
a jaumber of otherij|*are under field trial. In the Central Provinces, 
woak is in progress on juar and hajra. The area under improved 
strains (tf the foimer is reported to be 138,000 acres as compared 
with ll'lfOOO acres in 1931-32. Three new selections of yellow 
grained juar of special promise are being distributed on a limited 
scale for ihultiplic^tion. Further progress in .^war-bre6‘ding has 
been made in*tlie Punjab £md with both juar and bajra in Bombay. 

In the latter Presidency, breeding work on jttar has largely been 
directed to the production of rapid maturing varieties suitable for 
tracts of scanty rain-fall. In the ])reearious districts of the Deccan, 
the grading of seed juar and hajra prior to sowing has led to very 
satisfactory results and about 85,000 acres were so treated in 1932-33. 

Tlic area under wheat in India in 1932-33 wgs 33 million acres 
as compared with 33.8 million acres in 1931-32 and a quinquennial 
average of 32 million acres. The total production of wheat-grain 
was estimated at 9*452,000 tons as against 9.024,000 in 1931-32. 

The reported ar('a under improved varieties was 5.3 million aeies 
of which 2.5 million ac^res were in the Punjab. In the latter Pro- 
vince, four i)romisiyg hybrids are now under extended testing. In 
the United Province.s, 2.1 million acres were under improved wheats 
all of whicli have proved their value. A number of newer types 
from Pu.sa and elst^vlien* were *uuder sy.steinatie test during the 
year on th(‘*vanous farms of ihe Proviiiee. Jn the Central Pro- 
vinces, the area under improved wheats rose to 459,000 acres. 

Here th(‘ main line of work ha.s been the successful production of 
rust-resistant fyi)es for the black soil wheat areas in the North of 
the Provitiee aijjd a number of newer strains are being tested. At 
tly? ImpciSal Institute of Agricultural Research, Pusa, work on 
wlieatnS ha^ been continued full advantage has been taken of the 
Karnal Sub-station ^ which is maintained by a grant from the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research to test new hybrids 
under a r^dd^^r rang9* of coaiditions. 

This large group of leguminouJs food crops is of peculiar im- Pulses, 
portance in India, both as providing the bulk of the proteids in the 
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diet of a predominantly vegetarian population and as an essential 
feature in the principal crop rotations. No country in the world 
h^s such a variety of leguminous crops and in no countrj'^ are they 
more important in maintaining soil fertility. Pulses normally 
occupy some 42 million acres annually ii\ Britif?h India. JThe most 
importiint individual pulse crop is gram which occupies annually 
about 15 million acres including the *area in Indian States. ReseV^^ 
work on gram has been in progress for a number of years^and the 
Pusa Research Institute now has 84 iistincf classified types which 
form an invaluable foundation for work tin other parts of India. 
Work (ui Ihis is lutw in ])rofj:ross in most Frovincfs uitd con- 

siderable quantities of seed of improved 'varieties hav0 been issued. 
The other ]^riueipa,I ‘ ex])ort ' pulse is the Burma liean of which 
some :K),0()0 tons ujt exported annually. Th6 new type, now known 
as the ‘ Burma butter bean \ has proved successful on a large scale. 
Another important ]>uLse erop~--«r/?^/r or pigeon pea lias received 
eonsideralile atlention for some y(‘ar.s ])ast at the Pusa Research 
Institute as it is particularly liable to a wilt disease due to Fii.^arium 
vasin feci urn. An fimportant monograph on the control of this dis- 
ease and tlu' pioduetion of resistant strains has ayiiieaiK'd recently. 
Researeli work on thc^ puls(‘ crops is now in progress in most Pro- 
vinees. 

Cotton i.s the mo.sl important of tlie ‘ non-food ' eropfe, being 
doubly im])()rtant as furnishing on the average* the most important 
single export, and the raw material for Indians largest industry. 
The area under eottoii in India in 1932-3o was 22.5 million acres as 
compared with 23.7 million acr(*S‘ in 1931-32 and a (luimpieniiial 
average of 25 million acres. The fall in area hastbeen coiitiniioiLS 
since 1928-29 and re])resonts an automatic adjustment to smaller 
demand and falling f)rices. Production was estimated at 4,516,001) 
bales, but this figure proved to be a serious under-estimate as cotton 
baled pJuy loose cotton received in mills alone amounted to, 4,730,000 
bales, s^) that including the usual conventional estiiAate ^pr village 
consumption, the crop aggregated spme 5J million bales. Tlie 
re})orted area under improved varieties in 1932-33 was 3.2 million 
acres, or approximately one-seventh of the total totton area in India. 
Ther Indian Central Cotton Committee, which o) tains its funds from 
the Cotton of two annas per bale ^on all* cotton ‘exported or 

ccnvsumed in Indian mills, continued to give financial assistance to a 
number of schemes of cotton research and devehipment, the funda 
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m expended in 1932>33 amounting to slightly over Rs. 8 lakhs of 
which about Rs. 2^ lakhs were spent on seed distribution and ex- 
tension schemes, administration, propaganda and the improvement 
of marketing, and Rs. 5^ lakhs on research. For 1983-34, the Com- 
mittee has sanctioned expenditure of«Rs. 12 lakhs, the peincipal in- 
creases being under seed-distribution schemes. An important new 
scheme \vlyt;h is being carried out in (^)operation with the Imperial 
Council of AgnicultiiraJ liesearch, which bears half the expense, is 
an enquiry int(# the cost of ^^roduAion of cotton, sugarcane and 
rotation crops \^ich is l^dng eariied out in selected areas. Of the 
imnroved varh‘tie.s«of cotton brought into cultivation, reference may 
be made to the ' l^eriini ^ cotton* in the Central Provinces and 
Berar wliere short sta])le cotton only suitable for lOs. to 12s counts 
is bci/?g successfully replaced by an indigenous medium-staple cotton, 
which resulted from one of the Committee ^s research schemes, suit- 
able for eounts from 18s. to 22s. The sale of this cotton has been 
« 

organized t^irough a departmental pool financed by the local 
GovernrneTit whilst the Indian (Vntral (V)tton (V)mmitt(‘(‘ makes a 
grant for stflff', seed distribution and marketing organisation. In 
tin* Bombay I ‘residency, an improved cotton ‘ Banilla ^ has been 
established in Khandesh, ])riidiic?ion being estimated at 23,000 bales. 

In the Southern Mahratta country, the new cotton ‘ dayawant 
Kumpta and C;^dag I upland are Ix'iiig .systematically pushed with 
the aid of a .special seed organization. In Soutli (lujerat. the 
B<»mhri\ I)(‘partmcn( of .^griciilture, the Barcnla State and the 
Rajpipla St<dc have enntinued their policy of maintaining the valu- 
able ty]ie ^Surat’ 1,027. in a state of purity despite considerable pres- 
sure to substitute ty|)(\s uf lower s])inuiTig value hut higher ginning 
pereeniage. In IMadras. the organization of seed supply of 
improved varieties has eoutinued on the lines found successful in 
previous y(*ars. In Sind, it has been reeognized that the produc- 
i.iun oi short-slapljL* Sind d< ^hi cotton should not he indefinitely 
increased as e(dtoi\^^pr(x?uetion (hw(*lops under the Sukkur Barrage 
canals. Tfie d(*mand for this type of* cotton, though quite definite, 
is limited, and a large portion of the area can most profitably be 
dev<5ted to the production of*a good type of long staple cotfon. 

The area und ' .iute in 1^932-33 Avas over 2.1 million acres^ zllid Jute, 
the yield 7,097,000 bales as compared with 1.9 million acres and 
5,845,000 bales in 1931-32. ,The area sown in 1933 Avas 2.5 million 
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acres and the estimated out-turn 7,933,000 bales. Though still much 
below the leyel of the 1930-31 crop, there has been a marked 
reaction from the restricted area of 1930-31 despite continued 
organized propaganda emphasizing the need for a limitation in area 
so that i)roduction may not again grossly outstrip potential deniamL 
Improved varieties of jute occupied 993,000 acres*^ in 1932-33 as 
compared with 971,000 acres in the previous year and* 1.1 million 
acres in 1930-31. A considerable j)roportion of ,the area under 
improved strains is concentrated in rf few districts^ so that the 
general reduction in the jute arcfjc has aJTected the acreage under 
Improved kinds. The trade tests on the quality of jwte grown from. 
departmental strains of seed were continued during the year and 
confiDjied the previous finding that spinning quality is more 
dependent on environment than on* variety; ueverthelesN the 8 
samples placed in class A — ^the best quality — confirmed the previous 
report that quality had not been lost in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment’s selections for yield. Information is still lacking on the 
fibre characters which determine spinning quality and little pro- 
gress in tlfis direction is possible until the question is Actively taken 
up by the industry. During the year, a C^uumittet* was appoiiitt^d 
by the Government of Bengal to examino the jute position and make 
recommendations. The report of the Committee which was pub- 
lished after the close of the year reveals wide difiertnces of opinion 
regarding the steps ■which should be taken to imj^rove matters. 
Meanwhile, a (’ommittee of the Indian* dute Mills Association has 
been actively engaged on the question of technical improvemeuts 
in the industry and the means to be taken to combat the growing 
toini)eii1ion of substitutes. 

Reference was made in last year’s report to the steps which were 
being taken to improve the lu'iqmration and marketing of Indian 
Sann-hemp to enable it to hold its own in the Europea ma rl^. 
These were continued during 1932-33 and a ,»'eport* received from the 
Indian Trade Commissioner showed that the^Iiulian ^Sann-hemp 
received on the London mark(*r was markedly bet|ter in quality than 
previously. This crop occupies some fi00,000 acres annualh', and 
though a considerable propcfrtion of^ the production is consumed 
low\Hy, the export trade is of t^onsiderable value. Exports during 
1932-33 rose to 281,000 cwt. as compared with 224,000 ewt. in 1931-32, 
the most marked increase being in the United Kingdom whose takings 
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i^icreased from 32,000 cwt. to 80,000 cwt. Experimental work on 
improved methods of retting is in progress in the JJnited Provinces 
and the Central Provinces, and the question of the better oi*ganization 
of hemp markfeting is also receiving attention. 

The i^f’ea under tobacco in India exceeds a million acres annually, Tobacco, 
but most of this is for home consumption. Exports in 1932-33 
amounted to IW million lbs.*valuecf at Rs. 73 lakhs; imports during 
the year, on fiie other *hand, amounted to 5.1 million lbs. of leaf, 

1.7 mlJlioD lbs. cigarettes, and 64,000 lbs. of manufactured tobacco. 
Considerable progr^s ijas been made in the production of cigarette 
tobacco in India, as is evident from the fact that in 1929-30 imports 
of cigarettes and unmanufactured tobacco totalled 9.8 million lbs. 
as compared with 6.8 million lbs. in 1932-33. A better indication 
of the progress made is to be found in the fact that early in 1933 the 
number of ^u(‘-curing barns in India for the production of light bright 
leaf was estimated at 775 of which 700 were in Madras, 60 in the 
United Provinces and tlie rcniairuler in Siorth Bihar. f*he stabiliza- 
tion of the tariff i>reference on Empire tobacco in the United Kingdom 
( 25 . O^d. per lb. on unn¥mu?actured tobacco) for a period of ten 
years under the Ottawa Agreement is of importance to India as the 
United King(>)m is by far the best overseas buyer of Indian tobacco. 

The English market for i)ipc to})acco has already been largely 
captured by Empire i)rodacers, including India, but there is still great 
scope for .further sup])lies of light briglit leaf for cigarettes. Pro- 
gress has been m&de witli the growing »£ improved varieties suitable 
for flue-curing. The . Indian- American hybrid 142 has proved a 
satisfactory yielder in the field and cures well in the barn. The 
conditions requisite for the succes.sful cultivation of American A'arioties 
like “ Adcock arc well known and the successful production of 
cigarette tobacgo in India is now largely a matter of organization. 
Experimental >^’()rk •on the improvement of Indian cigar tobacco 
was eofltinued in Bengal, Burma jnd Madras. 

j 

The area under sugarcane in India in 1932-33 was 3.3 million Sugarcine. 
acres with an estimated out-turn, expressed in terms of gur (jaggery), 
of 4,684,000 Uuis^as compared .with 3 million acres and 3,370,000 
tons in 1931-32. The increase in the sugarcane area has been con- 
tinuous since 1929-30 when the area was 2.5 million acres and the 
estimated yield 2,761,00(5 ^ons. Production, however, has increased 
much more steeply th^n area due to the rapid spread of improved 
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varieties whicJi in the year under report were estimated to occupy 
over 1.8 million acres, or 55 per cent of the total area. As a result 
of the protection granted by tlie Sugar Industry (Protection) Act^ 
1932, the manufacture of sugar by moderp methods ‘ in India has 
developed with great rapidity.. The quantity of sugar manufactured 
in central factories from cane in season 1932-3J^ amounted to* 

290.000 tons, and that refined froiii gur ua,s estimated at 91,000 tons— 
a total of 381,000 tons as comparetj with ^228, 000 in 1931-32 and 

151.000 in 1930-31. When allowance is made foe* tlie sugar pn^- 
duced by the indigenous open pan pa*ocesses it wiH be seen Uiat India 
is within measurable distance of being self-supporting in regard to 
this commodity. If an efficient sugar industiy is to be built up 
during the period of protection — as is essential in the interests of 
grower, consumer and factory owner alike — the (‘flficiency both/)f cane 
production and sugar manufacture must be further rais()d, and the 
further improvement of the raw material is therefore as important 
as ever. The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, with the 
aid of the special grants made by the Government of India, iias been 
able to organize a co-ordinated plan ‘of (cooperative* sugar research 
throughout the Provinces. The (^-ouncirs Sugar Teeimologist now 
has at his disposal in the liarcourt Butler TeehnologicfJ h'.stiiute at 
Gawnporc a complete small sugar factory embodying the most inotlern 
type of machinery for instructional purjmscs and ex})erim(*u1.al work. 
A complete chain of sugarcane n*search and testing stations .now exists 
in Northern India; there are also stations at Parlegaon (Hombay- 
Deccan) and at Ghittoor in ^ladras. At ,Pusa, intensive work 
is in j)rogress on the Mosaic disease of cane. The Imperial Cane 
Breeding Station at. (k)imbatore has issued an important new scries 
of seedling canes Tor trial and study and is working out tlie (economic 
]>ossibilities of the now famous sorghum-sugarcane hybrids created^ 
at that station. In a number of otlier direct iohs thj^ seieutitic study 
of the sugarcane has been intensified botli at (k)imbat^)re atid else- 
where. In the various Provinces, special attention is also being 
devoted to the question of manuring and (Cultivation, it being clearly 
Cvstablishc^d that only with a higher level (Z cultivation and manuring 
will K’lPotrue value of imT)roved cane be realized. 

The major oilseed crops, namely grourjdnuts, linseed, rape and 
mustard, sesamum and castor, occupied roughly 24 million acres 
in 1932-33 as compared with 22 million acres in 1931-32, the total 
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outturn being estimated at 6 million tons. The annual area under 
coconuts is about 1.4 million acres and that lender ‘ other ’ oilseecfs 
about 1.8 million acres, making ^a grand total for 1932-33 of roughly 
27 million acres. In other ’words, the oilseed crops, as a group, are 
comparable in impoitJuice with coUoii. Exports of oilseeds in 1932-33 
amoiftited to 733,000 tons, a considerable falling away from the 1931-32 
figure of ^188,000 tons. , Tlie fell was most marked in IIk* case of 
groundnuts, doubtle.ss the result of the relatively small crop of 
1931-32., Kapeseed’Vxports* on Ihc other hand, materially improved. 

In the 1933 export reason, ^however, there was a marked recovery 
in the case of linseed, largely due to the combined elfecl of the 
Ottawa prefereiKM* and ^smaller liiisccid crops elsewhere. .Shortly 
before tlu*. close of the year, tin; Imperial (Vjuneil of AgrieuUiiral 
Research undei’took a special enquiry into the snpj)ly of coconuts, 
oopi'a, coconut oil and other eoconut ])roducts in South India, and 
researt^i work on linseed, castor seed and ground nuts was continued 
at the jhisa Institute and in the Provinces. 

A genetic soil surv(»y lias been started by the staff of the Research 
Padegaon (I»onil)ay) syga i*^ resea reli station on the soils of the Deccan work on soils, 
canal tract. Work is <ils() in ju-ogress on the effecd on the soil, as 
distinct fvom the siigai’c'ane crop of the year, of different amounts 
of irrigation and various types of manuring. In Sind, consid(*rnl)le 
progress has been ina(V‘ towards the .solution of two urgent problems, 
namely systems of irrigation and cultivation which will not encourage 
alkali and’ methods of reclaiming h alar .soils. A .stage has now been 
reached wliere definite recommendations can be made to agrieulturi.sts 
in regard to* the first, wliilst the second calls for large .scale 
reclamation exjxM'innnits in eo()()eration with the Irrigati(»n Depart- 
ment base<l on the latter’s sub-soil survey. In Dengal. a scheme of 
research financed hy the Imjterial Council of Agricultural Research 
on the lalerile so¥ls is being carried out by the Dacca Cnivorsity 
Chemiciil Dep'artment in collaboration with the Agricultural Chemist 
to GoviTumeut. Tu Madras, a systematic study of the principal South 
Indian soils from the ]‘^oint of view of base exchange is in progress. 

The survey of the Rurnpa soils is continuing. 

Th(' (*oliaj>se of prices has caused a setback in the ^urcliase of Fertilisers, 
manures, a phenomenon common to all countries. Meanwhile, the 
results of jiast experiihents in the various Provinces have been criti- 
cally examined, grants 5for the purpose having been made by th^ 
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Imperial Council oi Agricultural Research, and the data collected 
has been analysed by the Council’s Statistician. This examination 
has. revealed important lacunae, and new experiments designed on 
modern lines have been started at several places. Progrefis has been 
made in several Provinces with the further spread of green manuring 
and in the popularising of composts. At the Indore InstitutD of 
Plant Industry, further improvements in compost-making have been 
made, mostly in the direction of simplification. In India, the scope 
for the conversion of waste materials into Valuable fertiliser is 
enormous and this is undoubtedly one of the most promising methods 
of improving the fertility level of the land generally. 

The slump has also caused a partial ch?ck to the introduction of 
improved implements, hut the i)r()gTess achieved during the year was 
on the whole satisfactory. Attention continued to be paid to the 
improvement of small power-driven cane-crushers for which the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research gave a series of grants. 
Several good designs were completed and tested during the year, and 
with the adoption of such mills, the cost of gur manufacture in 
villages should be substantially reduced. Experimental work on the 
improvement of ploughs and cultivators was also continued in several 
]h’(»vinc(*s. in Indias the need is to introduce improvements which 
will give a dense agricultural population a better reward for their 
labour r-ather than to adopt devices which . will supplant labour. 
Motor tractors, for example, are not wanted for general cultivation 
save in special areas but have a very definite future for the eradica- 
tion of deep-rooted weeds and grasses, as experiments in Bombay and 
the Central Provinces have shown, whilst reaping, threshing and 
winnowing machines are needed in certain areas to relieve both man 
and bullock at a season of intense pressure. The results of com- 
prehensive tractor ploughing experiments by the Burma-Shell Corpo- 
ration in cooperation with several provincial Af^^ricultural Depart- 
ments are now being published. Small threshing macKinery reenved 
special attention at Pusa and in Sind, and the Agricultural Engineer, 
Punjab, produced two small power-driven winnowers and a bullock 
t.perated machine of the same type which have given very satisfactory 
results ifl district trials. 

The success which has attended the activities of the [)rovincial 
Agricultural Departments is largely due to many years’ patient 
work in bringing improvements to the notice of villagers, demonstrat- 
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ing their utility on the cultivator’s own land, and making available 
locally the improved seeds, manures and implements recommended. 
The village demonstration plot or farm and the locj^l seed store and 
implement depot still remain the backbone of these Departments but 
subsidiary propaganda methods have not been neglected. 
Farmers’ ^bulletins and •leaflets in buth English and the local 
vernaculars have been widely utilised, and Agricultural shows, 
ploughing ma1;flies, lantern Jecturas, cinema films and travelling 
demonstration n^ans have also been i)ressed into service. In several 
Provinces, attempts are now being made to co-ordinate all forms of 
rural development propaganda, these are too new to permit of 
an expression of opinion as to tlie extent to which they will be able 
to relieve the Departments. Jn its early stages the '' rural uplift ” 
movement wall undoubtedly increase the work of the agricultural 
staff working in tlie districls, but this w ill be more than compensated 
for if the nH)veinent can acliieve real momentum. Meanwhile, apart 
from propiiganda of the type mentioned above, -attention has been 
concentrated on sec'd suj)i)ly and the marketing of agricultural pro- 
duce. It i.s estimated that in 1932-3‘] the various Agricultural 
Departments sui)pli(*d to Ijie (^iltivators over a million maundSf i.c., 
nearly 40,000 Ions, of impi'oved seed either from their owm stores 
or through registered seed farms. .As regards tlie marketing of 
agricultural ])roduee, which is a matter of pressing importance during 
the })resent agricultun;! depression, the jMadras Legislative 
Council passed an Act provide for the establishment and better 
regulation *^of markets for commercial crojis an investigation into 
the marketing of vice was carried out in the Tanjore District and a 
scheme for cooperative marketing of groundnuts was started in 
South Arcot District: considerable progress w^as made wdth the 
establishment of regulated cotton markets hi the Bombay Presidency, 
’ihar State and Sangli; and in tlie Centra] Provinces, the special 
cotton * pool ’ for imi^roved (Veruin) cotton was continued wdth the 
aid of a grant Vroin tlie Indian Central Cotton Committee and 
further improvovnents w^ere made fn the rules of trading in the 
regulated eottun markets the Province. At the close of the year, 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research took up the prepara- 
tion of a scheme for a central marketing expert who would .j^ssist 
provincial oflicer.s and organizations and take up certain all-India 
questions, c.g., the establishment of national grade standards (where 
they do not already exist) .for certain major commodities. These 
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proposals were subsequently approved by the Advisory Board of the 
Council and action on its recommendations is being taken. 

Arricttltural Owing to financial stringency, no progress could be made with 

education, schemes for an Agricultural Col/ege at Patna and for an Agri- 

cultural Institute at Dacca, so that the tliree eastern Provinces are 
still without provision for higher agricultural instruction.^^ ' Of the 
six colleges of T’^niversity standard at (.Coimbatore, Poo^ia, (Cawnpore, 
Lyallpur, Nagpur and Mandala/, all except the Iasi are affiliated 
to provincial Universities. The number of iippIiamtJ for udwission 
to the Coimbatore Agricultural College fell from 321 to 180, and 125 
candidates appeared before the Selection Commitfije of whom 48 were 
admitted. At Lyallpur, the number of students in the college fell 
to 360 compared with 385 last year and* 447 in 1930-31. Tliis reduc- 
tion was partly due to a smaller number of students studying for 
the degree course owing to the reduction in the numler of post^ now 
offering to agricultural graduates hi the Punjab. T])o Noirpur Agri- 
cultural College had a n(»rmal year with 114 students for the degree 
course. A})filications for admission numbcrcHl 75 of whb’m 32 were 
enrolled. Short practical courses in special subjects were given at 
several colleges and agricultural schools and on Covei'iimcmt farms. 
These included fruit culture and fruit preservation, oil-engine driv- 
ing, < 7 wr-maldiig. dairy fanning, the rei)air of implemcnats as well as 
general practical agriculture. No marked changes have taken place 
in the policy followed in regard to ‘ vocational ’ and * rural bias ' 
agricultural schools and financial stringency has inhibited .the expan- 
sion of either type. 


Imperial 
Council of 
Agricultural 
Kefearcfa. 


In the preceding paragraphs, reference lies been made to a 
number of research schemes financed by the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research which was established in 1929 to foster agri- 
cultural and veterinary research in India. During the year undej^ 
review, a third Indian State, namely Da rod a, ^joined the C'Ouncil as 
a constituent State. As mo.st of the Councirs fundji-icre derived from 
the Central Government ^s anniKd research grant, a slowing up of 
work was inevitable as the result of fiiianeial siringency and retrench- 
ment; but though the Governmert of India were unable permanently 
to restore the CounciPs- annual reFjearch grant of 5 lakhs,' a supple- 
mentary grant of this amount at the end of 1932-33 enabled a number . 
of important research schemes to be started whilst a special grant 
was again received for sugar research. Thirty-two research schemes 



were approved by the Advisory Board and Governing Body during 
the year at a cost for 5 years of about Bs. 19 lakhs and all were# 
placed in order of priority by the Governing €3ody so that funds 
might be allotted as available^ Ilf was found possible to communicaTte 
financial sanction to Ifi schemes at an estimated cost of about Rs. 14 
laldis ^id also to start severf^J sugar research schemes. A number 
of the Couticirs research grants, including a set of fruit research 
schemes, haje already he%n mentioned, and in the previous year’s 
report reference ^ras 0 made k) the Council’s work for the promotion 
of the sugar ihdustr 3 %^ 1 h(? eliain of sugarcane research stations, and 
the research wo A: in progresjf on the Desert locust. Of the newer 
schemes, mention maj^' be made of a group of dry-farming ” schemes 
in Bombay, Hyderabad, Madras and the Punjab, the object of which 
is to make a co-ordinated attack on the numerous problems connected 
with •crop-production in tracts of limited and precarious rainfall 
W’here the extension of irrigation is impracticable or uneconomic. 
Another important group of schemes, for which it is expected funds 
will shortly be available, is for research on the improvement of 
tobacco growing in India, t^e special object being to give assistance 
and advice in the curing? and grading of tobacco. 

The Su"ar, Locust Research and Oil-crushing Industry Committees 
of the Councit continued their work during the year. The Sugar 
Committee, in addition Jo tlio consideration of research proposals and 
progress reports, took uj) an examination of the problems of molasses 
disposal* and the possibilities of a power alcohol industry; it also gave 
considerable attention to the question of securing to the cane grower 
fair prices for cTine supj)lied to sugar factories and of linking cane 
prices to sugar prices by a sliding scale. The Locust Research Com- 
mittee examined the detailed technical reports on the various sections 
of this research scheme and reconimended its continuance on a reduced 
scale, special *attcnt#on being devoted to a survey of the permanent 
and aemi-pcrm?inent breeding grounds of the Desert locust within 
Indian limits •and to the biology and ecology of the solitary phase, 
especially in the eoaflital tracts of South Baluchistan. The Oil 
Industry Com mil loo deal4 with a number of questions connected with* 
the better utifization of the Indian oil seed and the exploita^ioft of the 
Ottawa preferences on oilseeds and vegetable oils, and made detailed 
recommendations regarding the training of oil-technologists and 
skilled operatives far ofl-crushing factories. This Committee also 

g2 
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recommended that^ in order to provide adequate funds for research 
»on oiJ seeds, for research and instruction on vegetable oil technology, 
and the marketing and grading of oilseeds and tlroir products and for 
the dissemination of information on «these subjects, a small cess should 
be levied on the exports of oilseeds — a proposal which* was subse- 
quently endoi’sed by the Advisvj)ry Board off the Council. • The 
Fertilisers Committee did not meet during 1932-33, but \^)rk was in 
progress on the cooperative scheme "for thb collation and statistical 
analysis of past manurial experiments ii^ India ^)V’hich ha§ since been 
completed and is now under discussion. . • 

The Research Council continued tli publish the<»tliree journals — 
** the Indian Journal of Veterinary Science and Animal Husbandry 
** the Indian Journal of Agricultural Science and Agriculture and 
“ Livestock in India ” — and also issued a series of scientific occasional 
monographs on specific subjects. 

r 

The Veterinary Depart nienls like other Departments were still 
suffering during’ the period under review from the eff('cts of retrench- 
ment and financial stringency. Ail expansion of veterinary work in 
the IT'ovinces and in central Institutes’ wiwv i*igidly excluded and 
recruitment of veterinary jKwsoiinel wa.s stoj)])ed; nor was it pos,siblc 
to expand vettM*inary research tr) the extent that is s) urgently 
necessary in India f(>r tlie development of its huge li\estock ])opula- 
tion. The most striking advance registered during liie year in tjie 
field of research was the successful field application of a metliod of 
vaccination against liind(‘r])cs.^ witli the goat viiois (‘)f reduced 
potency vdiicli has been under experiment at flip Muktesar Institute 
for a number of years. This method has now been tested on a large 
scale in a niini})er of Provinces and tlie results so far obt^iined have 
been verx^ satisfactory with all the breeds of cattl(‘ and buffaloes so 
far tesi^ed. Work was also continued at tlio Imperial Institute of 
Veterinary Research on equine abortion, anthrax^, blaekqiunter, and 
other diseases and in .some cases valuable results were obtained. In 
the Provinces con.^iderahle adA^ance was made in tlie systematic investi- 
gation of disease* by the api)oiiitmenl of Dise^^se Investigation officers, 
^especially employed for the field investigatvm of disease and disease 
control Snbthods, under a scheme framed by* the Imf)erial Council of 
Agricultural Research, and extensive experimental work was done 
on certain diseases in provincial Veterinary Colleges also. In a 
country such as India, however, where disease is rife and conditions 
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are extremely variable, far greater facilities for fijndamental researcli 
than at present exist are essential to progress in the industrial deve# 
lopment of the livestock industries, the annual value of whose 
products, ^including the vjliie«of cattle labour but not incllid- 
ing the very large ])rgfits made from the sale of cattle, amounts to a 
coJo'sj^l sum. 

As n^rirds cattle breeding^ work was greiiily interfered with on Cattle 
the GoverjJ^ent farms fiy the prevailing depression and the conse- 
quent slackening dcmarftl for stud bulls by District Boards, but 
])rogrcsts was achieved in several directions. The Physiological 
('hcmist, Bangalore, j)u])iislfod a number of papers on subjects 
connected with cattle feediiig and carried out important investigations 
on nutrition problems, \Vork was ('ontiniied in Bihar and Orissa 
with a pure Sahiwal herd at Kanke Farm and witli the bulfalo herd 
at Sepaya, and investigations Avere continued in the Punjab on the 
determination of a satisfactory maintenance ration for dry cows 
using various grasses, g}*een fodders and their silage and hay. In 
Madras three herds of eoAvs were maintained at tne Livestock Re- 
.search Station, llosur. aiK^ a dock of 70 cavcs of Bcllary breed was 
also maintaiii(‘d Avith the o])ject of eA-olving a Avliite breed of sheep 
wdiich Avill produce an average quantity of avooI and a good carcase. 

Valuable Vork Avas eoiitiiuied in Bom])ay on the improvement of 
the bc^t indigenous breeds of cattle and considerable advance A\’as 
reported in fixing a fvjjc in tin* various lierds and in inducing an 
increase in milk yitdd. AVork on similar lines Avas done in Govern- 
ment Farms in other Pi’oviiiccs also.’ 

Tlie yeai‘ lAultn* revioAV Avas generally a bad one for cattle disease Cattle 
end Rinderpest and IJannnrrbagic Scpticanuia in })artienlar caused ^w®*^****^' 
considerably more mortality Ibau during the ]m‘vious year. This 
Avas to some <‘xten1 dm* to the inability of ])roAdncial Veterinary 
Departments, Avitk the reduced funds at their dis])osal, to supply 
tlie kn-ge (piaAtilies of s(*rum and other proteetive products demanded, 
to deal Avilli^tlic Avi(les])r(‘ad outbreaks Avbich occuria'd. bul sonn*. of 
the increase is re]mrt(j^l to lune been due to increased efficiency in 
reporting. 

Turning Tioav to* ])robrcms connected Avith dairykij^, at the Dairying* 
Imperial Institute of Animal Iliishandry and Dairying, Bangalore, 
and tlie Cattle Breecfing Farm, Karnal, the development of dairy 
strains in some of tlie most important dairy breeds of Indian cattle 
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was continued. TLe Hariana and Thar-Parkar breeds at Karnal 
'after nearly 10 years ^ work are now showing a definite advance in 
milk yield. At the Bangalore Institute, the nucleus of a Gir herd of 
milch cattle was* started with a fiew.to preserving this valuable 
milch and work breed and of testing it alongside the IScindi herd 
already in existence there. The breeding of cross-bred cattle’ fit: all 
these institutions has now been reduced to a niiniinum. •'Finally, a 
number of important experiments were undertaken durii^ the year 
in connection with dairying practice both at the Institute and the 
Karnal Farm. 

*1 . 

Work continued at the five veterinary colleges of India on the 
same lines as previously with the exception that at the Punjab 
Veterinary College the educational standard demanded for admission 
was for the first time the Intermediate in Science or Arts. The 
number of students at this college and at tlie Patna College shoved 
some diminution, mainly owing to tlie diflieully experiiuived by 
graduat(^ in detaining suitable employment after graduation and 
to a reduction in the numljer of scholarships olTered by District 
Boards, but elsewbere the number of adnvssions was gcmerally main- 
tained at tlie level of former years. At iTie ^fadras Veterinary 
College the 3-vear course, ur.der the new curriculum introduced 3 
years ago, is now in o]>eration and the first bateli of students trained 
under this curriculum was jiasscd out during the year under review. 

A proposal to introduee a revised curriculum suitable for 
all veterinary colleges in India was <liscusscd at llie fn*st meeting of 
the Animal Husbandry Wing of the Board of Agrjculture and Animal 
Husbandry in India and an agreed curriculnm was recommended 
by the Board for general ado])tion. The course of instruction under 
this curriculum is so arranged that it could be dealt witli in a 3-ycar 
course of professional training but the Board T’e<*>ognized that it was 
extremely difficult to give a satisfactory course instruction in the 
wide range of subjects now required for veterinary grSAuates mthin 
this time and recommended that a 4-year eoiirso sboul<S. he ado])ted 
at all Indian veterinary colleges as eaiiV as possible. Post- 
graduate and Refresher courses were continu|^d at veterinary colleges 
as befor^ and the extended' course ?ft the* Imperial Tnstitute of 
Veterinary Research, IMuktesar, was very fully made use of. 

The range and importance of the problems connected with the 
administration of India ^s forest area have teen* discussed at length 
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in previous reports and it is sufficient to preface the j'eview for 1932- 
33 by emphasizing that the foundation of all forest management in 
India is the sustained annual yield, a principle #which is insured 
by the preparation of ^vQrking plj^jis. Proper comservation has a 
far-reaching value in tlig sense that forests have an acknowledged 
influen<!e t)n the character of the climate, the extent and distribution 
of rainfall, tl^e deptli and quality of the soil and tlic i)revention of 
erosion which«eithor destroys the *8011 entirely or leaches away its 
most valuable* ehemica^ prope^*ties; and it has a more immediate 
purpose in jservwig to maintain the source of revenue provided by 
the sale of forest •prodifcts, wliich in addition to timbers include 
subsidiary products such as bamboo, lac, tanning materials, oils, 
turpentine and resin. In tlie \'ear the net profit derived 

from the country’s forests was as much as Ks. 2.00 crores. This 
head of revenue, liowever, did not escape th(> effects of the slump in 
trade. In ^1930-31 the net i)rofit fell by .slightly more than one- 
half, and in 3!)32-33, in spite of rigid economy, it was only Rs. 80.59 
lakhs. Of*tliis sum. Rs. 18 laklis only was earned by iJiirrna. The 
catastroi)hic fall of 82 per cent from the ])revioiis maximum in the 
surplus of Rurma, wlii(‘h ^IM’otunee lias a iirodominant sliare in the 
teak trade of tlie world, gives an indication of the decline which 
has atfected timluM' along with all natural }u*oducts. In coii.sidering 
llie finances of tlie forests of India it must, however, be borne in 
mind that a very large j^rojiortion of the forest area is protection 
forest whase reason is the jirotection of hill slopes and water 
catchment areas asi.l from which very liRle revmnie can be expected. 

Much again is grazing, ground for th(‘ village cattle; and (.extensive 
free rights to grazing and other for(‘st ])roduce, the valin* of which 
is given at I'Cs. G2 laklis, considerably rnhanc<* the real value of the 
forests es])ecially to the ])o])ulation resident in their A'icinity. These 
Concessions provide for the free grazing of 13 million head of cattle 
and the frf‘e dis^ril)ul4on of 4*? million cubic feet of timber and Gl-J 
million Pubic fe('t*()f fuel, the value^of which does not aiqx'ar in the 
budget of the Forest Department, 

Although the forests fire administered proviricially the import- Research, 
ance of central research is ^•hvions and was •recognized in 1906 by the 
, establishment of The Forest Research Institute at Dehra •Dun. 

During the year under review tlie need for eeonomy has been held 
constantly in view and fesearch work has been restricted to such 
enquiries as are likely •to yield early practical results. The new 
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triennial prograynme of research work was drawn up in close con- 
sultation with the Provinces to ensure that this end was kept m 
view. The number of visitors to the Forest Research InstiUite and 
its museums has increased consicferably, but there is an ever increas- 
ing need for the organization of publicity work to make more 
widely known the results of forest research^ and the possibilities of 
better forest utilization tlirongliout India. The Silviculturist ]5ublished 
several records of great value to \he territorial forest t,staifs on such 
subjects as stump planting by using, root and shoof cuttings, the 
importance of the origin of tree seed in influencing .the future value 
of timber grown from it, the probL'^m of the teak plantation, 

and several statistical tables. The Forest Botanist has been engaged 
on the identiflealion of the grasses of the Upper Gangetic Plain, 
llie study of root nodules and the preparation of a simple hand- 
book of common Indian trees. Fungal diseases of trees and epidemic 
attacks of beetles and other pests have also been dealt with and 
some progress has been made. The economic side of forest rest^arch 
is divided in^to several heads. In the Timber Testing ‘Section, in 
addition to the routine work on the strength of various timbers for 
structural and other work, investigations ’^vere made on the degrade 
and loss of strength in bamboos under different methods of storage, 
the resistance offered by various paints to moisture, the bolding power 
of patented nails, and the testing of glue joints used by the ground 
engineers of various flying eliibs. In the ♦Seasoning Section further 
work Tvas done on improving the type of kilns in use and experiments 
are being carried out to detenniiie the value of varioils ])reliniinary 
treatments, before seasoning and also on tli^ respective amount of 
shrinkage and cracking during air and kiln seasoning. In the Wood 
Preservation Section, work is i)ro(*eeding on tlie absorption of various 
arsenical preservatives into the treated wood. In the Wood 
Technology Section, Bulletin 77 — “ The Identification of Importail^ 
Indian Sleeper Woods by K. A. Chowdhury formed the first of a 
proposed series of hand-books to help tlie timber ushrs in recognizing 
their woods. In the Wood Wording Section, trials«were made of a 
variety of timbers for panelling, blocks foi parquet flooring, etc., and 
tests on the value of various glues werefcarried out for commercial 
flrma* «In the Minor Forest Products Section fftrtlfer experimental 
work was done on the Forest Research Institute portable charcoal ' 
kiln, which will doubtless prove to be of •considerable value once it 
has become more widely known. The Paper, Pulp Section continued 
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its investigations into the pulping of bamboos and proof Was 
established that bamboo, which has dried after gregarious flowering, 
is still quite fit for pulping four years after ils death. In addition 
to this, a bamboo from ^ Assam was successfully used in making 

artificial silk on a Ij^boratory scale. 

• • • 

dPhe Indian - Forest Sendee t^ollege was closed after the 1030- Forestry 
32 class ^f two students had completed their course on the 31st ^ducatfon^ 
October ^932. The (roverniiicnl of Iinlia liave since ofl'erod the 
Chandbagh Oollegc# estate •to the Indian Public Schools Society. If 
and when the trainlyg of forest officers for the gazetted grades of the 
provincial ser^^ces is resumefl it will be possible to re-open the college 
in the buildings of the ii(*w Forest fh*seareh Institute where there is 
ample aecomrnodation. 

Tile Forest [lingers ' C^ollege remained (>])en witli two clasvses in 
roifidenee until the 31st October 1932, when the 1930-32 class of 19 
studefits iiassed out. Out of these students 5 \\ere from the United 
Provir^ces, 7 from Assam, o from Kashmir, 1 from Nabha and 1 
from Chamba. The 1931-33 class consists of 9 students recruited 
for A:ssani, Punjab, NorthAVest Frontier Province. Bengal, Mandi 
jind Owalior. * 

At ilie moimmt owing to rcrrenciimeiil aiul reduction of staiT 
ther(‘ is vefv litth' m‘W r(‘cruitment and the Oovernment of India 
have decided to have no Paugers’ r(»ui*se for llie years 1933-3.") and 
1934-39. 

]\l()sl of«tlH‘ ih'oviiiees ri'poi'teil >tea<ly progn'ss and development Jhe 
during 1li(‘ year umhu’ report, tlKuigh there is considerable depart- 
mental anxiety as to the ofiVvIs of heavy retrenehment in funds and 
personnel <)n impoiTant work siieli as liie formation of ]dantations 
to replace tVIh'd ert)i^s, tlie ])rop(‘r thinning ami tending of t*.stablished 
young wooils, and tlie upk(*op of forest roads and buildings. This 
anxiety is partictdarly mai’ked in Assam, Biliar and (b’issa, Bombay, 

Bimna aiul* the Ihinjab. In Die.se Ih’ovinees drastic reduction of 
gazetted sViff has eitlier bem^ effi‘e1ed or is under consideration. 

Provincial control oi forests lias already been rffccted in Bombay 
and Burma. It was i^itroduc(*fl in tlioj North- West Frontier Proviyee 
during 19.‘?2, and is tc follow the introduction of tlio new %nnst ifutiou 
in the remaining Provinces. 

The continued trade depression has been met in most Provinces 
by an effort to find nefv markets and to develop existing ones for local 
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tiinbers. These actiYities are described in the provincial reports, but 
njay be briefly summarized here. In Assam a small demand for 
impregnated wood has been created and encouraging results are 
I mported on the regeneration of hollu'k, which is being used in in- 
creasing quantities for plywood. In Bengal eonsiderabJe^ progress 
lias been made in finding wider markets for birch and garjan; aud 
in finding other while woods for use in the match industry, which is 
developing rapidly. The pai)er mills* are inciking increasw.1 use of 
bamboos in Bengal and flihar and Ori.ssa. ^ The la^e crop wlfich is the 
source of a large village industry in Bombay, Bihar and« Orissa, and 
the Central l*rovinees makes only a very# small itiargin of profit, but 
owing to the competition of synthetic substitutes it is unlike!}" that 
prices will im])rove. In Burma Ifie compilation of woi-king plans 
has virtually stopped owing to enforced etanioniy, but some valuable 
work has been done on The reireneiaition problems of the more 
imjiortant limbers such as teak, in and iiujgin. Setisoning, w'obd 
preservation and the working (pialilies oT Burmese woods all la^eeived 
attention, and thmuse ol* pddduk for sliij)s’ boats has b(*en exi)^oited. 
In the Central Provinces the closer utilization of teak was achieved 
in inarketincr material which was previf)|]sly, scrapjn'd as sawing 
waste. The forests are now beint!; reclassilicd according to their 
relative importance as timber forests or as grazing groinidri with a 
view to laying down a definite })oJicy in grazing control. In the 
Punjab and the I'liited Provinces the r(*sin industr>^ continued to 
give good resulT.s in sjute of stronir competition fmm imported 
turpentine. 

Igatlon. Turning now to India’s irj'igathm j)roblems, it. was mentioned iu 

tli<' last report that bO yt'ars ago tlie extent of iand ii*rigatod by Gov- 
ernment works was already 10^ million acres. By 1 !)()() this area 
had been almost doubled and at tlie present lime lias been nearly 
trebled. During the year the latest period for, wlib-ii de- 

tailed statistics are available, the total aer(‘af^c irrigoited by 
Government works v.'as 129.6 million.s^ n presenting B2 p(*r cent '’of 
the total area sown. This acreage it may be noted is lUaeh higher 
than in any other count fw in the world. Dif/’ing the year under 
retiew the total length of the 'imain })ranch cai.'als and distributaries 
in use in^India amounted to ’ some 75,(J00 mil'es and The estimated 
value of the crops supplied with w^ater from Government works was 
Rs. 86 crores. The Province with the largest irvigated area was the 
Punjab where the total acreage amounted to 10,5^61, 000; moreover, 
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a further 1,393,000 acres were irrigated from ^channels which, 
.although drawing their supplies from British canals, lie wholly in 
Indian States. In this Province more than one-thk*d of the total area 
sown was irrigated by Goveriimeik canals. Next came the Madras 
Presidency w*tli an irrigated area of 7,437,000 acres out of a total of 
38,343*0(10 acres; Sin cl with 3,49^,000 acres out of a total of 
3,729,0(f0; aj^d tlie United Provinces with 3,486,000 acras out of a 
total of 43k0o,00(), Thc» total • capital outlay on irrigation and 
navigation works, in^ ii ding , works under construction, amounted 
at the end ©f tlni year 1931-32 to Rs. 142.6 crores. The gross revenue 
was Rs. 11.54 ctwcs aifd tin* workijig ex[>(‘ns:e.s Rs, 4.45 crores, the 
net return on capital being therefore 5 per cent. 

A brief account must itow be given of certain important irriga- The Lloyd 
tion projects. TJic Lloyd Barrage in Sind and all its major cbannels Barrage, 
have pow becoi com])Jeted. The year 1932-33 was devoted to the 
design ai^d eonstniction of the rcmaifiing minor eliaiinels, includ- 
ing wat('reour.ses, tog(‘11ier with the n(‘cessary regulators, falls, 
bridges and module.^. 9die remodelling oi* the existing channels was 
also taken np and several of 1]ies(» j>rojeets were under consideration. 

The Bai'rage (unals, we/e o].ened (‘arly in tlie y(\ir, were 

tested to tlieir full supply levels, aiul llu' result generally was satis- 
factory, tboTigl^ some of tlie ])anks showed considerable settlement 
and were strcngtlieiied as recpiircd. The general working of 

the c?u)a]s during tliis fifst y(‘ar of their operation was very satisfac- 
tory, t!u‘,t(»ta] area iri*igated being 25,90,067 acres, of which 13,45,000 
acres wore in ICImrif and ll,55,0t)7 aeres in rahi; tlio area of wheat 
amounting to 7.0().23’(l aeres as (*oinpare<l with an average wheat area 
during the five yeai’s ending 192)0-31 of 1,83.043 acres only \u the 
same tract. Th/* Flood Protective Bund liad not been entirely com- 
pleted and li(‘avy floods from Baliieiiistnii and the Khirtar Uills 
caused some d;nnage in consecpionee to the distributaries and minors 
of the Jolii Branch (Tf the Iladu (\anal and to tlie Warali Brancli of 
the NoTl h-AVester?i Uanal. With f^ie opening of tlie Roliri (5anal and 
the two Kliairfiir State Feeders, an appreciable rise in the sub-soil 
water table Jms taken ph?t'e in the ^vicinity of the Rohri Canal in its 
upper readies^ As a. rof?idt some lands lhave become water-logged * 
and there is daiiger t)f 'tins damage e.xteiidiiig. Investigations of 
alteration in sub-soil conditions are in progress and experimental 
work is in hand to device means of curtailing seepage loss and pro- 
vide effective sub-soil drainage. 
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Another important work which reached completion by the end 
of 1932-33 Tvas the Sutlej Valley Project which received the sanction 
of the Secretary e^f State for India in 2921 - 22 . It falls into four 
hatural groups centred on the Ferozepur, Suleimanke, Islam, and 
Panjnad Headworks. During the trienniiu^ ending ]j)32-33 all the 
State Canals taking off from the first three headworks, ngfoi^ly the 
Bikaner, Pordwali, Eastern Sadiqia, P>ahawal and Qaipipur Canals 
were handed over to the States, llie reriiaining two CWiials, namely 
the Abbasia and Panjnad Canals taking off frpm the Panjnad Head- 
works, were also handed over to the l>ahawalpnr Slate ^during the 
year. The total expenditure on th(» ProjoeV to the (md of 1932-33 
amounted to Rs. 21.12 crores which include Rs. 11.63 erores contri- 
buted by the States of Bikaner and J^alniwalpnr—the co partners in 
the Project. 

As was mentioiied in the last report, a CVntral Bureau of Irriga- 
tion was established in 1931 to co-ordinate tlie various aotivities of 
the pi’ovincial Departments. The Jhireau continued to function 
satisfactorily throughout the year under review. 

We pro])ose now to deal with India’s industrial problems during 
the year. Attention has been drawn in ])revious i‘e])orts to the fact 
that India is primarily an agricultural country and tl^e percentage 
of her ])eop]e engaged in industry is coiiij)arativ(*]y shiall. Not more 
than 10 per cent of the population accor^Iing to tlie 1931 census 
figures, are employed in organized industrial establishments, but this 
proportion means that more than lo million people ar(- ehgfiged in 
some form of industrial x)ursuit and the number shows a tendency 
to ris6>. As is well-known, India has been listed by tlie International 
Labour Office as one of the eight important industrial States of the 
World, and its industrial problems are therefore of considerable 
importance. 

In the last number of this revi'cw referefice was made* to the 
report of the Labour Commission ^whicli was published in July 1931, 
and a summary of its recommendations was also givens Considerable 
progress was made during the year with tf^ie eonsideration of these 
recommendations and acti(fci was taken by clie provincial and Central 
GoveriAn«eiits on some of* them. The yfassing (^f the Employers’ 
and Workmen’s (Disputes) Repealing Act last year, in pursuance of 
the recommendations of the Commission, wtts followed by the Trade 
Disputes (Amendment) Act, the Tea Districts ^Emigi’ant Labour Act 
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and the Children (Fledging of Labour) Act. The Trade Disputesf 
(Amendment) Act protects members of Courts of Enquiry from 
prosecution for disclosures of confidential information made in 
the discharge of their duties. The Tea Districts Emigrant 
Labour Act 1:*emoves from th3 statute book the last vestiges of the 
penal*cofitracts for labt)ur. And thgs Children (Pledging of Labour) 

Act pelialises the pledging of "the labour of children — a practice 
which still prevails in vjwrious parts of the country. The Work- 
men's Comitfensation (Amendment) Bill, which was introduced in 
the Legislativc*AssemT)ly last^year and Ls based on the Commission’s 
recommendations,, and » the Loud Acquisition (Amendment) Bill 
which is designed to facilitate the acquisition of land for the liousing 
of labour and was introdived during the year under report, were 
both eirciulatod for opiiiiou and were ref)orted on by the Select Com- 
mittees in Fcbvnary .\ l>ill to r<‘gnlate the ])rompt payment 

of wages and (ic luctions lliei'efrom was also introduced durijig the 
year and (‘irculated for eliciting opinions thereon. In addition, 
Governnitnt have licen examining th(‘ n'eoinnu'iidatioil^s of the (h)iii- 
mission relating to the regulation of factories using power and the 
question of making besotting an industrial estabiisliinent for the 
purpose ol* the ('olieetion of (lei)t rrom workmen a eognka])le offence. 

Local Goveyinieiits were addressed on botli subj(‘ets during the year 
and the opinicTns i‘(‘ee]ve(l (winch were complete about the end ol; 
the year) arc* now under eon.sideration. liocail Coveriinnuits were 
also addre.s.sed on tlie questjou of the exemption from attachment 
of W’ages and, salaries and on periods of wage payments. Their 
replies on th(‘s;e subjeids wore awaited at the clo.so of the year. 

Turning now to the ordinary administrative features ot* industry The Factories 
during the year, the lat(‘st re]>or1, of the working of the Factories Act 
covers the year Itkbi. '’fhe total number of registered faettmies was 
9,431, as e()ml)ared /.vitlj 9.23,3 in 1931. This sliows that in spite of 
the cqntiiiueci* d(‘]uv}->:ioii in iiidustiy there has been no setback in 
this respect, lyit the i)aee of ue^^^ enterprise has slowed down. The 
most notewortliy inerea.‘je in new establishments was in the United 
Provinces wlnu’e tlu* nnyiber of M'orkinq sugar factories rose from, 

61 in 1931 10*95, Five \iew cottoii mills were opened in Ahi^edabad 
and the liosiery industry in tlie Punjab and the cigarette making 
and match industries ^in Bombay made some progress. On the 
other hand, a number of* rice mills and jute presses iii Bengal, saw 
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•mills in Burma, and cotton ginning and baling presses in the cotton- 
growing Provinces closed down during the year. In spite of the 
continued industrial depression, the decrease in the factory popu- 
lation was only 11,776 as comj)ared with 96,815 in 1931. The 
average number of operatives empU)yed was l,419j711 against 
1,431,487 in the preceding year. The effect 'of the depresi^ion was 
most marked in the jute mill industly of Bengal, which recbrded a 
decrease of 13,975 operatives. In contrasit to this, the ^.otton textile 
industry which reached the record figure of 382,525 operatives in 
1931 showed a further rise of 14,833 cfaring t'lie yea^ under review. 
The increase was shared by all Provinces. • The ^expansion of the 
sugar industry in the United Provinces gave employment to over 
10,000 workers. There was a farther fj^l in the number of women 
and children employed from 2,58,115 to 2,47,415. As regards 
working conditions, there was a tendency to shorten weekly liours, 
particularly for women in perennial factories and children in 
seasonal factories. There was an all-round decrease in the number 
of infractions the labour provisions of the Act in most I'rovinces, 
but in seasonal factories, especially in the Bombay Presidency, the 
tendency to disregard the rules about heurs of work was stated to be 
still prevalent. Earning showed a tendency to fall still further, 
but on the whole wage-rates appear to have moved littje from the 
level of 1931. Considerable progress was made in housing schemes 
for workers in the United Provinces and some otlier centres and the 
volume of welfare work was maintained at a steady level in spite of 
adverse financial conditions. There was a fall in .the ^ number of 
recorded accidents from 19,80*7 in 1931 to 18,127, the number of 
fatal accidents being 162, as against 174 in 1931. This result is 
partly attributable to better recording and partly to the decrease 
in the number of new recruits to industry. Some progre.ss was 
achieved in safety propaganda in all Provinces. Finally, the number 
of convictions decreased from 1,016 to 906. t 

Workmen’s There was a fall in the number of cases falling Svithin tht pur- 

Compensation ^iew of the Act from 17,489 in *1931 to 14,261 in *1932 and the 
amount of compemsation paid declined from^Rs. 105 lakhs to a little 
,over Rs. 8 lakhs. The dcclpe whfch was fhared by all important 
industrfal. Provinces is explained by •the fall in ih0> ndmber of acci- 
dents. The bigger employers in many Provinces continued to 
display anxiety in seeing that their injured employees received their 
just dues, but this tendency is not noticeable, amongst the smaller 
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eioployers and trade unions generally have not yet taken a promi- 
nent part in assisting workmen to obtain compensation under the 
Act. 

The trade union movement continued to expand in the year Trades 
1931-32, the last 5^ear for \^iich statistics are available. The number 
of registered unions rose in this. year from 119 to 131 witli a total 
membersl^ip of (excluding ten unions for which figures are not avail- 
able) 2,35,693. Increases we?e registered in Bengal, the Central 
Provinces* Delhi, Madras and the Punjab, the greatest increase being 
in Madsas whore the number of registered unions rose from 17 to 23 
while the membershi}^ of thed'cgistered trade unions in the Presidency 
rose from 36,876 to 42,402. There were decreases in recorded mem- 
bership in Ajmer-Merwara, Bombay, Burma, Delhi and the United 
Provinces. In the United Provinces, there has been a substantial 
decline in the number of members of unions of railway employees. 

The total income of the unions rose from Rs. 407,379 to Rs. 478,265 
and tile balances in hand from Rs. 377,189 to Rs. 516,690. Organiza- 
tion aaiong Avomen Avorkers, on tlie other hand, eoniinued to be sIoav, 
the figures of membership of registered trade unions of AA^omen 
shoAving a slight increase ^rom 3,151 to 3,454. The figures given in 
this paragraph do not hoAvever give an accurate idea of the extent 
of the mpA^ement as registration in India is not compulsory and no 
statistics are available for tlie several unregistered unions in the 
country. , 

As regards the AA^orking of the Trade Disputes Act of 1929, it was Trade 
mentioned in the last report that .the GoA'crnor-General in Council ^J?/***^^* 
had set ii]) a Court of Eiupiiry under Section 3 of the Act to investi- 
gate certain matters connected AAntli staff retrenchment on Indian 
raihvays. The Court held public sitting in A^arions important centres 
and r(‘cor<Ied evidence. The Avorkmen Averc represented by the All- 
India Raihvayraen’s Federation, but in several cases they Avere 
also heard individually. The report of the Court was published 
on ®(lje 9th itflaivli 1932. The niost important rccomiiiendatioii Avas 
that coiieeniing the reinstatement of 80 discharged men and the 
reconsideration of 68 >ther cases. This AA^as accepted by Government. 

The })rovisions of IIk' o\ct Avere not ros|)rtcd to on any other oecasi.^n 
during the yeiA. 

The situation as regards industrial disputes shoAved a definite Strikes, 
improvement dui-ing the year 1932. The total number of strikes dur- 
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ingf the year was 118 and the total number of workers involved was 
128,099, as compared with 166 strikes involving 203,008 workers 
during 1931. The number of strikes and of workers involved are the 
lowest hitherto recorded for any year since 1920, when statistics of 
strikes were first collected. The total number of working' days lost 
during the year was 1,922,437, as compared T^iJh 2,408,123 during 
1931. The most serious strikes of the year were (t) that in' the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway Workshops at Rerambur, 
Arkonam and Hubli which involved about 8,300 workmeir and was 
responsible for a loss of 440,000 working days during 1932, and (n) 
the strike in the Howrah, Kinnison, Kelvin and Standard Jute Mills 
in Bengal, which affected about 19,000 workers and involved a loss of 
331,000 working days. In 71 of these strikes the chief demand 
related to wages or bonuses; this is a higher i)roportion than has 
been recorded since 1921. The number of strikes wliere the worK- 
men were successful in gaining any concessions was ap])roxiiiuitely 
36 per cent of the total number. 

Reference was made last yeai* to the resolution adopted by the 
Indian Legislature and accepted by the Government of India on the 
subject of the Draft (Convention and Recommendations concerning 
forced or compulsory laboui*. The resolution was brought to the 
notice of the local Governments and Admijjistrations for inforaia- 
tion and necessary action and the Indian States were also asked to 
cooperate and to take such action on the ])rovisions of the (Conven- 
tion as might be considered suitable and necessary in the individual 
circumstances of eacdi State. At its 16th session lield at Geneva 
in April 1932, the International Labour Conference adopted a Draft 
Convention and Recommendation concerning the age for admission 
of children to non-industrial employment, ruder Article 4()o of the 
Treaty of Versailles the Draft Conventions and Recommendations of 
the International Labour Conference are to be brought before the 
authority or authorities within whose com]Kd(*nce the inaHer lies for 
the enactment of legislation or other. actioTi ; and as the competent 
authority in this case is the Indian Legislature, the Dj*aft 'Coiiveiition 
and the Recommendation coneyniiig the age for admission of children 
to non-industrial employment ‘.vere placed before the Council of State 

< T 

on the 8th December 1932. ‘The Council adopted a resolution i*ecom* 
mending to the Governor-General in (Council that he should not ratify 
the Draft Convention or accept the Recomnv?n(lation. Notice oJ’ a 
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similar resolution was given to Legislative Assembly but it did not 
come up before that House before the close of the year. 

The value of stores purchased during the year amounted to IndUn 
Ee. 3,30,91,000, as against Rs. 3,60,00,000 during the preceding 
official year. The fall mainly occurred in the vfflue of purchases of 
textile stores, which decrease^ fram Rs. 1,06,15,000 to Rs. 79,12,000 
chiefly due to smaller , demands for Army clothing. There was a 
small* jjtcline in the value of JEngmecring and Miscellaneous stores 
purchased cfciring the year due to continued financial stringency and 
the dowhwa?d trend of i)i:^ees. The value of stores inspected by the 
various organization^ und(y the Department during the year 
amounted ^to Rs. 3,54,08,000, a.s against Rs. 4,84,22,000 during the 
preceding year, 'dn adtiilion ti this, rails, fish-plates, castings, pipes 
and other steel products aggregating 1,56,000 tons were inspected by 
weight, as against 3,11,000 tons inspected during the year 1931-32. 

The heavy decline in tlie value of stores inspected was due to the 
general curtailment of programmes of capilal exi)enditure, particu- 
larly in, the orders from Railway Administrations for bridge and 
etruetural work, sleepers, rolling stock, rails and fish-plates. The 
total nuniber of tests, analyses and investigations cai^ied out at the 
Government Test House at Alipore and at the Metallurgical 
Inspectorate amounted Ikj 34,817, as against 33,641 during the year 
1931-32. 
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GHAPTEB IV. 

Oammtmications. 

We propose this Chapter to deal with the year’s administratioji 
of India’s railway system, her posts and tele^graphs, roads, wireless 
stations and air sef\dces. 

A review of the financial position of the railways will be found 
in Chapter VI; here we are concerned with* ( 2 :eneral administrative 
questions. Owin^ to the continued fall in railway earnings ^during 
the year, retrenchments of staff wl^ich had been suspended in July 
1931 were resumed in June 1932. According to an estimate made in 
January 1932, the surplus was placed af 7,477, i\ith a further surplus 
of 4,482 antici])ated as likely to arise in the near future. In authoris- 
ing the resumption of retrenchment in its communique , dated 61h 
June 1932, Government laid down certain instructions for the guidance 
of State-managed railways, with an invitation to Company-managed 
railways to follow a similar procedure. These instructions aimed at 
giving timely notice to the employees affected through their Unions 
with a view to (‘liable them to mak(‘ rei)res(*ntations, and provided 
for (he adoption of other (‘xpedients for spreading work ^willi the 
object of reducing the number of discharges. In addition to this, 
special terms were given to various categories of staff for voluntary 
retirimient and for discharge of snr])lus staff, the terms offered to 
men in inferior service in particular being somewhat more libci'al 
than the terms usually giv(‘n to such staff on discharge. Settlement 
passes were allowed to all .staff both on voluntary retirement and on 
their discharge from service. The.se terms for voluntary retirement 
were allowed to nnnain in force on all railways up to the 31st flnly 
1932, in units in which there Avas a surjihis, and up to the 31st 
October 1932, in units in which tluTC Avas no sufjduo but where there 
Avas a waiting list of men discharged. Tlie dat(‘.s for voluntary 
retirement of .surplus staff AAvre, at the reqiu^st of individual raihvay 
administrations, (‘xtemded beyond the 31st July 1932. The r(drench-< 
ment effected by railways after the 6th Juikj 1932 avhs 'reviewed early 
in September 1932 and it Avas found that, excludivg an e.stimated 
surplus of approximately 2,000 tinployeos on the Bengal Nagpur 
RailAvay and 400 in the Ajmere workshopjj of the Bombay, Baroda 
^ and Central India Kaihvayr the total number of staff to he discharged 
was 1/^66; but this figim^ does not include 710 ^.employees in the 
Bombay 'Division of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway who were 

( 98 ) 
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expected to become surplus and whom the Agent of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway was endeavouring to absorb by interdivisiojjal 
transfers. The number of voluntary retirementf on all railways up 
to the 1st week of September 1932 was about 4,250, which shows that^ 
out of the total number of 7,477 employees estfinated as likely to be 
surplus in,jJaniiary 1932 witfi a f)rospect of a further surplus of 4,482 
employees, the numl^pr to be discharged was relatively low, as a result 
largely of the offer of special t5?rms for voluntary retirement, of 
normal wastage, and the adoption of other expedients for spreading 
work. Tiff* alx)ve figures of staff discharged exclude 342 workshop 
employees dischargod by tlje Bengal and North-Western Railway and 
Rohilkund and Kumaon Railway in May 3932, i.e., before the issue 
of the communfque of the 6tlt June 1932 referred to above, following 
a protest by the workmen against short-time working. The recom- 
mendations of the Court of Enquiry wdiich had been set up in 
August 1931 regarding the reinstatement of certain employees who 
ha(l been discharged were accepted by Government and the Agents 
of Company -managed railways were invited to adopt a similar 
course. The report of the Court of Enquiry and the Govern- 
ment ’s*decisions on its recommendations came u*i for discu.ssion 
■with the All-Tndia Railwayinen ^s Federation at the Fifth half- 
yearly meeting held ift June 1932, when the Fc*deration commented 
on the fact tliat, wliile ac('e]>ting tJie fV)nrt’s r(*conimendation for the 
reinstateiffen^ of certain persons, the Government of India had 
reserved for furtlier consideration the cases of persons discharged 
or demoted otherwise flian as a measure of retrenchment. In response 
to this representation of the Federation, the Chief Commissioner of 
Railways stated that, .so far as the State-managed railways were con- 
cerned, sucli crises* would receive his personal attention, while with 
regard to Com])any-managed railways -the Agents would be invited to 
follow a similar procedure. This undertaking was given effect to. 

The (piestion of extending the application of the Hours of Employ- 
ment Regulations •to the Burma and the Company-managed railways 
was»revi(‘Aved*by tlie Board earl;^ in January 1933, and it was decided 
that, in view of the prevailing tiiiancial stringency, it would not be 
I>ossiblo to extend the f1p])licatioy of the Regulations to these R-ailways 
for the time being, bnt'tliesc railway administrations were asked n(Jt 
to relax their olforts to'apply the provisions of the ReguljPtions where 
this was possible without incurring additional expenditure. 

h2 
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Construc- 
tional work. 


During the period under review^ the reeommendations of the 
Ro^al Commission on Labour in so far as they affected railways con- 
tinued to engage the attention of the Board. In December 1032, 
instructions were issued to State-managed railways, with an invitation 
to Company-managed* railways to follow a siiuilar procedure, giving 
effect to certain important recoramehdations designed to ^^eciire an 
improvement in the conditions of work of railway employees. 

As regards Indianization of the superior branches of the railway 
services, the ratio of Indian recruitment in the case of St^te as well 
as Company-managed railways rose to 60 per cent during the year. 
The latter have been reminded of their ob\igation to adyaneq Indian 
recruitment to 75 |)er cent, as recommevded byHlie I^e Commission, 
and have agreed to fall in line with the policy of Government. As 
regards the difficult question of minority representation in the railway 
services, the report of the Officer on Special Duty appointed in 1931 
to study the subject and make recommendations was considered by the 
Railway Board and its proposals were submitted to Government 
during the year. 

Owing to th4 need for rigid economy, the Railway Staff College, 
Dehra Dun, was closed in February 1932. During the year, the 
question of providing alternative arrangement for the training of 
the staff was under the consideration of the Railway Board. Train- 
ing to probationers is at present given by the Railways 'to which 
they are posted under directions issued by the administration. 

i 

There was no new construction initiated during the year under 
review, but as the construction of w'orks undertaken before the Vecent 
depression was not suspended, a total length of 306 miles of new 
line was completed and opened to traffic during the 12 months ending 
on the 31st March 1933. The ‘principal new lines are the Tangla- 
Rangapara and the Bidar-Purli Railw^ays, of which the latter. 110 
miles in length, is an enterprise of II. E. II. the Nizam's Government. 
The very important short link known as the Calcutta ChoVd Railway 
was also brought into use. It w^as ])rimarily eon.strncted *to facilitate 
the transport of coal from the East Indian Raihvay to the docks, and 
though built to the standard of pasisenger Iraiffic, is at present only 
being used by mineral trains^ In acfdition tc^ tliese 3 lines some 495 
miles of ilejv line were under constniction at the cloi:e 6f tlie year. 
Apart from the building of new^ railway lines commenced before the 
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depression, tJie Railway Board also had in haitd a number of other 
constructional works. Notable •amon^r these is the bridge over •the 
Irrawaddy river at ^af?ainj?, which meets a lonj^-felt w’ant for a 
pernj5i|ent ooniiectiori between tl?e l\vo main sections of the Burma 
Rail ways •whi ell hitlioi'to have been linked by a feriy service only. 

Progress was also maintfiirjed dn the reconstruction of several major 
bridges begun in recent y^irs and on the conversion to broad gauge 
of the ^loralnir-Cochin metre gauge Railway. ' 

As has been pointed out in jirevious reports, the various local Local 
Advisory CJornmittees constitute a valuable link between railway 
administrations and the travelling public affording, as they do, 
opportuniti(‘.s for discussion on matters of interest and importance 
to the general public. During the year under review, 110 meetings 
of thest Committees were held. Particulars of tlie subjects discussed 
at thef^ meetings and the action which the railway administrations 
concerned decided to take tliereon are embodied in pamphlets pub- 
lished quarterly by the Rahway Board. Some of the more important 
matters discussed were the jirovision of Indian dining cars, reduc- 
tions in ^rates and fares, arrangements of dealing with traffic at 
festivals, an(> overcrowding in lower class carriages. 

The Railway Ra1^\s Advisory Committee continued to function The Railway 
till the^Ttli December 1932, under the presidentship of Sir Narasiinha 
Sarma, K.*C\8J. Owing to bis death on the 8th December 1932, the Committee, 
sittings of the Comniittee were temporarily suspended pending the 
appointment of a n(*w President. Ojiportunity was taken at this stage 
of formulating ])roposals for the future conduct of tlie work of the 
Committee, wliieli, wliile aiming at all the economy possible, were 
considered to be free* fr()}u eerlain unsatisfactory features of the 
previously existing arrangements, but these proposals could not be 
givejt effect tt) during tlie year. Five cases were referred to the 
Committee for inve.s1igation ancT report, none of which was finally 
disposed of before tlie*close of the year. The Committee, however, 
reported on llie case of 4ljo Colliery Owit'rs’ Association, Oihindw’art 
versus the Oreht Indian Perrinsnla ana Bengal Nagpui; Hallways 
(referred to in the last year’s report)^ regarding the rates and 
through booking facilities for coal from colliery stations in the 
Central Provinces situafed on the Bengal Nagpur Railway. In this 
«ajse the Government of India agreed wdth the recommendations of 
the Committee as to the introdiictio^p of through hooking facilities 
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from the Beng^al Nagpur Railway via Parasia, which supported the 
applicant's contention. As regards *the rates, Government accepted 
the views of the Committee that the rates oyer the Grfeat Indian 
Peninsula Railway's portion should be charged at the C. l\ toal 
scale, which partially met the request of the applicant. ^ 

Mention must be made at this stage of the effects of the trade 
depression on railway rates and fares. Np important revisions were 
made during the year, most avenues for increasing revenue having 
been explored in the previous year. The enhancemeitts in passenger 
fares and iji the rates for luggage and parcels traffic which were 
introduced over certain railways during thh previous year remained 
in force in the current year. In addition, the fares for 1st, 2nd and 
3rd classes were enhanced on some other railways during the current 
year. Cheai) single return journey tickets and reduced rates for 
parcels traffic were introduced on most railways to meet motor bus 
competition beHeen many points. The surcharge on coal and coke 
which was introduced during the last year continued during the 
current year and assisted in eonserving revenue. Many special 
reduced station to station rates were introduced on all railways with 
a view eitlier to assisting indigenous industries, enconrapfing move- 
ments of traffic, or meeting competition with sea. river and road 
transport. ' 

Owing to various factors wliich adversely affeetec] world cruise 
tourists, the “ luxury " tourist* traffic, on which the iii(>v(‘nK‘nt of 
tourist cars depends, was also affected and was less 'than last year. 
However, in spite of these adverse factors, the iiumljer of independent 
enquiries from persons contemplating travel to India appreciably 
increased witli the result that the total figures of enquiries for the 
period under rc‘view mark an improvement over ^those bf hist year. 
A new departure during the year was that of advertising Ind^ on 
the Continent which resulted in se^feral enquiries from^, France and 
Germany. Another encouraging feature was the growing interest 
displayed in the develo])nL^rit of • conducted tours by important 
tourist i^ronts and si lipping ’com pan ies^ with .which tte Central Pub- 
licity Bureau and its New York and London offices are in coopera- 
tion. Apart from these general activities, new experiments were 
undertaken to foster third class traffic, esix'cially pilgrim traffic to 
melas and other religious festivals, as the result of cooperation 
between the railways concerned and certain religions bodies. The 
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total expenditure of the Bureau declined frc^i Rs. 10^ lakhs in 
1930-31 aii^ Rs. lakhs 1931-32 to Rs. 5 lakhs in the yekr 

under review. 

• • 

lJuring the year under rcT iew 22 1>. G. and 52 M. G. locomotives, Purchases 
711 B. G. ynd 325 M. G* eoaelMUf^ underfranies and 850 B. G, and ^^®*’®** 
528 M. G. Jtoods wajjons were on order for Indian State-owned rail- 
ways. Tiu'se. fijjfnres inchfde llie arrears brout^lit forward from 
j)revioiis yeai's^and •C'oaeliing underfranies and goods stock are 
exjiressed in units of 4 wh(*e]ers. The desirability of utilising to an 
increasing extent tlie agemjy of the Indian Stores De partment for the 
pureliase and inspection of railway materials continued to receive 
attention. After a review of the list of items, which the State- 
managed railways are required to purehase tJirough the Indian Stores 
Department, it was decided to add to tliis list certain engineering 
stores such as lifts, jniniping plant, water columns, P^nks, steel poles, 
etc. It is interesting to note in this coiineetion tliat though market 
price continued to fjdl (kiring the year and the total cost of all 
materials jiureliased by (lass I Railways (exeluding IJ. E. il. the 
Nizam’s SVde and dodh|)ur Railways, which are mainly the jiroperty 
of Indian States) decreased (*onsiderably due to continued fmaiieial 
stringency, the value ^)f stores obtained by Railways through the 
Indian ^Stores Dejiartment rose to Rs. 1,52.77 lakhs during the year 
under review. • 

There w(*re.n •st'rious aeeidents during the y(‘ar as compared AceiJents. 
witli a similar innnber in 1931-32, but none was due to deliberate 
mischief. In the majority of cases tin* accidents resulted fi*om the 
rashness of eartiu(‘n in attempting to cross level crossings when the 
train was close ^o tljcse crossings. Certain accidents aronsf*d 
grea4*r jnt(*r?*f*t. On tlie 17tli April 1932, a liglit eneine ran. into 
a nndor ear fjt a level crossing oh the East Indian Railway between 
Maniram])ore and Begigmj)ur as a result of wliicli 4 j)er.soiis Avere * 

killed. On the 13lJi 1932, A mixe(^ train Avas derailed betAAcen^ 

Dodjala and' Dtvanhalli <*n the Mysore raihvays oAving Vto the 
failure of the running gear of the lead\iig Avhoels of one of the 
wagons and damage V) tlu* extent of Rs. 18.000 Avas caused. On 
the 22nd duly 1932.^ the* Frontier mail ran into a motor lorry at a 
level crossing betAveen NoAvshera Thana and Pir Piai on the North-* 

Western Raihvay. The accident Ava^ due to one of the gates of 
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the crossing being 6pen, having either been forced by the lorry or 
left open by the gateman. Of th(^ pa^^sengers in the lorry, 3 were 
killed instantaneously and 6 were seriously ii?j,ured, of whom 2 died 
later. On the 1st November the s.s. Tuseania !l5oat 

Special ran into a trolly near Laklieri on the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Bailway. The Sub-i^ernianent Way Inspector in- 
charge of the trolly was killed. He wa?- himself responsible for the 
accident in not taking measures to safeguard the riinnihg of his 
trolly though aware that the Down ' Special was Sxpected to pass 
that locality at any moment. 

Roads. Besides a comprehensive review of tlie j^resent Indian road 

system as a whole, the circumstances tliat called for the appoint- 
ment in 1927 of the Indian Boad Development Committee the 
institution, in pursuance of the i*econimcndations of this Com- 
mittee, of a Central Boad Development Account from the proceeds 
of an additional earmarked taxation for road development levied 
on motor spirit since March 1929 ; and the main activities con- 
nected with the administration of this Account in the first three 
years of its existence have all been exhaustively dealt with in the 
earlier issues of this publication. In order, howevef, to afford a 
general glimpse into the subject, only a brief mention is made 
here of the basic principles on which the Account operates, and for 
the rest, the following paragraphs merely chronicle the main events 
connected ivith tlie progress of this Account during the year under 
review. 

The Road ^ resolution adopted by the Central Legislature in 1930 pro- 

Development vides for the allotment, as a block grant, for expenditure on road 

Account. 

development of the proceeds of tlie enhanced tax of 2 annas per 
gallon since March 1929, and of 21 annas ])er ghllon since October 
1931, in the import and excise duties on motor spirit, and for 
the continuance of this arrangement for five yearst in the first 
instance till March 1934. The unexpen Jed balances in the 
<iccount do not lapse at pjc enll of a i financial year but are 
carried ^^grward for expenditure in‘ the 'succeedhig years. Ten 
per cent of the annual r/jvenue in this block grant is retained by 
the Government of India as a reserve for administrative expenses, 
research, and grants for special work^ of. importance. The 
Remainder is apportioned among the Governors’ Provinces in the 
ratio which the petrol consumption in each such Province bears to the 
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total consumption in India during the previous calendar year 
and the balance representing thti consumption of petrol in Minor 
Administrations and ^Lndian Slates is allotted to the Government 
of India as a lum}) sum f^r distribution among them. In the 
administration of the Road Development Account, tlie Government 
of India a^e advised by* a Standing (^minittec for Roads of the 
Central Legislature,# widely is constituted every year with the 
Member ()f 11*6 Govornor-Generars Executive C'ouneil in-charge of 
the Department *of Industrie^ and Labour as Chairman. All 
expenditure from the Account and its annual budget require the 
approval of iJie (%)jnmittee, which also advises on questions 
relating to roads and road traffic geiieraliy and on the action to be 
taken by Government on the proceedings of the Road Conferences 
held from time to time. The provincial programmes of road 
development to be financed from their shares in the Account are 
also referred to the Committee. ^ 

In the first 49 numtl^^ ending March 1993, the total revenue Financial 
credited to the Road l5evelopment Account, was Rs. 4,04.19 lakhs. thc^Accouiit* 
After setting asidi) a sum of Rs. 40.41 lakhs towards the 10 per 
cent reserve, •the net amount available for apportionment in 
respect of this period ^imoiig tlie Provinces, J\Iinor Administrations, 
and States was Rs. 3,63.78 lakhs. From this, allotment to the extent 
of Rs. *3,19.19, lakhs was made prior to the end of Mar(*h 1933, 
leaving a balance of Rs. 44.59 lahhs to ])e carried forward. Despite 
the general trad?^ diqiression, the revenue in this account owdug to 
the imposition of the emergency surcharge of 25 jicr cent on import 
and excise duties on petrol, remained practically stationary. 

Ex])cndiliire in the ten Provinces wdth one or two exceptions, 
waa on the \vhoJc more satisfactory than in previous years. The 
Goveifiors’ PrcTvinces wdio between them were allotted Rs. 2,70.60 
lakhs had up»to the end of 193^-33 .spent Rs. 1,26 lakhs on their 
approved ])rogrammes. *113 addition, the Government of Bombay, 
the Punjab, the (kmtraNProvinces and IVssam had, owing to the# 
prevailing financial depression* borrowH^d tem])orarily fsoAi their 
shares a total of Rs. 31.04 lakhs for thc\maintenance of existing 
roads or the eomiiletioii of work.s undertaken before the institution 
of the Account. The fo.sulting balance with local Governments 
was Rs. 1,13.00 lakhs and this w'as carried for'svard for expenditure 
in subsequent years. 
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The total receipts in the K) per cent reserve up to the close 
of the year was Rs. 49.80 lakhs. The Reserve as already explained 
is earmarked for grants-in-aid for speci/il works, research, 
experiments and the cost of the arlministration of the Apeount. 
Grants otfered to the various local Gnv(*rnments andt others for 
road experiments mainly on the lines re(*oiriinendgd by the 
Committee of Chief Engineers of Pvovincc!? and by the Road 
Conference in 1931, stood at Rs. l.r)0 lakhs fit the end of the year 
1932-33. In the present staj^e of development the main object of 
these exjieriments is the evolution of suitable cheap types of roads. 
Prom about 110 demands for special "rants aj^j^rej^atiii" to about 
Rs. 3 crores considered by the Road (’oiiferenee of 1931. a final 
selection was made in 1932 by the Government of India who* have 
definitely accepted in respect of about 30 of these and a few more 
new schemes, ^ total liability of about Rs. 40 laklis. 

An important event during the year was the enquiry conducted 
by Mr. K, G. Mitchell, Road Engiiiee*r w*Hh the Government of 
India, and Mr. L. II. Kirkness, Officer on Sjieeial Duty with the 
Railway Board at that time, into existing road amj railway com- 
petition and the possibilities of tluur future eo-ordiiiation and 
development in the Governors’ Provin(*(*s. Tliese offic(*i*s toured the 
Provinces except Burma and collected much evidence and Jnforma- 
tion. The report which was 'published early in 1933, shoAved the 
losses estimated by i*aihvays as due to motor competition and dis- 
cussed tlie reasons and possible remedies, princi])ally in the 
direction of belter control of motor transport. The report also 
suggested that the road system of India is unbalanced in that the ^ 
tendency generally is to devote attention to trunk and main roads 
to the neglect of local feeder or district roads AvbK*h are in the 
main niiinetalled. Among the recommendations made by the 
Committee Avere the folloAving : (a) the zoning of motor transport 
^oii parallel competitive routes ^vKhin a rfjjige of about 50 miles, 
(6) tht- ojieration of motor transjiorv by qertaiii rt‘nlA\ays on roads 
parallel AAuth raihvays, revision of the system of taxing motor 
transport; and (d) review of pending ^aihvay projects in the 
light of recent developments in motor transport. A conference was 
- convened by Government in April 1933 to consider the position 
outlined in the report. Its proceedings, however, fall within the 
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scope of the next Ls*sue of this review. A hill vms also introduced 
in the AssemJ^ly in September J981? to g^ive certain domiciled railway* 
companies the power tq operate' road services : at present there is 
no stain tory bar to State-nviiiaged Railways operating motor 
services, aruf to give ( 'Ompauy-maiiaged lines such powers will 
necessitate legislation in Parliament. This P>ill was referred to 
a Select ("(^miniftee in* the D»IIhi session of the Assembly in 1933. 

Turning now«to th?‘ activities of the Posts and Telegraphs Posteand 
Department, on the 31st March 1932, the total number of post ^****^*’**^***' 
offices in India was 23,983« as against 24,175 on the 31st March 
1931 and 12,397 at the end of the year 1900. The number of 
article's handled by tJic Depart incut during the yoar 1931-32, — 
exclusive , of money orders—was 1,175 millions eonsisting of 485 
million letters, 493 million post cards. 76 million registered news- 
papers, 107 million ])ackets and 14 million parcels, \thereas in the 
year 1 9215-26 the total number of articles dealt witli was 1,273 
millions, and in the 6rs^ year of the century 509 millions. In 
addition, about 38 million money (»rders were issued during the 
year. Of tlTe Vdnl numl^er of postal articles received, no less than 
99.91 [)er cent were safely tlelivered: failure to deliver the 
remainder was largely dhe to inade(}uate or non-existent addressing. 

7’he total* m'Jeage over wliieli th(*se aJ’ticles were conveved aiuoiinted 
to 167,942 a great deal of wliieh fay through wild and desolate 
cmintry in whielutlie* mails Avere exposed to many natural dangers. 

Some indication of tlie seoju' of the l)(‘partment ’s activities may 
be gathered from the fact that its total gro.ss ree(‘ipis during the 
ji^ear amounted to Tis. 10.65 erores (as agai]ist Ks. 10.78 erores in 
the })revious year mgd Ks. 3 erores in 1900) and that the Jinmber 
of officials in ifs^emihoymeiit avhs 130.412 as compared with 132,398 
and 61,750. , 

Several Features of interest lyafked the year’s Avork. An air 
mail service t^etween Karachi ^ and Madras Ava*s inaugurated ; in 
despatching air mail coiTes]>ondence to Persia in the Wesi: and to 
Siam, the Malaya States, the Straits Settlements, the Dutch East 
Indies and French Indft-China in the east the Dutcli^ and French 
air services AA^ere utilised, and the air mail jiosteard service aa^rs 
extended to certain foreign countries. 
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The other important activities of the Department are its tele- 
graph, telephone and wireless < services. The extension O'f the 
Department's telegraphic undertakings in recent years is indicated 
by the fact that while the total number of telegrams handle'cj. during 
the year (exclusive of wirele.ss messages), was 17,162,090, in 1900 it 
was Jess than one-third of this. As regards ielephoix'rs, in 1931-32, 
the Department maintained 271 telephone ei changes and 21,355 
connections; the corresponding figures in 1900 were 42 and 500. 
In addition to the Department s ex'changcs Ihere' are 25 exchanges 
managed by licensed telephone companies mostly in large towns. 
Trunk-line facilities were increased during the year by the opening 
of 4 additional trunk circuits, namely the Agra-Jhansi, Bliagalpur- 
Monghyr, Magwe-Minbu and Minbu-Nyanghla lines. The telephone 
revenue for the year showed an increase, having risen from 
Es. 56,33,000 to Rs. 57,46,000 in 1931-32. 

Other interesting features of the year were the improvement 
in long-distance trunk telephone communication ; the installation 
of suitable teleplioiie repeaters at intermediate stations; improve- 
ments in trunk lines between Bombay and Poona, , experimental 
radio-telephone working between London and certain places in 
India; and the taking over of the telephone system at Aden and 
remodelling it in accordance with the standards in force in India, 
including the replacement of the former three magnero exchanges 
by one central exchange. The unihcation of cable and wireless 
working in respect of India’s external communications resulted in 
the equalization from the 1st April 1932, at substantially reduced 
rates, of the charges by both routes for telegrai)h traffic between 
India and the Dnited Kingdom. The rates by cable tp certain other 
countries Avere also reduced. An in)i)rovement vvas mgde in telegra- 
phic communication with Japan by opening in January 1933 a direct 
wireless service between Bombay and Tokio. Arrangements were 
made for the acceptance of inland telegrams at all telegraph offices 
in India for transmission; by telegraph t(i (Calcutta qr Rangoon to 
be posted thence by Air Mail to Siam, the Malaya States, the 
Straits Settlements, French Indo-Cliina and the Dutch East Indies. 

The International Telegraph and Radio-Telegraph Conferences 
held at Madrid in September 1932 at which India was represented 
by two delegates, brought about certain important changes, such aft 
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(1) reduction in the Vate for urgent foreign telegrama from triple 
to double the ordinary rate, (2) fixing of the rate for daily letter 
telegrams at one-third of the ordinary rate subject ^ ^ minimum 
X5harge for 25 words per telegram, (3) abolition of week-end letter 
telegrams, and (4) introduction of a dve-lette» code scheme in 
place of the existing system at a tariff equal to iths of that applicable • 
to ordinary ffelegrams. The ffrst three decisions have taken effect 

from tiie* 1st April 1933. The new* five-letter code sv^stem will be 

# • *' 

introduced fr^ra the 1st January 1934. 

• • • * 

The new*w"ireless stations on the air route between Calcutta Wireless 
and iiangoon were bi*« light vno regular use during the year and 
proved vei\y valuable^. ^Tlie work of modernising the wireless 
station at Victoria* Point and acfding a direction-finding installation 
was put in hand; coirimunication Avas also established between 
Eangoon and Bangkok (Siam) in connection with air seiwiccs and 
the wireless arrangements l)(‘lAve(‘n Karachi and tlie Persian Gulf 
were improved. 

As regards broadcasting, tlie long-wave stations at Calcutta 
and Bombay continued as formerly ; the experimental short-wave 
transmitter at Calcutta Avas closed and replaced by a permanent 
installation constructed JocaHy. Tlie new Empire ” short-wave 
transmissions from England commenced in NoAxunber and their 
reception in, India Avas carri(‘d out at a number of ])laces with 
varying success.* 

The financial positi(»^i of the Department during 1931-32 was Financial 
again far Jrom satisfactory. Although the total Avorking expenses, 
which amounted ’to Bs. 10.81 erores, were less by K-s. 54 lakhs than Deparfaiwit, 
during the preec(j(jng*year, the Department, after paying interest 
on capital outlay, suffered a loss of Rs. 94 lakhs, against Rs. 1.33 
erores during 1930-31. flw ing to the persistence and deepening of 
the trade depression, the gross roc(‘ipts, Avliich amounted to 
Rs. 10,65 erore.^, wen* l(*ss by Hs. 13 lakhs than the figures for the 
preceding y(*ar.» ,But tor the Aai-ious measures adopted during the 
latter part of 3931-32 to (*nhancc* the postal and telegraph rates, 
the fall in r('\x?iiio Avould have been miudi hoaA’ier. 

I 

In spite of retrenc],\meiit, bt>th in iGovernmont and private Civil 
exfienditure, tl^^ ci*lendar ivear 1*932’ has in)t been without JcVelop- 
ment in civil aAuation. Perhajis one of the ^ost important features 
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of the year is the evergrowihg accumulation of signs of widening 
interest in aviation, and particularly an awakening of interest in 
the possibilities .of commercial aviation in India. 

The most important development during the year was the 
inauguration on the 15th October 1932 of the Karachi-Bombay- 
Madras air mail service operated by Tata Sons, Ltd. -The Karachi- 
Delhi air mail service continued to be operat 3 d by the Deljii J^^lying 
Club. Both these services operated weekly in connection Vith the 
Imperial Airways service from Lo,ndon to Karachi and Ifche machines 
used were De Havilland Puss Moth aeroplanes on th? former and 
D. H. Gipsy II Moths on the latter. '^The tdlal mileage of internal 
air mail services was thus raised to 2,010, Negotiations for the 
extension of the Karachi-Madras air mail service to Colombo v/ere 
in progress during the year. Negotiations were also carried on for 
the establishment of an air mail service from Karachi to Miighal- 
sarai, but were abandoned in favour of a larger sclieme to form 
part of an extension of the Britisli Air {Service to Austraiiln -iVs 
regards external and foreign air services, the London-Ktird(;hi air 
service was operated throughout the yt‘ar to tlie previous year's 
time table, the machines used were four engined Handley J^age 42 
type aeroplanes. Certain important changes in the ]\I(‘dit(*rrancaii 
and Persian Gulf Sections of the rout(‘ look ])laco during the year. 
As regards foreign services, the K. L. J\I. (Koval .Dutch Air Liiie^) 
and Compagnie Air Orient (French Air Lines) continued to be 
operated throughout the year. An important change of policy with 
regard to the iis(? of these services for the carriage of Indian air 
mails was given effect to during the year. Hitherto they had 
carried mails to India and had delivered them to the ]>ostal autho- 
rities at the aerodrome of entry. J^otli services arc now used for 
the carriage of air mails to countries East of India and from 
Kangoon to Calcutta. There was a notable incivjaso during the 
year, both in the number of aircrJift cleared and in the value of 
imports and exports by air through Indian aii;;, ports. The number 
of aircraft arrivals rose from 179 to 271 and depi^rmres from 176 
to 268. The value of imports of 'merchandise rose from Ks. 1,50,601 
to Ks. 8,28,786 and of exports from Ks. 4,286 to Ks. 15,853. Exports 
of bullion and currency alsc .showed a marked increase. 

On ^ the whole good progress in the 3ying club movement was 
maintained, the only setback being the cessation of the activities of 
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the Punjab Plying ^Club. The Plying Clubs at Karachi, Delhi, 

Bombay, Calcutta and Madras continued operations on a subsidised 
basis, but the Government subsidy was reduced^ by Rs. 6,000 for 
each club. The Aero Club of India and Burma, which, in addition 
to its function of representing the Federation Aeronaut ique Inter- 
nationale in India, and its respoui^ility for the organization of the 
sport of flying and air tourfiig, is responsible for assisting Govern- 
ment with the admin*lstration of the flying clubs and co-ordinating 
their Activities, also suffered \ cut in subsidy from Rs. 20,000 to 
Rs. 16,000. , The CvaAvnpoi’e and* Lucknow centres of the Delhi Fly- 
ing Club cJOntinued^ operations throughout the year, and at the 
end of tl*(* y(*ar ai-rangenients Avere made, for their incorporation 
as a sepai‘at(‘ l^iited •Proviiic-^^s Flying Club, which A\’ill receiA^e a 
GoA^crninent su})si(ly. The Club has received a good measure of 
private support. The .I()dhj)iir Flying Club, though handicapped by 
small membership and unable therefore to produce results compar- 
able with those of the larger centres, continued to operate. Des- 
pite ^lach of GoverniiK'ut supjiort, the KathiaAvar Flying Club came 
into aetTve exisrence in A])ril 1(K{2, and the .Madras Plying Club made 
arrangements during the ytuu* tf> extend tJieir activities to Trichino- 
poly. Tlie total meinhershi}) of the Hying clubs in India suffered a 
decrease from 1,SS() in, 192? to LolkS in 1922, mainly on account of 
the demise of the Punjab Flying (^lub. Avhieh had a large member- 
sliip. but then* Avas an increase in the total number of air-craft OAvned 
by flying clulis from 20 to 2(); in the total number of hours flcAAm 
from 9,070 to 9,717 avd in tin* total number of passengers carried 
on taxi and short i)I(*asiire flights from 2,247 to 4.972. The hope that 
the Viceroy’s 'trophy air race Avould become the most important 
national aviation eA;ent in India and would attract attention from 
abroad giATS promise of being Avell founded. There AAere 17 entries 
and 12 starters (ineluding 2 Com])er SAvifts Avhich had floAvn from 
England for the purpose of com])eting) in the race held on the lOth 
February 1922. 

There Av»r^ 5 major and 17 minor accidents during the year. Accidents. 
The more important of thes<* wejV as folloAvs : On the 7th June, a 
machine belonging to thf Bombay Flying Club, floAvn by a member of 
the Club, disa])peared. trace t)f i)ilotJor machine AA’as ever found.* 

It is presumed tlpil the pjlot flew the inacV'iue to sea and wa§ (>roAA*ned. 

In October, a serious accident occurred tig an old Avar time Avro, 
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which was neither registered nor certified as airWorthy, while fiying 
in an Indian State j the accident was due to the breakage of the 
ifiember carrying the control column bracket. On the 12th August, 
2 Malay planters, flying together in an Avro Avian en route for 
England from the Malay States, left Moulmein for Rangoon. The 
machine is assumed to have crashed during a monsoon storm in the 
jGrulf of JMartaban, and subsequently to have been carried’ out to sea. 
Most of the accidents were due to mistakes coihmitted by xiib^ts; but 
in some cases engine failure and \\'eather conditions also* 

responsible. 

Mention has been made in the last> report ,of the use made by 
His Excellency the Viceroy of an Avro 10 aeroplane fbr purposes of 
touring. During the year under review, ITis Excellency performed 
8 tours by covering a distance of 4,555 miles. The aeroplane was 
operated through out the year by the Royal Air Force. 

There has been considerable retrenchment in the ci^’il aviation 
budget in the last 2 years. The budget provision of Rs. 35 lakhs for 
1931-32 was subsequently reduced to Rs. 23 lakhs. The budget pro- 
vision for 1932-33 was only Rs. 9 lakhs, but was subsequently increased 
to Rs. 10 lakhs. 

During the year there was considerable development in aviation, 
and the Meteorological Department had to meet ever-increasing 
demands on its services. Though handicapped by the needs of 
economy, the Department continued to carry out its normal acti- 
vities efficiently. Warnings of cyclones, storms, depressions, squally 
weather and heavy rainfall were issued as in the previou.s year. 
Nearly 3,000 weather reports and forecasts were issued, as against 
2,400 during 1931-32, in spite of the reduction in the number of 
forecasting stations. The alteration in the route followed by the 
Imperial Airways, the conversion of the biweekly service into a 
weekly one by the French Air Mail Service, the inauguration of the 
regular air mail service between Karachi* and Madras by Messrs. 
Tata Sons, Ltd., all combined to demand increp^ed services. The 
cooperation of the Department was also sought by the Everest ex- 
pedition. As before, candidates for pilots^ B-lJcences were 
instructed and examined in meteorology an4 special lectures were 
arranged for the benefit of teadets .sf the ‘ Dufferin ^ Seismological 
and magnetic observations at Bombaj^ solai; observntioos at Kodai- 
kanal, the time service at jpalcutta, the compilation and tabulation of 
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climatological data, the exploring of upper air by pilet balloott 
periodical aoundinge with self-recording meteoroffraphs; all 
.activities continued as in the previous year. A scheme of agrietil- 
tural meteorology, financed by the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research, was started at Poona^ tov%rd.s the end of August 1932, and* 
a model agricultural meteorological observatory was established as 
an ex^ejfimental measure for tjjree ^'ears in the farm of the local 
Agricultiirdl«('Olle^iro with the cooperation of the authorities of that 
institution. Beasoiml and trap reporis were obtained on loan from 
provincial Government and ^ beginning w^as made in the correla-, 
tion of the*yielTl and acreage figures of the important crops in the 
Bomliay Presidency^. 

(Jn th(‘ scientific* side, the Department made fair progress during 
the year. About 80 sounding balJoons were released at Agra and 
most of the instruments retrieved were found to have penetrated the 
stratos^ihere. The IMeteorologieal Keporter, Mysore, cooperated in 
sending up s])ecial sounding balloons from Bangalore during thundrr- 
stoniis. ^\n improved type of wet and dry bulb meteorograph for 
measuring humidity in the upiier air was evolved; improvements 
w'ere made in tlie clowm ball'ion meteorograph in order to adapt it 
for detailed records up to 1 km., and in the theodolite to adapt it for 
following balUmns at night. Certain inve.stigations on thunder- 
storms ill the Peninsula during the post-monsoon period and tin? 
<'haracteristies of fronts ^during the south-west monsoon w^ere coni- 
])leted. An experimental model of a modified jiattern of Sliaw- 
Dines’ IMicrodiar^igraph with a ])hotographic recording arrangement 
was made. At Bombay, a photographic electrograph Ava.s installed 
for The regular rt;cording of atmospheric potential gradient as a 
routine measure. A variety of subjects w^as examined, such as dis- 
eoutinuous fluid motion, electrical charges of raindrops, hydraulic 
•fMsmogra])h.s, artificial vibrations of the ground, disturbance of 
pre.ssure at tJie bed fi* deep sea. furtbei- investigation on norVesters 
in Bmjtal and si*ndy of scpinlN at Karachi. Heights of the base of. 
low* clouds wer'^ measured by means of ceiling balloons and by 
.search-lights at Bombay, Poona and Agra and by ceiling lialioons at 
various places on tin* air-ri*ute. At*Quetta‘la study of the local rain- 
fall was made, *an{^ at J^eshawar 'investigations on the thermal 1>truc- 
ture inside cumulus clouds and on the du5\ content of air during 
dust storms w*ere undertj>ken. At Pooua in the iion-monsooii season 
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and at Madras in the monsoon season 75 sounding balloons were sent 
‘up and investigations into upper air conditions in normal and dis 
turbed weather were continued. Investigations on other subjects 
were also in progress partly with the help of research students. A 
study of the sizes of water drops ip cloud and rain was made. Field 
work resulting in useful experience fn connection with a study of 
mists, fogs, clouds and precipitation was doho by a party Orf >Ieteo- 
rologist and research students in cariip at Khandala on the ‘western 
edge of the Western Ghats. An er:amina,tion of some Jndian tephi- 
grams from the point of view of latent instability was made. Among 
the results of statistical studies was the 'revision of some of the exist- 
ing seaisonal forecasting formuhv by fhe intrv>ductif)n of factoi-s 

and the regrouping of Indian geographical divisions for the purpose 
of forecasting. Individual members of ^ the Department published 
several articles, some in foreign journals. 



CHAPTER V. 


Commerce. 

We propose to sub-divide tbis Chapter into three sections. Tbe Sc^e 
first will cftseribe briefly cerl^ain general features of the year’s trade; ^ * 
the*st»ond will give* 'details of the principal imports and exports; 
and tlxe tlyrd will deal with o^Jier matters of commercial interest. 

Agrict^ltural conditions during the year were on the whole satis- Agricultural 
factory. The monsixm of ^1982 was fairly normal and gave well- *^®”^*^*®"** 
distributed rains over most of the country in spite of a rather weak 
start and a prolonged break ift August. Taking the year as a whole, 
the total rainfall was within 20 per cent of the normal over the 
greater part of India. The season was generally favourable and 
the outturn of crops fairly good. The outturns of cotton, sugar- 
cane^ groundnut, ra])e, mustard and linseed increased by 12, 17, 25. 

4, 4, an^ 10 i)er cent, respectively, as comi)ared with the preceding 
year. Rice and wheat yielded outturns which, though slightly less 
than till* jireceditig season’s harvest, efpuilled the tlverages of the 
preceding 5 years. Even jute showed a slight increase over the pre- 
ceding year’s yield, although under restrict<*d cultivation the pro- 
duction was again very much below normal. 

Industrial* conditions during the year were also favourable, Industrial 
although sporadic strikes occurred in some jute mills in Bengal and 
in certain workshops of the Madras and Southern Mfihratta Railway, 
and the* last quarter of the year Avas marked by disputes in the 
Bombay Cotton Mills, These develo])ments, however, had no appre- 
ciable effect on tke yfear ’s trade. 

The economic situation abroad was much less satisfactory. The Economic 
first few months of the year were full of promise. Strong hopes 
were entertained that the Lausanne Conference which had recently 
ended would lead tm a settleiiient of the vexed question of Repara- 
tions and War •debts. Further, t^ie successful conversion operation 
of the British .Government had created a feeling of optimism in the 
market. As the year advanced, however, the situation steadily 
deteriorated. America ’s mttitude *to theT war debts question, the 
failure of the* Dtsarmamvnt (’(hiforeiicc, \nd the multiplieafion of 
tariff barriers all over the Avorld had Ihe cn\ulative effect of deepen- 
ing the depression still .further. Towards the end of our period, 
hopes were centred ip, the World Economic Conference which was 

( 115 ) 
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dfie to meet in June 1933, but apart from this the situation had few 
redeeming features. 

PaJlinarices^ The steady deterioration in world economic conditions was 
reflected in the continued decline in commodity prices in India during 
the year. The decline, it will be remembered, started 4n the last 
quarter of 1929, There was a temporary improvement after Septem- 
ber 1931, when England and certain ^other c*x>imtries went off the 
gold standard, but the downward ’trend •'was resumed^ after five 
months. The tendency was maintained during tlie year uftder review 
and the levels reached at the end of the year were among the lowest 
on record. The index number for Ca*^cutta u^holesa^e pri(;es fell by 
43 per cent from September 1929 to March 1933. The index num- 
ber in September 1931 was 91 as against 143 in the same month in 
1929. For the five months Oet(d)er 1931 to February 1932, the 
number Avas steady, ranging between 96 to 98, owing to the dis- 
association of sterling from gold; but from March 1932 the decline 
started again and the number had fallen to 82 by the end of tlie 
year. ' 

Qeneral It has been explained in |)revious reports that the decline in 

exiMrftrade. during the ])ast few Acars has been heavier in the case of ex- 

ports than in the ease of imports. This, indeed, is the most conspi- 
cuous feature of the moAemeiit ot prices in India sipee 1929. The 
index number of exported artiel(*s in September 1929 was 217; by 
December 1931 it had fallen to 123. Duihug the p(*riod under 
revieAV there Avas considerable fluctuation in the level. The. number 
fell to 114 in June, but again rose to 125 in September. In the next 
6 months, hoAvever, there Avas again a .steady deeliiie. In December 
the number was 120 and in Marcli 115. As compared with Septem- 
ber 1929, the fall in December 1931, was 4.3 j)er cent; in September 

1932, 42 ])er cent; in December 1932, 45 cent; and tii March 

1933, 47 per cent, ( ’ompared with December 1931, hoAvever, tlie f.iJl 
in December 1932 was only 2.4 per cent, and in *MarcA 1933, 6.5 per 
cent. The significance of these figures Avilt be examined in th*e next 
paragraph. The position may be further iUu.strated* by the prices 
of important exports. Coj ipared* Avith September 1929, the follow- 
ing decline had taken pl^ce in the. case of certain important com- 
modities by December 1931 , Rice had declined by 40 per cent; 
wheat by 36 per cent; tea by 47 per cent; oilseeds by 54 per cent; 
raAA^ jute by 36 per cent; and raAv cotton by 34 per cent. By March 
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1933 the percentage of decline had risen to 5? in the case of rice, 

63 in the case of oilseeds, 58 in the case of raw jute, and 46 in tit? 
case of raw cotton, but had fallen to 34 in the case of wheat, an^i to 
46 in th^ case of tea. Aff was to be expected, the fall in agricul- 
tiiJial* prices had tit?* effect of reducing the total value of exports, 
in J93()-31, tin* ex])Ofts ol private merchandise were valued at 
lis. 226 (:y;’ort\s; in 193V32 at»Rs. 161 crores; and during the year 
under review at Rs. 136 crores. Tlic continued decline in the value 
of exports was, as we shdfl sec, one of the most prominent features 
of the year’s yude, find th(‘^maiii reason for the decline was the le- 
dneed prices fefch(?d in the world maj'kets by agricultural commo- 
dities. . 

We have mentioned above that the fall in ])rices during the past General 

years has been less jnark(Ml in the easi* of imports than in the \mporUnde. 
case ot* exports. A glance at the index numbers of prices for iinpoiis 
will make this clear. Taking the Indian index number series, in 
S(?ptomber 1929, the number for imported articles was 167. By 
December 1931 it had fajlen to 151, and at the beginning ol* our 
period it >^us 147. ^nieniafter it ileclined steadily to 144 in Septem- 
ber and 130 in tin* following March. The decrease, as compared 
with SepT:enyt)er 1929, was 10 ptu’ cent in December 1931, 14 per cent 
in September 1932, and 22 per cent in March 1933. These figures 
should be eom])are(l ^dth Ihc corresponding figures for exports given 
ill the* juiceeding i)aragraph Tliey indieat«* clearly that the prices 
of agricultural commodities fell ntuch more heavily during these 
years than the pi'ices of impinded artivdes. l>ut this statement is 
suhjcci a qualifie:iti<»n. The fall was undoubtedly greater in the 
t asc of agricultural prices if the levels prevailing in September 1929 
are taken as tlie standard; hut if comparison is made with the levels 
jirevailing ‘in Decfunher 1931, tlie position, it will be noticed, is 
nwer.sed. ^Vtnp^^'^’d ^^it)l December 1931, the prices of imported 
articles df 'dined )»y 10.6 ]>er ••ent in December 1932, and 14 per 
eerit in March 1933, as against a decline of 2.4 jier cent and 6.5 per 
ciJiit, respectively, in the* case, of agi^cuJtiiral prices. Thus, while 
pricfvs gemwall^v continued to, fall durii|^ the year, the rate^of decline 
was much more rapid* in the case of imports than in ‘the case of 
exports. The index number for imports\n April 1932 was 147 and 
for exports 119. Jlarch 1933 the former had declined by 17 
jioints while the latter had fallen by 4 points. The rise in the val\j[e 
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of imports during the year is to some extent explained by this fact. 
The total value of iipports was Rs. 165 crores in 1930-31, Rs. 126 
crores in 1931-32, and Rs. 133 crorea in 1932-33. The rise of Rs. 7 
crores in 1932-33 is partly accounted for by the great^V relative 
decline during the period in the prices of impoHed articles. There 
w'cre other factors also which contribut^ed to this result. ,A.ttention 
has been drawn in previous reports toHhe effect of unsettled political 
conditions on trade in general. During the year under reView, there 
was a marked improvement in this respect. The boycott movement 
had been brought under control and v,ust mas^s oftthe consuming 
public remained unaffected by the Swadeshi agitation. This is 
illustrated especialh^ by the rise in the value of imports from the 
United Kingdom against which the boycott had been mainly directed. 
The value rose from Rs. 45 crores in 1931-32 to Rs. 49 crores during 
the year under review. The rise in the total value of imports might, 
indeed, have been greater but for Government \s policy of protect- 
ing Indian industries and the continued fall in agricultural 'prices. 
Protective duties had the effect of curtailing the import of certain 
classes of articles, while the decline in ajj^rici^ltural prices reduced 
the agriculturist's purchasing j)ower and discouraged the consump- 
tion of imported goods on as large a scale as would Imve bee!i 
justified by the low prices ruling in the market. 

Before giving a detailed account of the jSrinci])al exports arid 
imports, W'e proj)Ose in this pai’agraph to make a brief general f;urvey 
of the year's trade. The toUl Value of imports, as we have se<‘n, 
showed a rise of Rs. 7 crores, while the total valifc* oti ex[)oiis regis- 
tered a d('cliue of Us. 25 crores. Ou th(‘ import side there was a 
marked improvement in India's demand for foreign textiles. Th“ 
increase recorded under thi.s head amounted to Us. 12 crores foi a 
total of Rs. 35 crores recorded in 1931-32. All ^hc prtnei)ml des- 
criptions of cotton piecegoods participated in tlie imiiro'vTinent ^and 
both Great Britain and Japan henefiVed by the irierease. Under the 
metals group there was a decline of Rs. 5 la^khs. Imports of iron 
a^d steel fell from Rs. 6,32 Ukhs to lUs. 5,30 ^akhs in value. Under* 
machinery and millwork tlie/e was a d(‘clinc, of Rs. «38 9akhs. The 
value of hardware importe^ advanced from Rs. 2,61 lakhs to Us. 2,99 
lakhs. Imports of motor vehicles suffero<l ji further diminution 
from Rs. 2,89 lakhs to Rs. 2,43 lakhs, and' rujiber manufactures 
dxjclined from Iks. 2,21 lakhs to R^s. 1,98 lakh.s. Mainly as a result 
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• of the imposition of a protective duty, imports of foreign sugar fell 
from Rs. 6,16 lakhs to Rs. 4,23 laklis. Arrivals 6f mineral oils fell 
in value fro^ Rs. 9,04 lakhs^to Rs. 6,70 lakhs. Fuel oil, on the 
other hand, showed a flight increase. On the export side, the out- 
standing* feature was a further^ sluilip in the raw cotton trade due 
to the compjfratively high prices of the Indian staples. Despatches 
of raw cottoif fell in value*from lls. 23 erores to Rs. 20 crores and 
cotton manufactures tf*ecord^l a decline of Rs. IJ crf)];es. The 
downward trenS in the export trade in jute continued during the 
year and the decMne in value hf the goods exported amounted to 
Rs. erores. Under food grains the value of the shipments 
declined from Rs. 20 crores to Rs. 16 crores. Exports of wheat fell 
from 20,000 to 2,000 tons. Despatches of rice dropped in value 
from IJ,s. 18 crores to Rs. 14 erores. Shipments of tea improved in 
quantity, hut on account of the low level of prices the value declined 
from Rs. 19 crores to Ths. 17 erores. Exports of oilseeds, metals and 
ores, hides* and skins and lac also showed a decline, Ifiit there was 
a slight improvement in the exports of coffee. The total value of 
re-exports declined by Rjft 1,44 lakhs. There was an increase in the 
re-exports of cotton manufactures, but shipments of raw skins whicli 
normally con^titfite one of the major items of the re-export trade of 
India dropped in value from Rs. 86 to Rs. 28 lakhs. Re-exports of 
sugar and I’aw wool also buffered a decline. As w^as to be expected, 
this decline iq Ihc volume of the re-export tra^de particularly affected 
Bombay through* which the bulk of the entrepot trade of India 
I'kasses. ^ • 

Pile visible balance* of trade in merchandise and treasure was Balance of 
in favour of India to tlie ext(*nt of Rs. 68 crores as compared with ^*'®**® 
l^s. 90 crores in the prec(‘ding year. This result was obtained by a 
large in< rcasv‘- >n the^exporls of gold. The net increase was from 
Rs. 55 crores in* ] 931-32 1o Rs. 65 erores in the year under report. 

Tile Old ward flow of gold on such he;n'y scale is a new feature of 
India s externaf Irade. The exports have begun to assume im- 
portance Only from October 1931* Ther% has been considerable 
controversy as 4o Avhether ^tlio gpld oxpoij^ed in recent yej\fs is 
distress gold \ that is to say. gold ^'ported by necessitous 
holders to meet current exjienses, or whetlmr it has been parted 
with as a business proposition to realize the profit from the pre- 
vailing premiiiin. The point lias been dealt with in the Chapter oe 
Finance, 
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The principal item in the import trade of India is cotton and 
cotton goods. Dpring the year under review, it accounted for no 
less than 26 per cent of the tot^ import trade. The total value ot‘ 
the imports of cotton manufactures *was Its. 26,83 Mvhs as against 
Us. 19,15 lakhs in the preceding year and 25,26 lakhs in 1930-31. 
Thus it will be seen that the impc/rts under this heacji revived con- 
siderably as compared wdtli the •t)recedwig year and ^vcn exceeded 
the figure for 1930-31, but were still considerably **less than tlie 
imports of 1929-30 which amounted in value to dts. «59,49 lakhs. 
All classes of cotton manufacture*} partiftripated in the increase. 
Imports of cotton twist and yarn amounted to 45.1 million Ibvs. 
valued at Us. 3,79 lakhs as against 31.6tmillion ibs. valued at Ks. 2,99 
laklis in 1931-82. Imports of piecegoods amounted to l,22t) million 
yards valued at Rs. 21,26 lakhs as compared with 776 million yards 
valued at Rs. 14,67 lakhs in the preceding year. The improvement 
was thus of considerable magnitude and it ^vill be worth whii<i 
examining tiie causes of the upw'ard movement. The ‘lirst cause 
which suggests itself is a probable revival in the demand for piece- 
goods which had fallen olf coixsideralbly in the previous two years. 
The amount available for consumption was 333 and 364 crores of 
yards in 1930-31 and 1931-32 respectively as copipftred with 419 
crores of yards in 3929-80, 365 crores in 1928-29, and 413 crores in 
1927-28. Thus the postponement of demand which was the result 
of the peculiar conditions of the two })revious years jiiay have led 
to a better demand in the year under review. A second cause whicli 
also improved tln^ demand ^\Hs the considerably lower prices of 
piecegoods which ruled in the year under review. The Calcutta index 
number for cotton manufactures, A^'hich is an index of internal 
jirices, declined ste.^idily from 127 in April 1932 to 112 at the clos(‘ 
of the year. The chief cause of the fall in }>rices was the deprecia- 
tion of the Yen which made it possible for Japai\, to sell x)iecx;goods 
in India at extraordinarily low rates in spite of the imposition of an 
additional duty on the imports towards the middle* of the year. A 
tliird cause of the imj^fovemept, as af ready mentioned, was the 
comparative weakness o^ the boycott agitation during the year which 
rcsnftt^d in an expansion of imports from* Great Britain. 

The increase in the case of cotton twist and yarn was remarkable. 
The quantity imported during the yeai^ exceeded even the imports 
of 1929-30 the last normal year, by 1.2 million lbs. The value of the 
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imports, however, though higher than in the preceding years, was 
Jesfe than that of 1929-30. This increase in quantity shows that Hhe 
trade under this item has morg or less regained its former position and 
that the ^vigour of the boycott against foreign yarn has wealcened 
etmstderabJy. Andbfier striking. feature is the rise in Japan’s share 
i)i ftie tfade. Of the total* quantity imported, 18.1 million ibs. as 
against 6^2 million lbs. Jn 193i-32 came from Japan, and 13.4 million 
lbs. as against 11.9 million lbs. in 1931-32 came from Great Britain. 
The share «f »Iai)an in tife trade rose from 20 to 40 j)or cent during 
the year, whil^i Gre<ft Britain’s share declined from 38 to 30 per cent. 
Imports from China amounted to 30 per cent, but as most of tlie 
Chinese mills are undei; Japanese management, it will be seen that 
•Japan’s share in the trade was je^illy much more than 40 per cent. 
Another interesting feature was the rise in imports of yarn of finer 
counts. But in spite of the general increase in imports of yarn, the 
liome production also continued to increase. The total production 
in India rose to 1,01C million lbs. in the year und^ review from 966 
niillion lbs. in the previous year. The figure of yarn production is 
creating a new recor^ ev5ry year, the figures for the last 3 or 4 years 
being all records on the previous figures. 

In fhe«ase of cotton piecegoods the increase was equally marked, 
hut com])ared with 1929-30 the total quantity imported was 36 per 
cent lower. Both Jai)an and Great Britain shared in the increase. 
In 1 929.30, imports of grey goods from Great Britain amounted to 
521 million yards, by 1931-32 tln'y hod fallen to 60 million yards, 
but in the year ulider review they rose to 111 million yards. Imports 
from Japan, on the other hand, dropped from 394 million yards 
iu 1929-30 to 185 million yards in 1931-32, but rose to 244 million 
yards in the year under review. As regards wdiitc goods, imports 
from Great Britain declined from 436 million yards in 1929-30 to 
207 million .yards in 1931-32, but rose to 281 million yards in the 
year under review. Imports from Japan under the head, however, 
ro.se consistently fro^i 14 million yards in 1929-30 to 60 million yards 
in 1931-32 and 120 niillion yajds in tiae year under review. Finally, 
imports of cplonred goods, from Gr.wt Britain droppe^ from ^79 
million yards in 192&-30 to 110 millicim yards in 193T-32, but rose 
to 194 million yards in the year underVevipw, while imports under 
the same head from Japan declined from 154 niillion yards in 1929-30 
to 95 million yards in 1931-32, but rose to the record figure of 214 
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npillion yards in the year under review. These figures show that 
by the end of our period Japan had ousted Great Britain from her 
position as the chief supplier of grey and coloured goods^ to India, 
and in regard to the trade in white goods c ^ad risen i'roiii an 
insignificant position to a place of co]j|siderabIe importance. \Tliis 
feature of the year’s trade is all the more striking as additional 
duties were imposed on non-British plain grey cotton fiecegoods 
towards the middle of the year, but the tariff change was completely 
nullified by the continued depreciation of the Yen and the consequent 
heavy decline in the prices of Jai)anese p*iecegoods. 

It has been mentioned that the total^ imports of piecegoods, 
though more than in the previous two years, were still very much 
less than in 1929-30. The difference is to a large extent accounted 
for by the continued increase in liOme i)roduction. The total yard^lge 
produced by Indian mills rose steadily from 2,419 million yards in 
3929-30 to 2,990 ^yards in 1931-32 and 3,170 million yards in the 
year under report. The rise in home production might indeed have 
been larger but for the uncertainty about* the prices of raw cotton 
which prevailed during the year. The prices continued to fluctuate 
throughout the period and buyers were naturally reluctant, to place 
orders as they expected tlu* price of piecegoods to come'* tlovvii with 
falling raw (M)tton prices. Anotlier factor wliieli contributed to the 
same result was the unsettled conditions which prevailed in Bombay 
Island for part of the year owing to Hindu -Muslim disturbances. 
The production of the Bombay mills actually declined by G million 
yards and the net increase of 180 million yards diiririg tlie year is 
entirely accounted for by the mill.vi in Ahnu*dabad and elsewhere. 
Finally, tlie low jmrehasing power of the ngri(‘ulturist.s still tended 
to disconrnge consnmplion on a larger scale. 

Silk and wool. There was a maiked increase in the imports of Vaw syk and silk 
piecegoods during the year. The former increased from 1.6 million 
yards, valued at Bs. 62 laklis, to 3.2 million yards, valued ‘at Bs. 1,17 
lakhs. Japan’s share in the t^pide rose from 34,000 1})S. to 165,000 
ib^. As regard.s silk ])ieccgoods. the imports *rose from ^iO million 
yards vnliif'chat Bs. 1,26 lakhf/ to 35 million yawls valued at Rs. 1,81 
lakhs. Again the gn‘ater |^)rtion of the increase fell to Japan 
share. Japanese imports und^r this lioad rose from 11.7 million 
yards to 26.8 million yards. There was a marked increase in th^ 
imports of raw and manufactured wool also. In 1931-32, the imports 
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^ of raw wool amounted to 6.7 million lbs., valued at fts. 31 lakhs, while 
in the year under review the quantity imported was 7.2 million lbs., 
valued at Rs. 42 lalths. Great Brjjtain’s share in the trade increase^ 
very considei^bly from a little under one million lbs. .valued at Rs. 9 
lakhs to^ver 2 million tUs. valued a\Rs. 18 lakhs. Imports of woollen 
piecegotfds increased by oveJ 8 million yards and even exceeded 
the imports jf 1929-30 by, 1 miliion yards. The countries which 
accounted fop this rise were Prance, Italy, Ja])an and Great Britain, 
their share# bein^? 4.6,* 3.6, 1^ and 2.8 million yards respectively as 
compared with 2, J..4, O.i and l.JJ million yards in the previous year. 

The import group next in importance to cotton and cotton goods Metals anil 
is metals and manufactures thereof. Imports under this head thereof, 
declined in quantity from 418,000 tons to 395,000 tons and in value 
from Rs. 9,77 lakhs to Rs. 9,73 lakhs. Iron and steel represented 
Rs. 5,30 Iqkhs of this total as compared with Rs. 6,32 lakhs in 1931-32. 

The world’s production of pig iron continued to decline during the 
year, but In spite of the prevailing dei^ression British inanufactureis 
maintained their outi)ut to a remarkable extent, and the decline in 
Great Britain’s output %ias o*nly 5 i)er cent. Imports of all classes 
of iron and steel were lower by 12 per cent than the poor record 
of the precfdin^ year and amounted to 326,000 tons as compared 
with 371.000 tons in 1931-32 and 614,000 tons in 1930-31. There 
was a sliglit increase in •pig iron, but manufactured iron and steel, 
on the wljolo, regisiered a decline. The fall in imports is accounted 
For by tlu rcMluCed pureliasing ]>()we'r rf>f thv Indian consumer, and 
the growth of tlm Indian iron and steel industiy. Great Britain’s 
share of tin* total imports eoiitiiiued io be the highest, but llieia' wa-s 
a slight fall in tlie percentage from 44 to 43 jier cent. Tiie shares 
of Belgium and Germany, on the other hand. Avere Avell maintaine.j, 
rV'ing a j)pro\iiyately 32 and 7 ])er cent re.snectively. 

Imj)Oi-ts (»f*Jwetals otlier tlian iron and st('e] rose from 47,000 tons 
valued at Rs. 3,44 laklis to 69,00^ tons A^aliiOAl at Rs. 4,42 iakhs, 
tliere being an im-rease inider each description of non-ferrous mpta.l 
^vitl) th(‘ exce])tion of alinninimn ^nd lea4. Imports of alumininm 
[•egistered a docli^je from 39.40P cwts. v dm'd at, Rs. 30 laj^hs to 
24,600 cAvts. Auilued at Rs. 22 lakhs. Thi^Aas due partly to the 
g(‘neral dejiression and partly to tlie competition of brassAvar(\ Gr(‘at 
Britain’s share in the^ trade was the largest, the imports amount- 
ing to 8,000 cAvts. Imports of brass advanced from 343,000 ewts^ 
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▼alued at Rs. I,li6 lakhs to 571,000 cwts. valued at Es. 1,80 laklw. 
Germany continued to be the principal source of supply, the next 
in order of importance being Great Britain and Japan. Copper 
imports rose from 204,000 cwts. valued at Rs. 85 lakhs tct 325,000 cwts. 
valued at Rs. 1,15 lakhs, the principal source of supply , being 
Gernianj’. Among the other non-fer^^ous metals which registered an 
increase was zinc, the demand for which continued to be'' strong. 

Imports of machinery and millwork declined by 4 per cent from 
R«. 11,57 lakhs to Rs. 11,16 lakhs, ithe trade, however, sliowed a 
noticeable expansion in some direeticms, notably mpder sugar, textile, 
and tea machinery. In other branches tliere was a marked decJine 
due to the ]:)revailing depression. Cot+on machinery recorded an 
increase from Rs. 1,93 lakhs to Rs. 2,08 lakhs to which Groat Hrittiin 
contributed as much as Rs. 1,84 lakhs, or 88 per cent, as compared 
with Rs. 1,67 lakhs, or 87 per cent, in 1931-32. The steady expan- 
sion of the Indian cotton industry was responsible for this rist?. 
Impoils of ju‘.e and wool machinery also registered an increase and 
there was a substantial rise in the imports of tea machinery which 
rose from Rs. 11 laklis to Rs. 21^ lakhs. ' The most remarkabh? expan- 
sion, however, was in the imports of sugar machinery which rose from 
Rs. 30 lakhs in 1931-32 to Rs. 1,53 laklis in the year unde** i-eview ; the 
reason for this rise was the great impetus given to Indian sugar pro- 
duction by the passing of the Sugar Industry (Protection) Act, 1932. 

The widespread depression was particularly reflected in tin* 
motor vehicles import trade. The total import of motor cars during 
the year under review was 6,201 valued at Rs. 1,29 lakhs as compared 
with 7,200 valued at Rs. 1,48 lakhs in 1931-32 and 12,601 valued 
at Rs. 2,58 lakhs in 1930-31. A marked f(‘ature of the trade, iiow- 
ever, was the expansion of Great Britain’s share in the total imports. 
The number of British ears advanced from 2,178 cr 30 per C(mt 
(valued at Rs. 50 lakhs) in 1931-32 to 3,958 or 64 nor cent (valued 
at Rs. 80 lakhs) in 1932-33. In^ports of American cars declined 
steadily owing to the exchange handicap and to the growing insistence 
of buyers for greater economy in the cost of maintenance and oi>o ra- 
tion. The improvement % the British proportion '^^as due to the 
suspensit)n of the gold st-mdard by Great Britain in September 1931. 
The number of motor '^cles imported declined by 16 per cent. Ab 
usual, Great Britain’s- share in the t^ade was the largest. The 
number of other, motor vehicles, e»g,, omnibuses, vans, lorries, etc., 
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imported during the year declined from 4,302 valued at Rs. 67 lakhs 
to 2,676 valued at Rs. 41 lakhs. Here again th» ishare of Great 
Britain improved at the expense of the United States. 

Imports of all kinds of mineral oils, the neA important import Mineral OMi. 
group, declimed from 217 milUon gallons valued af Rs. 9,04 lakhs vx 
l!)3]-32.to 188 millioia gallons valued at Rs. 6,70 lakhs in the year 
under feview. This representfd a* fall of 13 per cent in quantity 
and of 26 per cent in value. Imports of kerosene oil decreased from 
85.7 million# gallons to 59.5 million gallons in quantity and from 
Rs. 4,33 ^akh.^ to Rrf .2,54 fekhs in value. Imports of petrol also 
registered a decline, byt there was a slight increase under fuel and 
lubricating oils. * Among the causes of the steady decline in the 
imports of mineral oils generally were the fall in the purchasing 
power of the consuming public and the deliberate restriction in the 
world’s output of crude oil. 

The decline in the imports of sugar was again greater than in, Sugar, 
the case* of any other important commodity. Imports in 1931-32 
amounted to 516,000 tons valued at Rs. 6,01 lakhs, while in the year 
under revi(*w they amounted to 370,000 tons valued at J^s. 4.12 lakhs. 

’Phe main fall was in th<* limports from 4a^•a which amounted to 

295.000 loJis as compared with 336,000 tons in the preceil- 
ing year. , Imports from Great Britain, on the other hand, 
r<'gi.stere(i an* incr(vis(' from 4,000 to 12,000 tons. Sugar prices 
voiitiniied to rule abnormally low and the stocks of sugar in 
Java and (biba continued to expand. The main reason for the 
Pall in imiforts into India was the imposition of a heavy protecthe 
duty on foreign sugar during the year. The eiffect of this duty 
was to increase* the tot^l area under sugarcam^ in India by over 

300.000 acres. 

There wa.s a noticeable improvement in the import trade under Other 
several other important heads. Imports of instruments, apparatus 
and appliances inci^eased from Rs. 3,69 to Rs, 3,85 lakhs; of hardware 
fiom*Ks. 2,61* to Rs. 2,99 lakhs; of paper and ])aste-l)oard from 
Rs. 2,50 to Rs. 2,86 lakhs; of cfiemicals from Iks. 2,57 to Iks. 2,71 
lakhs; of glass and glassware from Rs. 1,22 to Rs. 1,42 lakhs; of 
tobacco from Rs. 94 to'lks. 97 Mkhs. A fall in imports took place* 
in the case of Certain other fominoditk^ Provisions aii^ •oilman ’s 
stores declined from Rs. 3,41 to Rs. 2,93^akhs; dyes from Rs, 2,68 
to Rs. 2,50 lakhs; liquors from Rs. 2,27 to Rs. 2,26 lakhs; rubber 
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from Es. 2,21 to Es. 1,98 lakhs; drugs from Ks. 1,91 to Ks. 1,86 
lakhs; and spices tfrom Ks. 2,08 to Rs. 1,72 lalchs. 

•We have seen that the total value of exports registered a decline 
during the year froin Es, 161 crores to Rs. 136 crores. The fall was 
shared by all the principal exporfs. Jute, raw and nvinufactured, 
constitutes the most important item in Indian's export trade. . The 
total exports under this head in l'928-^9 amounted in value to»Rs. 89 
crores. By 1931-32, the value had i|allen to Rs. 33 crores* anfl in the 
year under review it declined further to 31 J crores. .. Among the 
factors responsible for this decline weresan inci*ease in,, the supply of 
raw jute during the year and a fall in the 'vi^orld demand for jute 
commodities due to the general deproksion. The area under jute in 
Bengal increased to 2,143,000 acres from the previous year's estimated 
acreage of 1,862,000, and the yield, owing to favoiirahle w'eather con- 
ditions, rose to 7 million balas. As there were already large stocks 
of raw jute in the mills and in the hands of cultivators and middle 
men, the increased outturn of the current year had a distirictly un- 
favourable reaction on the price lev<d which fluctuated duying the 
year between Rs. 38 and Rs. 23-8-0 per bale of 400 lbs. 

Exports of raw jute declined from ‘387,j)00 tons in weight and 
Rs. 11 crores in value to 563,000 tons and Rs. 9^ crores respectively. 
There has beem a steady decline under the head in tlie last three years. 
Exports to Germany during the year declined by 8,000 tons and to 
Great Britain by 24,000 tons. Exports to France, on the other hand, 
increased by 17,000 tons. Exports of gunny cloth also declined from 
1,021 million yards in 1931-32 to 1,012 million yards in the year 
under review', the decline in value being from. Rs. 10,45 lakhs t«> 
Rs. 10,24 lakhs. The largest share, as usual, wemt to the United States^ 
whose share, however, declined from 692 million yards valued at 
Rs. 6,57 lakhs to 549 million yards valued at Rs. 5,10 laldis. The 
Argentine Republic, on the other hand, incr(*ased her dicmand from 
105 million yards valued at Rs. 1,19 lakhs to *238 million yards 
valued at Rs. 2,47 lakhs. Tliere an increase^ however, under 
gunny bags. Exports under this head increased from '*389 millions 
valued at Rs. 10,94 lakhs to^,415 millions valued at Rs. 11,16 lakhs. 
Australia, as usual, remained^the best market 'for gunny bags and her 
share increased during th/j year from 68^ to 99 millions. Great 
Britain's share in the entire trade in raw and manufactured jute 
registered a noticeable decline during the yeaf. 
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The next item in importance in the export trade is cotton, raw Cotton, rtw 
and manufactured. In 1928-29, the exports under this head amounted ^tufactinft* 
in value to lis. 74 crores. By 1931-32, they had fallen to Rs. 29 
crores, and in the year under review they f§ll further to lls. 
crores. The principal cause of^the decline under raw cotton, apart 
from the vi^eaker demand dufe to the general depression, was undoubt- 
edly the higher pafity for Indian staple cotton which prevailed 
duririjj the year when conipaVed with American prices. The parity 
was roun5^ about 94 foi; the greater part of the year. The chief 
cause for 1>lie high parity was probably the expectation of a strong 
demand l‘or home coiisumpfioii as th(^ mills were expected to produce 
a very heavy yardago of cloth. Another reason was that the year’s 
(;rop was not a large one and coupling this with the short crops of 
the two preceding seasons, the statistical position appears to have 
h(*en favourafDle. Finally, the import duty on foreign cotton also 
helped to raise the price of Indian cotton. 

*The comparatively high parity of Indian cotton led to its gradual 
rcj)laceiuent by American ('otton in several countrieis. Tite total 
exports* of raw cotton from India amounted durkig the year to 

2.063.000 bales valued at Rs. 20,37 lakhs as against 2,369,000 bales 
valued at Rs. 23,45 la^hs in 1931-32. Japan, as usual, was India’s 
biggest customer; but her share remained practically stationary, 
having airiounted to 1,085,000 bales valued at Rs. 11,12 lakhs against 

1.080.000 balJs valued at Rs. 11,0.') laklis in 1931-82. This v.as 
presumably due to hew having begun to import American cotion in 
larger ^quantities. Great Britain slightly increased her intakings 
from 166,0*00 bales valued at Rs. ],54.1aklls to 167,000 bales \ allied at 
Rs. 1,61 lakhs. Exports to China and Italy, however, declined con- 
siderably from 620,000 bales valued at Rs. 6,14 lakhs to 284,000 bales 
valued at Rs. 2,77 lakhs. Another effect of the high jiarity of Indian 
cotton and the incr(*ase in the sjiinning of liner counts in India was 
the steady rise in the im])orts of raw cotton into India which amounterl 
during the year to^85,(X)0 tons valued at Rs. 7,26 lakhs as compared 
with# 79,000 tons valued at Rs. JfiS lakhs in 1931-32. The TTnited 
States was the principal siipjilier of raw cotton to India. 

The outstanding fe^pture of§ the jferiod under review for thew 
Indian cott»ii ^mill industry waa thk very severe cp»ipe1 ition 
of Japanese imports due to the depreciafl^n of the Yen. The com- 
petition had to be faced not onl}" in Tno^a itself, but also in the 
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in^rkete abroad. The declared value of exported piecegoods vraa 
higher than that of imported piecegoods. As a resdlt, all branches of 
the export trade in manufactured cotton suffered a decline. Exports 
of yam amounted to 15 million lbs. valued at Rs. 79 lakhs as against 
22 million lbs. valued at Rs. 1,28 lakhs ^in 1931-32. Apart from a 
slight increase in the exports to Syria, there a general^decline in 
the exports to all countries. The production of cotton piecegoo^ in 
Indian mills increased by 6 per cent and constituted a new record, 
but there was a fall in exports from 105 million yards valued at 
Rs. 3,24 laklis in 1931-32 to 66 million yai:;^8 valued at Rs/2,09 lakhs 
in the year under review. All descriptions of piecegoods' participated 
in the decline except white goods which registered a substantial 
increase. The fall in exports was most marked in the case of Persia 
which took only 8 million yards during the year under review as 
compared with 20 million yards in 1931-32. 

Tea constitutes one of the principal items in Indians export 
trade. During the year under review the lea industry in India 
] massed through one of the worst years on record. Heavy over-produc- 
tion, excessive production of teas of inferior quality, and the reduced 
world demand due to the general depression, resulted in a catas- 
trophic slump in tea prices. An attempt was made during the 
year to control exports by agreement between the principal pro- 
ducing countries, but the scheme was to come into effect after the 
elo.se of our period. The positi(m during the year was one of un- 
relieved gloorn. Exports of tea recorded an advance of 11 per 
cent in quantity, but .so heavily had prices declined that the value 
actually fell by 12 per cent to Rs. 17,15 laklis. Exports to Great 
Britain improved from 291 million lbs. to 331 million lbs., but the 
value declined from Rs. 17 to Rs. 15 crores. Great Britain’s share 
of the trade w^as 87 per cent as against 85 per cent in the preced- 
ing year. Re-exports of Indian tea from Great Britain amounted 
to 40 million lbs. as against 50 million lbs. in J.931-327 The re- 
(‘xports to Russia increased substantially, but there was a decline 
in the shipments from the United ifingdom to the Irish Free State, 
the United States, Canada, Australia and China. 

The exports under this head declined considerably both In 
(liiantity *' and value. The total quantity of foodgrains and 
flour exported amounted to 2,056,000 tons valued at Rs. 16,08 
laklis as compared with 2,614,000 tons valued at Rs. 20,37 lakhs 
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in the preceding year. Exports of rice declined from 2,372,000, 
tons to 1,887,000 tons. Consijriiments of wh»at dwindled to the 
paltry figure of 2,(K)0 tons coiri|*ared with 20,000 tons in the 
preceding /ear and 197,000 *lons in 1930-31. The only increase in 
expottff was in the case of puise» which rose from 93,000 tons to 
111,008 ton«. 

• * 

Rice accounted for 91.8 j)er cent of the total quantity of food- Rice, 
grahis ait^l flvnr exj%r1e(l fls compared with 90.7 per cent in the 
preceding year. Of tjie total ex])orts of rice Burma accounted 
for 1,607, 000 toifs as com])ared with 2,134,000 Ions in 1931-32, while 
the sliare oj* India j)ro])er was 230,000 tons as comi)ared with 

237.000 tons in 1(^31-32. Kice j)riees during tlu* year readied a 
new low level as coni ]>a red even with the disastrously low level 
of tlHi iireceding year. The chief reason for tlie fall was that the 
jirincipal consuiuing ('ouidries such as the East Indies, Malaya and 
Java ha<^l l>t‘<‘u hard Jiit by the depression in Iheir^ staple exports- 
and by liie decline in silvei- in-iet's and could not Iherefnre purchase 
rice in snf/i('ient (pianlitio^t Another reasoji for the decline was 
that the prospects of tin* new eroj) in the latter half of the year 
were favourable in all the chief producing countries and heavy 
jiroduclion wa^ tlierefore antteii)ated. Ex})orts to China fell from 

417.000 tons to 262,000 tons; to (3‘yloii from 410,000 tons to 

394.000 tons; to the Straits Settlements and Sumatra from 329,000 
tons to 224 MOO, tons; and to Cermanj’ from 262,000 tons to 168,000 
tons. Exports to Gj*(*at Britain, on the otlior hand, increased from 

51.000 tons to • 177,000 tons; and Japan appeared as a new 
enstonnu' for riee in the Indian market. 

Exports of wlH'at, as lias been mentioned, d(‘clined to the Wheat, 
paltry tiguiv .of 2,000 tons. India, in fact, was almost entirely cut 
off from the» inteinnil ional markets for wheat during the year. 

There* were several reasons for 'rids. In the first place, owing to 
the catastroi:)}rfc fall in wheat jirices most of the countries had put 
heavy tariffs on imports or ha^l redni*ed their importation by 
quotas, etc., in order to protect their own agriculturists.^ More- 
over, the ])ro(luc1ion in India during tli^ycar was not v^ry mucb 
in excess of lier own recpiiremoiits. Piiiall;)% tlie existence of heavy 
stocks in Canada and fh^ United States had the effect of keeping 
prices at a kov level.^ The tlecline was shared \y other foodgrains . 
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^also, but the export of gram nearly doubled as compared with the 
preceding year and .amounted to 30,000 tons valued at Rs. 29 lakhs 
aa against 16,000 tons valued at R,s. 17 lakhs in 1931-32. 

Oilseeds constitute an important item ir. .India’s export trade. 
The total exports during the year, however, declined from 1)88,000 
tons valued at Rs. 14,59 lakhs in 1931-32 to 733,000 tT)ns valued 
at Rs. 13,31 lakhs. All the principal oil Bearing seeds ^participated 
in the decline with the exception rapc^ced. The principal 
reason for the decline was the lack of demand from European oil 
crushers owing to the unsatisfactory prices of oils ‘during the year. 
Exports of linseed fell from 120,000 tons to 72,000 tons; of ground- 
nuts from 672,000 tons to 433,000 tons; of castor seed from 10-1 ,000 
tons to 86,000 tons; but in the case of rapeseed there was a rise 
from 54,000 tons to 115,000 tons. With the exception of Great 
Britain, all other countries iner(‘asetl their ])urchases of Indian 
ra])esecd. The Italian share rose from 18,000 tons to 68,000 tons, 
while exports to Groat Britain declined from 14,000 tons to 11,000 
tons. 

We have mentioned that there, was a general decline in exports 
during tlic year. Details of some of the i>rinei]>al exports have been 
given in the })recodiiig paragraphs, and we now illustrate the 
tendency further ])y referring to other exports. The trade in 

hides and skins fell from Rs. 8,92 lakhs to Rs. 7,43 laklis. In 

spite of lower j)riees, there was a general fall in the (i<»mand ior 

this commodity. Business in lac continued, to decline largely 

owing to dei)ressed conditions in the ])rineipal cojisiiming indus- 
tries and the total exjmrts of lac fell fi'oin Rs. 1,84 lakhs to 
Rs. 1,24 lakhs. Exports of raw wool decliiicd from Rs. 2,77 lakhs 
to Rs. 1,23 lakhs; of manganese oi'c from Rs. 57 lakhs to Rs. 48 
lakhs; of pig lead from Rs. 1,73 lakhs to Rs.*" 1,48 lakhs ; of pig 
iron from Rs. 1,23 lakhs to Rs., 74 lakhs; of pafafiln wax from 
Rs. 2,32 lakhs to Rs. 2,02 lakhs and of oil cakes .from Rs. 2,01 
laklis to Rs. 1,96 lakhs. ^Tlie only noticedble increase was in the 
case 0 ^ coffee, exports of^which rose from Rs. 95 lakhs to Rs. 1,10 
lakhs. " 

We may conclude this description of the year’s trade with a 
brief analysis of what is known as the direlction of trade, i.e., the 
relative movements of the share of Indian trade enjoyed by various 
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countries. A striking feature of the year was j the rise in Great 
Britain’s percentage share in the trade on both the export and the 
import side. The share on the import side had been declining 
steadily since 1929-30, but the p/ocess was arrested during the year 
under report. In 1929-30, imports from Great feritain represented 

42.8 *pt!r cent of the total imports; in 1930-31, 37.2 per cent; in 
1931-32, 35*5 per cent; but iiiHlie year under report the figure rose 
to 36.8 pei^ cent. ExpOx*ts, on* the other hand, had been slowly 
but steadily increasing an^ the tendency was maintained during 
the year.* In' 1929-30, exports to Great Britain represented 21.8 
per cent of the total exports; in 1930-31, 23.8 i3er cent; in 1931-32, 

27.9 per cent; and in the year under review, 28.4 per cent. An- 
other important feature of the year was a substantial increase in 
Japan’s share of Indian trade. On the ini])ort side, the share rose 
from^ 9.8 ])er cent in 1929-30 and 10.6 per cent in 1931-32 to 
15.4 per, cent in the year under review; and on the export side 
from 10.2 per ceiil in 1929-30 and 8.7 ])ei‘ cent in 1931-32 to 10.3 
per cent. There was a decline of 1.7 per cent •in the United 
States’ share on the iinpoj-t sitie and of 1.5 ])er cent on the export 
side, and a similar '*ll-i-onnd decline occurj’od in the case of 
Germany and Java. Exports to France, liowover, registered a 
marked increase from 4.8 to G }3er cent. 

Tliese tendemnes may he illustrated by figures of the i)i'incipal 
commodities. Great Britain's share in the imjmrts of cotton manu- 
factures I'ose fipm 51.6 j)cr cent to 53 per cent and there was a con- 
current increase in Japan’s contribution under this head from 35.5 to 
38 per cent. U:*idor macliinery, the j)roportion coming from Great 
Britain rose from 70.8 to 74.1 per cent, wliile Germany’s share fell 
from 10.3 to 9,3 per cent aiul that of the. United States from 11.1 
to 7.7 })er ce7it. Under motor vehicles, the im])orts from Great 
Britain inct’chsed Jf^*om 31.1 to 47.6 per cent at tlie expense of all 
other ^ prod iicili'g countries except Germany. Tender iron and steel, 
however. Great Britain’s share fell from 53.8 to 51.1 per cent, while 
imports from Germany increased from 7.3 to 8.6 ])er cent. On the 
export side, tliere was a^niarlvcd kierease^in Great Britain’s share of 
the trade in kide^ and sldns, lier proport 'mi rising from 59^.^ito 66.3 
per cent. In raw jute, Great Britain’s s\are receded fixnn 27.8 to 
23 per cent, while the share of France rdse from 8.8 to 11.8 per 
cent. The exports of jute manufactures to ^Australia and the 

k2 
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Argentine Repnbl'c registered increases of 4.3 and 5.9 per cent, 
^respectively. Under oikeeds, there was a further expansion in the 
shares of France and Italy, while the shares of Great Britain, 
Germany and the Netherlands showed a decline. 

The balance of trade was in favour of Ihdia in all cases^ except 
the trade with Great Britain, Japan ai;d the United States. ItiiportS 
from and exports to Great Britain were valued at Rs. 49 and Rs. 38 
crores, respectively. There was thus an im])()rt balance of Rs. 11 
crores against India. Trade with other *i»arts o\^ the BWtish Empire, 
however, showed a balance of Rs. 14 crore.v in favour of India. 
Taking all other countries together, the balance, though as usual in 
favour of India, declined from Rs. 21 crores in 1931-32 to Rs. 1 crore 
in the year under review. 


Other Before concluding this Gliapter w(‘ may r('Fer briefly to ;^ome 

other matters of comrneixdal interest. I'hese consisted largely of 
Changes in certain im[)()rtant changes in the tarilT made during the year under 

tariff. review. Six Ads were passed during our period introducing 

numerous changes in the tariff. 


Thel Indian 
Tariff (Ottawa 
Trade 

Agreement) 
Amendment 
Act of 1932. 


The most important of these Acts was the Indian Tariff (Ottawa 
Trade Agreement) Amendment Act, 1932, which gave (‘ffeet to the 
tariff changes necessitated by the Trade Agreement made between 
the Government of India and His Majesty ^s Governin(‘nt in the 
United Kingdom at the Imperial Economic Conference lield at Ottawa 
during July- August 1932. The conclusion of this Agroemihit was one 
of the most important features of India \s commercial history during 
the year.* The priricii)al item on the agenda of the confenmee was 
the discussion of a policy of trade agreements between tin? different 
countries of the Empire for the extension of mutual trade; and the 
Government of India ^vere invited, in y)articn]ar, to consider the ques- 
tion whether having regard to the new tariff polif-y of Jlis ^Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdo^. as inaugurated by tin* Import 


Duties Act, 1932, Great Britain and India should enten into a tariff 
agreement embodying a reciprocal preferentiSl regime so designed as 
'to benefit the trade of both countries. Tile Governn^ent of India 


*The discussions on the^greement in the Central Legislature and the 
reactions to it throughout tfie country were described on j)ages 68-09 of our 
previous report. 
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accepted the invitation and the following gentlerften were apx>oinied 
to represent India at the Conference : — 

Leader , — Sir Atul Chatterjee. 

Membcps . — 

Mr. (now Sif ll. K.) Sliaiamukljam Cheity. 

Padainji Ginwala.^ 

Sefli liaji Abdoola Haroon. 

Sahib/ada i^bdussaaiiad Khan. 

• • 

Sir George Rjyny. ^ 

Sir Henry Sirakoseli and Sir George Schuster were subsequently 
appointed delegates for tlie^ special j)urpose of dealing witli monetary 
questions. The primary task of tlie Delegation was to examine with 
the utmost care llie nature and extent of India’s export trade to 
Erapfre countries, the competition to which it was exposed, the sources 
from which danger was io be aj)])rehended, the value of the prefer- 
ences wdych India already enjoyed, and the ]) 0 .ssibility of securing 
further advantages for India ])y 1h(‘ grant of new and increased pre- 
ferences both in the Vnhed Kingdom and in the various parts of the 
Colonial Eni])ire. ''riirougliout, the object in view Avas to seek every 
o])portunit,Ai of safeguarding Ijidia's existiiig export trad(‘ from 
dangers whicli ftiight be a])pre]ieiuled, of stimulating its recovery from 
the ])revailing depression i. and of ^»])ening ont new lines of develop- 
ment to tli(‘ utmost ex1(*n1 ])ossible. As a re.snlt of the discussions, 
there Avas signed at Ottawa on the 20th August 1922 a general Trade 
Agreement belAveeJi llu* tAvo eonntries, followed by a 8up]>lementary 
Agreement roiii'arding iron and steel on the 22nd Se])tember 1922. The 
outstanding f(‘atm*e oi’ lliesc* Agreements is that Avbilo providing for 
certain manrins oF pr(‘i\‘reuee on a number of goods on importation 
•into India from the I’nited Kingdom or From a Hritish Colony, they 
safeguard the main* principles of India’s economic and industrial 
policy* Tims t]h‘ ])ri*F»*rences granted do not in any Avay im])air the 
protection <mj(^Aa*d ])y certain Indian industries, nor do they stand in 
the way of i)rote(*tion hel«g extended to othei* industries in accordance 
Avith India’s jioliey of discriminating ])rotection. The Agreements 
also exclude* from •the scopv oF ])]referenee Cv'^nmodities AAdiich/)ft broad 
grounds of national policy are admitted ^ther free of duty or at 
exceptionally Ioav rates.^e.p,, agricultural implements and manures, 
power machinery, ceytaii! classes of raihvay Vnateria] and raw 
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materials. At the“same time, the main Agreement has secured for 
^India from the United Kingdom and the Colonies important prefer- 
ences not merely on “raw materials which India exports in abundance 
but also on a wide range of maiuifactnrcd and semi-m,anufactured 
articles, such as iron and steel, cotton manufactures, coir and jute 
manufactures, undressed leather, vegetable oils, and carpets and rugs. 
Both Agreements were ratified by Indian Legislative ‘ Assembly. 

We may now proceed to describe the provisions of tlie Act which 
gave effect to the Agreements and which came into force from the 1st 
January 1933. Hitherto, the Indian tariff was a single-decker one and 
did not differentiate between imports fi‘om different countries, except 
in the case of certain protected classes (ff iron and steel goods and 
cotton piecegoods where higher rates of duty on goods manufactured 
in countries other than the United Kingdom were imposed. Under 
the Ottawa Trade Agreement, India for the first time departed from 
the single-decker tariff policy and adopted, on terms of reciprocity, 
tariff prefereno? for certain classes of goods produced or manufactured 
in the United Kingdom or in the non-s(‘ir-g()V(*rning Colonies and 
Protectorates. On the part of India the Ti;ade Agreement iin^olved 
the grant to the United Kingdom of a 7 J per cent tariff j)rcference on 
certain classes of motor vehicles and a 10 per cent tariff preference 
on certain other imx)ortant classes of goods. Tji the class of iron and 
steel goods, the preference extended only 1o ^hose commodities which 
were not subject to protective duties, and in the class of machinery, 
only to those articles which paid the ordinary revenue rate of 25 per 
cent ad valorem and not to those which in the interests of agriculture 
and industries were free of duty or were subject to a duty of 10 per 
cent ad valorem. In the class of textiles, it extended only to articles 
of apparel, haberdasher^^ and millinery wliieh w(‘re dutiable at 25 per 
cent ad valorem and to woollen inaiiuractnres, witli spocifuul excep- 
tions in each case. As regards goods made of eO^rton, ^ilk or artificial 
eilk, it was agreed that a 10 ])er ^jcnl ])referenee w()uld he extended 
to these goods with the exception of certain ciVton manufac- 
tures (twist and yarn, piecegoods, thrcffd for sewing, blankets, 
handkerchiefs in the piece, hc^siery, rbpe and towels in the 
piece), ^ *silk and artific/tl silk yarn, yiiecegoodjl and thread for 
sewing, certain goods -^r silk and artificial silk mixed with other 
materials (twist and yarn, piecegoods andUhread for sewing) and 
articles on which p/otective duties might be imposed as a result of the 
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Indian Tariff Board’s enquiry which was being conducted at that 
time. 

In the case of Colonies and Protectoratejf; the Agreement pro- 
vided for^the grant by India of i)reference to certain staple expbrts 

of the Colonial Emniye. 

• • • 

The Supplementary Agreement regarding iron and steel pro- 
vided forVhe adjustment of tjie Indian import duty on galvanized 
sheets, as alioAvn ])el(>w: Bs. .‘>0 per ton on slieet made in tlie United 
Kingdoyi fipni Iinfiari sli^et bar; Us. 5^1 per ton on sheet made in 
the United Kingdom, from other sheet ])ar; ils. per ion on sheet 
not ma<le in 1 ]k* rnilcd Kingdom. These revised duties will remain 
in force until «‘)c»if>ji is lalnni hv the Government of India following 
the statutory (‘lupiiry by tlio Tariff Board into the Iron and Steel 
Industry. 

* Tlie Tariff Amendment Aet mentioned above made necessary 
clmngcs in Schedule Tl to the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, AviUi effect 
from the 1st January 1933. The articles subjj'ct the preferential 
rates of duty are included in two new parts, VTIT and IX, to 
Sclieclule 11. Tart VJ!! (Contains all tlie articles on the });*eferential 
list wliich Averc dutiable under Part V at the. general re\’enae duty 
of 2«^ peit eeni ad ralornn and Avhicli are noAv liable to the standard 
rate of 30 jxu* rent and flic jireferential rate of 20 ]>er cent for 
Britisli g-oods. Part JX contains all the articles on the preferential 
list w^iicli Avcrc dutialjle al special rates, that is, at rates either 
higher than or loAva'i* tiian the general revenue rate. In these cases 
the necessary ])r(*£ei'cnee ha.s been ])rovided for eitlior by entirely 
raising tlie previous ra1(' or partly by raising and ])ar11y by loAA’oring 
it. 

Tlie next Act is the Cotton Textile Industry Protection (Amend- Other Acts, 
jiient) AfJ.# 193:), which extended tin* o])eration of the protective 
duties imposed niTdor the Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Act, 

193f). T]ies(* duties aa(u-<* to ex;^ire on tlu* 31st l\larch 1933, but the 
Amendmein* Aet extended tlnur oinwation u]> to tiie 31st October 
1933, iiending the consideration by tln| Govornmeni of India of the 
Tariff Boarirs report on the Indian cotton textile industry. * 

The Wheat Import Duty (Extondi\g) Act, 1933, extended the 
operation of the temporary customs duty^on Avlieat and wlieat flour 
to the 31st Mareli 19^/4.* 
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' The Salt Additional Import Duty (Extending) Act, 1933, ex- 
tended for another year the operation of the 1931 Act, subject to 
certain modifications,, as recommended by the Salt Industry Com- 
mittee of the Legislative Assembly. It reduced the additional duty 
from 41 annas to 24 annas per fnmifid *siml the Government’s hny- 
ing-in price from Rs. 63-11-0 to its. 54-12-0 *l)t^r 100 m(innd$y and 
extended the operation of the original! Act as thus modified fo the 
31st March 1934. 

The Indian Finance Act, 1933, fixed (i) minimum specific 
duty of 2 annas (excluding surcharge) on upiiers of boots dnd shoes 
not entirely made of leather, and (t?) minimum spv^ific duties of 
4 annas per scpiare yard and 2 annas 3 pies per square yard res- 
pectively, with no surcharge, on artificial si’lk piecegoods and silk or 
artificial silk mixtures. Jt also rounded off the ad valorem duty of 
34| per cent (including surcharge) on these* mixtures to 35 ])er cent 
with no surcharge. 

The last of t^ie six Acts is the Indian Tariff (Amendmen.t) Act, 
1933, which amended sub-items (/) and (ii) in item Xo. 118A re- 
lating to galvanized iron or steel sheets of British manufacture and 
made it clear that the preferenlial rate is ap])li(‘able only to sheets 
mannfaetured from Indian sheet bar imiiorled into tl^t* United 
Kingdom after the ratification of the Ottawa Trade Agreement. 

The protective duties imjiosed under 'the Heavy Uliemieal 
Industry (Protection) Act, 1931, lajised on the 31st i\Iarch U)33, 
and the articles concerned liecaiiie liable to tin* ordinary duty with 
or without preference to the United Kingdom manufacture. 
Magnesium chloride, however, continues to b(‘ liable to the prot(»ctive 
duty. 

Besides th(‘ statutory eliangos montiom*d above, tlie ];(‘riod of 
operation of the additional protection accorded to iron or steel 
galvanized sheets, fabricated, and ])ipes ami tubes mmie tlierefjom 
has been extended to the 31vSt March 1931, under Section 3 (4) of 
the Indian Tariff Act, 1894. Similarly, under Section 3 (5) of the 
above Act, the import duty on non-British cotton loiccogoods was 
increased to 50 ])er cent ad^valorem A\ith a ,minimn.a specific duy 
of 5| annas per lb. in the case of plain grey witli effect from the 
30th August 1932. With eff(‘ct from the 7th June 1933, these 
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irates were further increased to 75 per cent ad valorem and Gf annae 
per lb. respectively. * 

Another matter of commercial interest to wliicli attention may 
be drawn was the particii)atioii« by India during the year under * 
review in a^number of fairs and exhibitions in tHe United Kingdom 
and (5n^*the C'ontinont of Europe, dn addition to the annual British 
Industries Eaij*, the more iniimrtant of tliCvse were the International 
Sample Fair, Milan; Nation’s Vood Exhibition, London; Empire 
and Trade ftxluhitioij, SoutJiend-on-Sea ; Empire Shops at Sheffield 
and Cardlif; 'hitli lnt('rnational ( ■onl'(‘etioners’, Bakers’ and Allied 
Traders’ Exljihi'iion ; Tnt(*rnatfona1 tlrocers’ Exhibition; Kochester 
Empire Exhil)i1 ion ; and the 71Ii Ideal Home and Food Exhibition, 
Edinburgh. 



CHAPTER VI. 


Scofe ot 
Chapter. 


General 

features. 


International 

sttuation. 


Finance. 

We propose to sub-divide the Clunpfor into two s^*ctions. The 
first will describe the general , features of‘ the financial ^itpation 
during the year at home and abroafd, and the second wilH give a 
more detailed account of the year'j* finances. 

In reviewing the general conditjoiis o:^ the yehr it is not 
possible, unfortunately, to record any material iAipro^vement in 
the conditions which existed at thr close *bf tha preceding year. 
Prices continued to fall in almost all countries and for all com- 
modities, and, although the fall was* partially arrested in the 
group of countries whose currencies are bas(‘d on sterling, there 
were no definite indications before the year closed of any 
substantial tendency towards recovery. Tlie most encouraging 
feature which can bo mentioned is the fact that it apjicars to have 
become widely recognized at last that the problem of raising the 
level of prices is essentially international in eharaeter and that 
no one nation can solve it by unilatm’al ^^ction either by way of 
altering the basis of its currency and credit or by endeavouring 
to direct the flow of trade in its own favour by manipulating its 
tariffs. There was no .substantial move, liowever, towards a re- 
duction in the barriers which obstruct the fflow of trade. Political 
unrest prevailed in many countries througliout the yeiir and the 
problem of unemployment remained as acute as ever. In the 
United States of America, the effects of tJm slum}) became more 
inten.‘'e during the year culminatiiu]: in a banking eri-is <)f the 
first magnitude. Serious efforts w^tc made during the year to 
arrive at a settlement of the <piesiions of r(*parations and war 
debts. At a conference held in June at Lausanne, tlie principal 
nations concerned came to an agreement on Vhe question of re- 
parations the immediate effect cf wliich was a .sViglit i*o\’^val of 
confidence. Owing, however, to the abstention * of the chief 
creditor country from ti.e conference and the postponement of 
eonsid/»ratioii of the question of war debts, the re.^ults hojied for 
did not* materialise aruy^the revival of tiptimism was short lived. 
The situation yvan furVier aggravated by the refusal of the United 
States Government to extend the moratprium for war debts when 

( 138 ) 
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the date for the half-yearly payment arrived In December 1932. 
Other factors which deepened the depression were the failure of tho» 
Disarmament Conference at Geneva to arrive at any agreement 
and the c(Mitimied tension J:)etween Japan and, China in the Par 
East^ which resnitod dn an outbreak of open hostilities in February 
3933. •Tn July-Aiigust an •im])ortant conference was held at 
Ottawa fit which th^ wheje of the British Empire was 
represen te(i The worlc of the conference covered a wide field 
and inclpdcd a coiisideratfon not only of tlie economic and fiscal 
arrangements recpiir^d 1o yromote trade within the Common- 
wealth by nu‘ans of i‘ecij)rocal tariff arrangements, but also 
of the various currency ^ and monetary standards of the Empire 
and of the desirability and feasibility of taking steps to restore 
and stabilize the general price level and to stabilize exchange. 
As *a result of the confereii(*e certain tariff re-adjustments 
affecting trade relations between India and other members of the 
Commoiiwealth, including the Cnited Kingdom, 'wcjre agreed to by 
the Legislative Assembly, 

• . . . 

From the pure^' thiancial I'oint of view, the outstanding 
features of the year were tlie continued prevalence of cheap money 
in the iiror(‘» iin])ortaut international markets, the very striking 
increases in banks ^ d(‘])osits, an ail round a])prociation in the value 
of fixed inter(‘st bcaFing securities, and the successful operations 
undertAken by certain couutrif's for the conversion of their early 
maturing debts into longer term ‘loans at a cheaper rate. The 
conversion by <he *r>riti-ih ({oviuaunent of ])raetically the whole of 
the 5 ])er ('Ciil War Ijoan amounting to a])])rnximately £2,08o 
millions to a 3.] ])er (*ent basis was the largest oiieration of the 
kind evei* alt(‘mpt(‘d. and its immediat(‘ siiecess had a ])rofound 
effect on •im* eia^^lit of that (Jovernment and went a long way to 
re}mj.)ilitate *tii(‘ failii (d' tlie worl<l in sterling. Otlier countries 
followed suit and uud(‘rtook siiflilar eonversion ojx'rations with the 
result that rates for* Government borrowings declined stee])Iy in 
many centres. Althoi*g*li this tresnll Veflects stagnation in trad^ 
and absence* oUnornial ^out lots for invesLiient, it has been <‘xtreraely 
beneficial in that it lias enabled governments to re-organize their 
finances on a chca])or permanent basis. 'Hint the year ended on a 
distinctly ])essimisti,c nbto. In spite of strenuous efforts to avert 
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iodlan 

conditions. 


.a catastrophe and the grant of large loans through the agency of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, suspensions of Banks in 
the United States continued. By March 4th the Banl^ in almost 
all the States were either closed or were ^operating under restrictions. 
A'igorous ste])S were taken immediately to with the situation 
which had arisen. A Bank holiday ’‘vas proclaimed from the 6th 
to the 9th all over the country, dealings in foreign exchange were 
prohibited, hoarding of gold and other curnmcy was made a 
jninishable otfence. and an embargo w^.s laid on the export of 
gold. Wide powers were also given to the Secretary' to the 
Treasury to deal Avith any situation which might arise. These 
measures produced an immediate elfect and by the end ui‘ tlie year 
the AYorst i)hase of the intenial banking crisis appeared to be over, 
but the uncertainties created in outside markets not only by the 
prohibition of gold exports from the United States of America but 
also by the iios.sibility of the ado])tion of a policy of inflation still 
remained. 

t 

The i)Osition in India was on the Avhole more satisfactory. The 
monsoon was fair and crops were up to normal expectations, but, as 
in last year, India's exj)orts sutTer(‘d, in common with those of all 
primary producing countrie.s, from tin' continiK'd fall in jvices. As 
has been mentioned in Chapter V. ex])ort,s, as coni])ared Avith the 
preAUous year, dc'clined in value from lls. KJO.r^.") crores to Rs. 135.65 
crores, and as there was a small increast' in the value of imports from 
Rs. 125,72 crores to Rs. 1 .32.27 , crores, the balance of trade in mer- 
chandise fell fi’(mi tlie ali'cady Ioav figure of i’s. 34.S:> crores for 
1931-32 to Rs. .3.38 crores for 1932-33. This is the Iow(‘st favourable 
trade balance recorded since 1922-2‘b It is obvious that in these 
circumstances India Avould have ])een unable to meet her external 
commitments Avithout draAving on her reserves if there had ]iot been 
large exports of geld amounting to Rs. 66.84 crores. 

The country was ])ractica!iy ^ free from ])olitical exc/Joment 
throughout the year, and Avith the eontiniied d(‘elin(' in the intensity 
of the boycott movement inte^rference Avitli the normal course of trade 
except irXiSo far as it arose from Avorld conditions was alisent. It is 
satisfactory also to be able record continued and increasing activity 
in the sugar industry. I'he cotton mill industry liOAvever had to 
contend with abnorm^Ry lieaA^v imports of Japanese goods owing to 
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a depreciation of the exchange and in August *1932 an Act was^ 
passed increasing the duty on cotton manufactures of non 'British* 
origin from 3H P^^r cent to 50 per cent in order to make effective Uie 
measure of^protection intended To be afforded by the (.'otton Piece- 
goods Protection Act -of 1930. At the close of the year furtlier 
measuies for tlie safeguar(ling»(;f industries against abnormal foreign 

competitioif were under consider^ition of (lovernment. 

• • 

T1j(» iniprov<*i}ient in the financial position of the Government of 
India wliy^h Iw'came apparent towards the end of last year continued 
throughout 103,1^33. i\s before, this was mainly due to the conti- 
nuance of exports of gold on a large s(*ale whicli not only enabled 
Government to make largc^juindiascs of sterling over and above iheir 
immediate re(juin*m<*nts and tiuis reinforce the position of the Home 
Treasury, l)iit also lo'oughl iuci'cascd r(‘veuue from ceriaiii import 
dutie*s as it is clear that a propsutiou of the profus oji gold sales must 
have been utilized foi* incrt‘nK(‘d ])urchases of im])oried articles. A 
much ui«r(‘ striking feature of the year, Jiowev(*r. fr^m the point of 
view of GoveiainuMit fiiiaiic<‘ was tin* immenst* improvemenT of tlie 
credit of India both home and abroad which enabled Govern- 
ment not ojdy to boiTow short funds for their iuinu‘diatc ways and 
means iKa-dssit i(*s ar extrcinely low ]*ates, but also enabled them to 
fund a snhstantial proportion of tiunr siiort term commitments on a 
long term basis at very favourable rates. 

The* net ex])orts of gold during the year were vabu'd at Ps. G5.} Gold exportib 
crores as against Ps. 58 crores in 1931-32. The figure is the highest 
on record. Sinae 1920-21 India has impoided 49.7 million ounces 
of gold, wli(‘reas during the same ])eriod the amount of gold exported 
was 21. S ]iiillion ounces oidy, of whicli about IG.} million ounces have 
been exported in the last two years: that is to say. since' 1920-21 the 
amount of g(tld (‘X||nrt<*d b\ hulia is approximately 44 per cent of 
the imports ddring the same ])eriod. If, therefore, allowance is made 
for th(' enormous imports of golTl prior to 1920-21 it will he seen 
that ill spite of the l)igl!^})remium available since Gri'at P>rilaiu Aveut 
off the gold standard oiiily a .snwll fraction of India’s total gold* 
bolding has sn f'^r lu'cii rcaliz(\l. There has been consideiwinle con- 
troversy as to Avl)(‘lh(‘r the gold exported since October 1931 has been 
mostly ‘ distF*(‘ss ' gokh^tliat is to say, gold wliicli had to be sold by 
necessitous holders to ,iue(^ current exp(*iises, or\diether it has been 
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parted with as a iJTusiness proposition to realize the profit from the 
^prevailing premium. While it is probably true that a certain pro- 
portion of the gold ’exported in recent months has come out because 
holders had to realize their savings to meet current expenditure 
owing to the very low prices obtained for pripi^ry commodities, it is 
equally certain that a large proportion, ^possibly tlie larger propjjrtion, 
has been sold as a purely business proposition to realize th 2 premium. 
It is well known that bullion dealers all oVer the count ly have been 
very active in collecting gold for sale to, the eyport market, and in 
some districts special pqrehasing agencies v;ere opened' by 'exporters. 
It is reasonable lo infer that many holders who ]>arted with their 
gold would not have done so but for the allurement of an immediate 
profit which was ])ressed on their notice persistently. 

Silver prices for the greatiT ])art of the year moved within com- 
paratively narrow limits, ihe tiuctuations following roughly the 
changes in tin? dollar sterling rate. In August and during the first 
week of 8e])tcipber the price in Bombay rose by more than Rs. 2 
mainly owing to the projiouneed weakness of sterling and also in 
sj’mpathy with a g(meral improvement in eommodity prices which 
occurred at that lime. From the mid<lle of Ve])tomber tlie jmice of 
the metal in Bomlviy steadily declined, partly owing to the reaction 
in world markets caused by the difllculties which rjose over the 
question of ])ayment of war debts, and partly due to a r'*vival of 
rumours to the ctTect that the import duty would be taken off in the 
ensuing budget. The lowest ])rice for llio year ^yas -toiU'hed in 
January wlien 49|4 was quoted for ready country bar silver. Tlie 
market underwent a sjicctacular recovery towards' the ond of the 
year as a result of the embargo ]>laccd on the ex})urt of gold fi*oin the 
United States of America. American sjieciilators bought heavily and 
the local price jnmjied to 58|4. Talk of inflation and tlie much . 
talked of ])ossibility of measures being taken by the Un'it’cd States of 
America to rehabilitate silver and to extend its use as 'currency, and 
suggestions that a portion of the v/ar debts might be accepted in the 
form of silver were largely responsible foy the ra])jd advance in 
price. f 

Th4 total amount of s^rling purcha.ses during the fear amounted 
to £35,733,000 at an average rate of l,v. 6.156^. Exchange opened 
quiet in April and continued to be quiet during the month with a 
gradual downward /tendency due to the rise m the dollar sterling 
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cross rate and a consequent drop in the price of gold. There was 
little demand for remittance but on the other hand export bills were** 
scarce and with the falling off in gold exports the rate gradually 
sagged to "is. early in^ June. At the first three auctions in 

April ^ill tenders received were rejected and as no tenders were 
receivM for the auctions of th^ 27th April and 4th May, Government 
announced ^tlie discontinuance purchases until further notice. 
Prom the ninddle of June conditions began to improve i)artly because 
of an inci’easo in gold exports due to a I'ise in the price of gold and 
also partly due ^o sales of sterling stocks in London for repatriation 
to India for investment, in rupee securities. The prices of sterling 
stock had risen 1o a jioinl^wherc it paid the investor to sell out and 
re-invest in India and since the adver.se political conditions which 
during the previous year had led to a substantial flight of capital 
from* India no long(n- ohtaincsl, investors availed themselves freely 
of this oppoT'1 unity lo cliange their investments at a profit. The 
market was slrong hy the hc'ginning of August and little cover in 
the form of ]'ri\at(* remittame was available, a ilomand arose for 
Governmeiil to conn' iiit^o th?* loarket to ])urehase. An announeement 
was made on llie Stli Augus.t caiiiiig* fur tenders for £000.000 on the 
lOtli and Ui(' full ainout 1 was at I.r. d. TliO itiarket 

continued to r>e stc'ady niuil tlio end of the month and Government 
were ahl<‘ to pu ivlias^i CoOO.OOO weekly by tender and £1,9G5,000 
int(*nne;liates. From ihe Sth September the amount offered was 
raised to million and during the; course of the following week 
intermediates to tin' /unouiit of £2,100,000 were purchased at Is. 

The Goyernnu’iU buying rate remained uiiclianged from tlien up to 
the middle of Mareh, bin jmrehases at the auctions from the 25tli 
January to the loth IMareli wore on a small seale. Tlie nows received 
on the Gth jMareli tiiat the Fnited States of America had temporarily 
proliibited thi‘ e.xj)?)rt of gold and dealings in foreign exchange led 
to aif immediate and ))n'cipitate^fall in the rupee sterling exchange 
from Is. to Is. ^K<L The uncertainty and uneasiness created 

by the President \s proclamation were la^iected in all the markets of 
tlie world, ayd until the full implications of the step could be ascer* 
tained banks were unwilling to sell wd i^iout cover and <ifiotations 
were to all intents and purxjoses nominal. ^ Confidence in the rupee 
sterling oxcliange retn.med quickly ho^vever and normal business was 
resumed after a few* clays. 
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The year opened with the bank rate at 6 per cent and it remained 
'at that level until the 28tli April when it wa^ changed to 5 per 
cent. A rapid return of funds enabled the Imperial Bank to repay 
in April the outstanding balance of the advance of Rc. 9J crorea 
taken from the Paper Currency Reserve in 1931-32. Owing, tc 
commodity prices and slackness in "trade there was pratcically 
no demand for money throughout the year ami tlie bank rate was 
reduced to 4 per cent on' tlu' 7th July and to 3^ ]>er cent on the 16th 
February. The Bank\s casli balance at" the close of the year was 
Rs. 26| crores. 

We may now turn to the ])ositioji in regard to tlie Public debt. 
A satisfactory feature of the year Avas- the reduction of Indians 
unproductive debt during tlie year by IN. 7 crores and the total debt 
by Rs, 21 crores. Thi.s was mainly due to the revenue surplus and 
the heavy curtailment in the capital outlay on railways. The general 
scheme for the reduction of debt from revenue which came into 
operation in ^124-27) remained unchanged during the ;^ear. In 
accordance with that scheme the amount of revenue applied to the 
reduction of debt during the 3 ^ear was Rs.. 6,84 lakhs and in the 
budget for 1933-34 provision for a further IN. 6.89 lakhs lias been 
made. Of the amount applied to the reduction of debt vluring the 
year, Rs. 1,78,39,000 w'ere credited to the depreciation funds of the 
5 per cent 1929-47. 1939-44 and 1945-55 leans. Bnring the year 
Rs. 511 lakhs were spent in purcluising these loans for canc,ellation. 
The total balaiice of the funds a! the end of 1932-33 incinding interest, 
etc., on investments amounted to Rs. 6,813 lakhs of which Rs. 3,59^ 
lakhs remained uninvested at the end of the j'ear. The gradual 
appreciation in both rupee and sterling Government of India 
securities and the continuous decline in mom'v rates during the 3 "ear 
indicated the desirability of taking full advantage of thp ])rcvalent 
easy money conditions to reduce the burden of ibe la»’ge volume of 
floating debt ami of the earl.v maturing debt Ix^ariiig onerous rates 
of interest, and wuth this object in view, the uii precede. it ed step was 
taken of floating successively four rupee loans. The first loan took 
*^the form of a 51 per cent issue, liable 1o income-tax. It wurs issued 
at Rs. 98" per cent and is^ rejiayahle at ]un‘ not biter than the 1st 
October 1940 and not earlier than the .1st October 1938. It opened 
for subscription on the 6th June 1932 and closed on the 18th June 
1932 and was for anuinlimited amount. The total amount subscribed 
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was Rs. 19,14 lakhs of which Ks. 13,70 lakhs were by tender of cash, 
Rs. 3,63 lakhs by tender of 1932 Bonds, and Rs*l,81 lakhs by tender 
of treasury bills. The next loan was a 5 per cent issue, liable to 
income-tax. This aLso was issued at Rs. 98 per cent and is repayable 
at par ncjt later than the Jst t>ctober 1943 nof earlier than the 1st 
October 1940. It oiw^ned for subscription on the ITtli August 1932 
and^^^as closed on tJje same day. * The total nominal value of the loan 
applied ffyr was Rs. 29,82 lakh^ of which Rs. 9,45 lakhs was by tender 
of cash, 5s. 10,42 lakhs by tender of 5 per cent Bonds, 1933, and 
Rs. 9,95 lakhs by "lender -of 6 per cent Bonds, 1933-36. The third 
loan was announced on the 18th January 1933. This loan was a 4 
per cent issue,* liable to income-tax. It was also issued at Rs. 98 
per cent and is repayable at par on the 1st August 1943. The lists 
remained open actually for less than 2 hours and the total nominal 
value of the loan applied for during this short period was Rs. 24,77 
lakhs of which Rs. 9,80 lakhs was by tender of cash, and Rs. 14,97 
lakhs by tender of treasury bills. The last loan of the year which 
wa^-? a re-issue of the 4 per cent Loan, 1960*70, was a purely conver- 
sion loan. It opened on the 1st February 1933 and closed on the 
28th February. This loa;.i is repayable at par not later than the 
15th September 1970 and not earlier than the lotli September 1960, 

I he interest being liable to ineonie-tax. llohhu’s of the 5 per cent 
War Loan, 1929-47, the 5 per cent Bonds, 1933, and the 6 }>er cent 
Bonds, 1933-36, were given the option of converting their holdings 
into this loan, on tlie following terms. PV)r ev(*ry Rs. 100 (nominal 
value) *of any, of the above loans tendered for eunver.sion, the applicant 
received Rs. 100 (nominal value) of the 4 ])er cent Loan, 1960-70, 
and, in additioli, a cash bonus of Rs. 7-8-0 in the case of the 5 per 
cent LAan, 1929-47, and of Rs. 8-8-0 in the case of the other two 
loans. The total amount converted was Rs. 33,85 lakhs, of which 
Rs. 15,50 lakhs wore by tender of the 5 per cent War Loan. 1929-47, 
Rs. 7,12 laTdis by tender of tlie 5 per cent Bonds, 1933, and Rs. 11,23 
lakhsj by teiicler of the 6 per cer^t Bonds, 1933-36. Although money 
was very easy when tlm 6rs1 flotation was announced on the 1st June 
1932, market conditiows were not vejy favourable and actually 
worsened during the ]ieMod wliiel^ elapsed between tlie first announce-^ 
ment and tlfe opening of the lists. Political trouble and ..communal 
riots broke out at Bombay on the eve of the announcement of the 
loan and international factors .such as the Tinited State.s of America’s 
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refusal to participate in the Lausanne Conference and fears regarding 
a possible crisis in Central Europe created renewed distrust and want 
of confidence all round with the result that both sterling and rupee 
securities weakened \Vhilst the loan was still open. The exchaiiges 
also showed signs of, weakness, a factor which necessarily precluded 
Government from discontinuing the issue of ^tjeasurj^ bills during 
the loan period. Taking all these 'circumstances into consideration, 
the results of the loan operations were by no means unsa/is factory . 
Market conditions were extremely favourable for the three other 
flotations. The success of the conversion operation placed the 
finances of the Government of India on a very sound bails as it 
reduced the amount of early maturing debt outstaKding to easily 
manageable proportions and also lowered the yield offered for medium 
or long-term borrowings from 5.8 ])er cent t(/ 4.5. As reganls sterlini? 
loans, an issue of 5 per cent stock, 1942-47, was made in April 1932 
at 95 per cent for a total amount of* £1(),()0(),00(). The stock is 
redeemable at par on the 15th June 1917. or at any time after the 
15th June 1942, with 3 calendar months’ ])r(‘vious notice. There 
were 4,954 applications for a total amount of £21.s95.4()(y slock. 
Applications for amounts up to £200 were allotted in full. Larger 
applications received allotments of 44.54 per v’?ent. The 6 per cent 
Sterling Bonds, 1932, the outstanding ])alam*c of which was £4, 7015. 600, 
were repaid on the ]5th June 1932 on niatnrity. £4.3 .mildon 6 per 
cent Bonds, 1933-35. were also purcha.scd and cancelled cii icing the 
year. " 

When the year opened, bnsine.ss in the seenrities market Was dull. 
34 per cent paper being rpioted round OIL Towards the end of the 
month, however, the instantaneous success of the 5 per cent sterling 
loan for £10 millions announced on the 25l]i, logelher with a reduction 
in the Imperial Bank of India rate from 6 jier cent to 5 per cent on 
the 28th, had a stimulaling effect. Prices imj)r()ved gradually and 
the market was steady throughout ]\Iay. The an^ionnce'mfent of the 
54 per cent 1938-40 loan on the 1st June had little cffc^ct oh the market, 
but later in the month the unexpectedly slow ])rogress of snbscri})- 
tions to the new loan, combined with a drop hi Indian sterling loan 
prices, had a somewhat depressing influence. This proved to be only 
very temporary, and towards the end of the month the market became 
buoyant and Indian sterliiig stocks also showed a strong and rising 
tendency. India sterling' loans continued to appreciate very rapidly 
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from this point and the flight of capital which wajs apparent in the 
two ])revious years was completely reversed. j(^he effect on rii|5ee 
securities also was remarkable. The most encouraging feature iji 
tJio securities market, however, was the reviv^ of interest iji long 
term investment which had b^ii almost completely absent during 
the two pFcceding years, arfd it wan this which •enabled the Govern- 
ment pf India to fuhd a large portion of their short term liabilities 
into fbng term debt. 

Having described th% main*featiires of the year, we propose now, The Budret 
in order to* give a dptailed^exposition of the state of Indian finances, 
to quote '‘'froifi the budget speech of tlie Finance Member. In intro- 
ducing tlie biiclffCJt pr(f[)osals f.fr 193:1-34, Sir George Schuster said : — 

“ Tlie story which I have to tell this year of tlie public finances Sumniaryof 
of India is a simple and — viewed merely as a matter of public i^3*/52*and 
finance — a satisfactory one. The emergency plan which we intro- 1932-33. 
diicod in Seiitember It):!!, was designed to produce budgetary equili- 
bj'iiini for the two years 1931-32 and 1932-33, and now as w^e 
approacli the end of the second of these two 3"ears a^nd take stock of 
the position w^e can confidently nny that our plan has w’orked. 

l^et me brief!}' summarise the position. Tlie results for the 3 'ear 
1931-32 turned out to be nearl}" two crores better than I anticipated 
in my buiJget spoi'cli last March, and Ihe accounts for the year 
sliow'ed a defffit, after providing ii(*arly Rs. 7 crores for Reduction 
of Debt, of Rs. 11 J croj-es. 

Fo;; the current year ( 1932 - 33 ) oiir latest revised estimates indi- 
cate that our tuidget forecast of a sinrplas of Rs. 2,15 lakhs ^Yill be 
almost exactl}' realkod and that the surplus — after providing again 
fiearl}' Rs. 7 crores for Reduction of Debt — will be Rs. 2,17 laklis. 

The results for the two j^ears combined thus show a total 
budgetary d(dicit of Rs. 9,58 crores against which may be set the 
total proviaidn mat^e for R<'duction of Debt of Rs. 13.73 crores. We 
may therefortT sa}^ that in the tw'o A^ears from April 1st, 1931, to March 
31st, 1933, w’hich I think may iTe fairl}' described as the two most 
difficult 3 "ears for publig finance that the world in times of peace has 
ever known, we shall not onh' hai^'e ]>aid our way but have provided^ 
a net sum of Rp. 4 crores, 15 lakhs for the Reduction of ^)ebt. I 
think that this result is one which is a legitimate cause for satisfac- 
tion, and which amply justifies the great iftiprovement in the credit 

l2 
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of the Gk)vernmeiit of India which the recent rise in our security 
prices has shown. . 

^ With a surplus of Rs. 2,17 lakhs anticipated as the final result 
for the current year, 'the next question is wdiether we can expect a 
rexietition of such a surplus next >ear. In order to explain the 
ansAver which I have to give to that question it is .necessary to analyse 
the factors which have contributed to tbe current yearns resulL and 
to review the general economic position. In anticipation of this 
examination I may remind the House of one important 'feature in 
the position, namely that our revenue dpring the past 'J8 months 
has been specially augmented by the process of abolishing ‘the salt 
credit system, the effect of which has been to give us/ the equivalent 
of two years’ duty on credit salt in the space of 18 months. As a 
result we have benefited during 1932-33 by a special non-recurring 
addition of about Rs. 1,50 lakhs to our revenue. That of course 
drops out next year ’ ^ 

KSir George Schuster then surveyed the general economic situa- 
tion at home and abroad and proceeded to explain its effects on 
India’s tax revenue ; — 

Refcoae I want now to show as briefly as pos#*;ible how sonic of the 

BSS* broad phenomena wdiich I have been describing appear when tran- 
slated into revenue results. 

As might have been expected from what I have said, revenue 
from salt, kerosirie and cotton piecegoods has oeen very .sal is lac lory 
for the current year. We estimate salt revenue at Rs. 10,38 crores as 
compared with a budget estimate of Rs. 9.43 crores. Iverosine 
import and excise duties are expected to produce Rs. 4.25 cron's 
as compared with a budget estimate of Rs. 4.42 crores. Cotlovi piece- 
goods import duties are put at Rs. 6.40 crores as compared with a 
budget estimate of Rs. 3.79 crores. In the c^ise of cotton piecegoods, 
ho’wever, we think it necessary to treat the imports for the current 
year as to some extent abnormal. ... In close connection with cotton 
piecegoods I must mention artificial silk goods and mixtures.' In 
spite of the great enhancement of the duty apfl in spite of a striking 
reduction in the value of Jafiancse gioods, th^^ total values of imports 
have increased. We now^ estimate receipts from artjficKil silk goods 
at Rs. 1,30 lakhs for the \4hole year and mixtures at about Rs. 20 
lakh.s, as conuiared wdth Earlier estimates of about Rs. 70 lakhs and 
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Rs. 13 lakhs respectively. Other special heads under which revemue 
j*eceipts have been most satisfactory are the new duties on raw 
cotton and machinery. Our estimate of revenue from the duty dh 
raw cotton is now Rs. 62 lakhs^ against our original budget estiiuate 
of Rs. 32 lakhs. Similarly, ^in regard to duties machinery we now 
anlje^ate a revenues of Rs. 1.15 lakhs against our budget estimate of 
Rs. !• crore. 

As against these satisfactory results I must comment on the 
main lieadS where ^e have fallen far short of our estimates. Sugar 
is the most •important In this ease we now only expect an 

import of abcgit 436,000 trgis producing duties, including land 
customs receipts, of Rs. 7.80 crores against the budget estimate of 
550.000 toiLs and about 1^, 10 crores respectively. The clevcioi)ment 
of sugar manufacture in India, though satisfactory in itself, is 
making a very serious hole in our revenue.... Silver, again, has 
failed Jo comi' up to our expectations, and it is clear now that we 
cannot rely on any appreciable imports of any prt'cious metals as 
long as*th<' present depression eontinues. Motor car* and cycles have 
shown heavily reduced figures and we now estimate receipts at 
Rs. 60 lakhs only agatnst lls. 80.63 lakhs budgetted and actuals of 
Rs. 95.01, Rs. 72.31 and Rs. 63.20 lakhs in three previous y<‘ars, — 
despite tlft increases of the rate from 20 per cent in 1929-30, when 
the duty was Rs. 95 lakhs to 37 J x)er cent in the current year. ...” 

Sir George Schuster then j^roceeded to analyse the Revenue and 
Expencfitun* (vslimates of 1932-33 and 1933-34 : — 

Tt must he clear from wliat T liaA-e said that to estimate 
rev(*nue for next year — ])articulnrly customs revenue — is, m view of Expenditure 
the com])letely uncertain and abnormal conditions, a task of quite c*6niafei. 
unprecedented difficulty. IndeiHl I may say that accurate estima- 
tion is impossible. Tn these circumstances and for the reasons which 
I have explained, have thought that the most reasonable course is 
to asaume that the general positi(jn next year will be the same as for 
the current year, neither better nor worse, and in particular that 
India will be able to nfaintain the sam(% purchasing power for com- 
modities imported froni*abroad. V . 

The assumption, ho^wer, that the 'value of importk will be 
maintained does not necessarily imply thalk the value of the import 
duties will also remairf the same. 
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* 1 have ah*eady explained the special position as regards sugar, 
showing how the present development of the Indian industry is 
afeecting our revenue^. On these considerations wo think it neces- 
sary to allow for a drop of Rs. 1 crore in receipts from the sugar 
import duties which .will not be offset by any increase ujider other 
heads. 

In regard to cotton pieeegoods al»3, for reasons whifh I*have 
explained, we think it necessary to rigard the revenue frpm import 
duties — at least on Japanese goods — as to some extent abnormal .‘iiid 
not likely to be repeated. Here therefore \\e have allowed for a drop 
of Rs. 30 lakhs. 

As against these reductions we have thought it safe to count 
on a small revenue (Rs. 25 lakhs) from silwr imxmrts. . . . 

Making allowance for these and other minor variations, our 
customs revenue estimates for next year are put at Rs. 51,25 lakhs 
showing a reduction of Rs. 1,04 lakhs from tne revised eslloMtes of 
the current vear. . . . 

t , 

Jn our estimates for income-tax we are as in llie ease of customs 
making the a.ssum])tion of a re])etition of* the current year's results. 
On this basis we should have receipts of Rs. if.TO lakhs next year to 
wliicli must he added Rs. 53 lakhs representing tlie tax ,ou official 
salaries in regard to which the exemption hitherto enjoyed is, accord- 
ing to our pj’oposaLs, to be removed eoneurrenfly witli the reduction 
in the ent in i)ay wiiieli we proposc'd. The total estimate is thus 
Rs. 18,23 lakhs out of which it is reckoned tliat the 25, ])er e*nt sur- 
charge will account for Rs. 3,50 lakhs, and the tax on incomes below 
R.s. 2,000 for Rs. 70 lakhs. ... * * 

The results for the current year justify us in anticipating the 
continuance of salt consumption at the present level. We have, 
however, now exhausted the special temporary aeeeloratiop ^of receipts 
resulting from the extinction of the salt credit system w,hich was one 
of the features of our emergency fkaancial plan of September 5.931. 
This produced a special addition to our receipts during the current 
year of as much as Rs. 1,50 l^khs. Allowing for the disappearance of 
these exceptional receipts, the net revenue from salt will be Rs. 7,58 
lakhs... ‘ . 

It will be convenient* if I deal with the service of Debt and the 
other Finance heads together. 
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In the first place, as regards interest payments, the reductions 
shown are satisfactory, namely Rs. 2,04 lakhf; as compared with 

3931- 32 and Rs. 51 lakhs as compared with the revised estimate fftr 

3932- 33. I must however explain that the fuft result of tlie coiu'cr- 
sion operations recently undertaken is not yet revealed. ... A second 
point which I haveitd make in explaining the effect of the conversion 
oi>ei«itions is tliat the (xovei^jimenl of India is not mainly a borrower 
on its ov^ account. The grefi^ bull; of the borrowings is undertaken 
for tlic ijailways and through the Provincial Loans Fund for the 
provincial (governments. ^. . Apart from this it must be noted that 
the conversion <)])crjdi()ns only affect what we call our (Jrdinary 
Debt. . . . Th?re is. further,*anotlier special head under which an in- 
crease has liad to be ])rovided, which offsets some of our other savings 
und<^r interest j)aynicn1s 'namely interest on War 35ebt. . . . The net 
result of the factors affecting Interest i)ayments, some of wliieh I 
have just explained, is that interest charges sliow a net reduction of 
Rs. 2,f)4 lakhs as compared with the actuals for 1931-32 and Rs. 51 

laklis as eomparc'd with the revised estimates for 3932-33. 

• 

The otlier items which may l)c classified as ‘ Finance heads ^ are 
the provision for Re^luctfon and Avoidnnc(‘ of Debt and the uet 
revenue frcmi Currency and I\Iint. Under these heads there is no 
striking change as coTn]>ared with the n*vised estimates. The provi- 
sion foi* Ib^cTuetion and Avoidance of Debt is put at Rs. G.SS lakhs 
foi’ next year as comivired with Rs. G.Sl for the current year. . . . An 
irnporlant poiiit to note is that it is a .substantially lieavier burden 
now than it Vas in \hv )»eriod of pros]H*rity from 39*23 to 3928 — in 
fact, it is Rs, 2’, crores more than the animal average for that 
peri(f(l .... 

It will be seen from what T have said that as regards Finance 
lieads llien* is no great change compared with the revised estimates 
for the cjfriVnt yf^ir. Net interest charges are down by Rs. 51 lakhs, 
Reduction and Avoidance of Debt is U]> by R«. 4 lakhs, and the net 
TxneniK* frojn Currency and IMint is down by Rs. 61 lakhs. Interest 
receipts .show a small* decrease of Rs, \ lakh. There is therefore a 
net deterioration of Rf^. 35 lakhii. 

r now’ tuAi to til* remaining important factor — receipts from 
Commercial departments. So far a.s the ^Railw’ays are concerned I 
need say little. We taj^e, credit in our budg^ for full interest pay- 
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meivts, although, as the Honourable Member for Railways has ex- 
plained, these can oniy be met by trenching on the unspent balance 
of* the allocation for depreciation. 

As to Posts and Telegraphs, the position remains, I fear, 
unsatisfactory. The net loss on working » account, which kas to be 
carried in our budget for next year, is put at R&. 57 lakhs as popx- 
pared with about Rs. 48 lakhs in the revised estimate for the curl^ent 
year 

^enditure* budget estimate of Civil expenditun* l‘o^ the eu/i*oid \ear 

]9$2^$3. * (1932-83), t,e., excluding military expend!? tire and expend iMire oii 

Commercial departments and Debt services, was lis. 20, (}5 lakhs. Our 
rcTised estimate now gives the figure as Ks. 20,89 lakhs. Tliere is 
thus an apparent increase of 24 lakhs. But a closer examination 
sliows that this increase does not denote any increase in real expendi- 
ture, and., indeed, that the economy in recurrent expentiiliin* has 
been greater than that which we promised. ... 

enditure * Turning to the estimates of expeiiditur«i under these civil heads 
m3-34. for lioxt year, I aln glad to be able to r?port a still further im'prove- 
ment. As compared with the current year with its budget estimate 
of Rs. 20,65 lakhs and the revised estimate of' Rs. 20,89 lakhs, the 
estimates for 1933-34 are Rs. 20,53 lakhs, that is to say, a re(luctit)n 
of Rs. 36 lakhs on the current year in spite of the folU>wihg facts; 
first, that we have allowed for reducing the cut in pay to 5 per cent 
thereby incurring extra charges of Rs. 28 lakhk on these particular 
civil heads; secondly, that we have to meet tlie normal incremeiits in 
time scale pay which still involve an annual addition of sjunething 
like Rs. 15 laklis; and thirdly, that we liave to m^-et v(‘w obligatory 
expenditure amounting to about Rs. 17 lakhs. ... If all these items 
are taken into account it will be seen that the total of the net reduc- 
tions otherwise effected under tlie normal heads of expenditure 
amounts to no less than Rs. 96 lakhs .... 


Sp^dhure ^ turn to the provision for^the Military or Defence Bu4get 

the results are eqllall 3 ^ or even more, satisfactory^ For ^t!i(‘ current 
year (1932-33), allowing for the full effects of the 10 i)er cent cut 
ill pay, the net budgetary allotment »was Rs. <16.74 erores. For the 
next year*yie net oxpenditiy'e provided for ^in the odiitiales, after 
allowing for an extra c;harge-of R,s. 521 lakhs due to the reduction in 
the cut in pay to 5 per ce5t, is Rs. 46.20 erores. That is to say, al- 
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though the pay bill is increased by Es. 52J lakhs the net expenditure^ 
is to be reduced by Es. 54 lakhs. The further economies made there- 
fore in other directions amount to Es. 1,06^ lakhs^ 

It is necessary of course ^to t)oint out that the provision now 
made is cut very fine, that to some extent the redaction in ex- 
pendituj^ progressively effected, ovei^ the last five years is due to the 
fall in prices^f commodities which the Army has to buy. Tlie differ- 
ence between* commodity pVices as fallen for the present estimates, 
and ihose prevailing *n 19'^-29, represent a saving on the whole 
budget of about Es. 1 crore. If prices were to rise again, as in the 
geiiei’al interests (ff the *country»oue must hope Ihey will, obviously 
under this liead eliarges would inereiuse. 

• 

I must also point out that this budgetary pro\usion includes no 
margin for unforeseen expenditure, or for the continuance of the 
re-equf|;)ment programme which was laid down in 1928 and which is 
still being* financed (to tli(‘ limited extent which is possible) from 
resorve.s afcuiiinlated under the stabilized military Ijiidget system 
whifdi was then inauguratcvd. 

Nevertheless, while these facts must be borne in mind, I cannot 
but feel that th(‘ reduction in the net military budget from Es. 55.10 
crores (incliifling the Territorial Force grant) in 1929-30 to Rs. 46.20 
cro]‘(*s in ] 933-34 is a very satisfactory achievement.... 

t 

Tile net re.sult is that as regards the two main fields of administra- Expenditure 
tive expenditlire-r-tlie Civil heads, excluding expenditure 
iiiereial depart iiients and Debt services, and tlo' Defence budget — 
the Inidgetary provision for next year oomcs to a total of Its. 66.73 
crores as e*oiiipar(*d with a total of Ks. 67.63 crores for tiio current 
year. Tlio total ju-o^ision has thus decreased by E«. 90 lakhs in 
sfite of allowing? for extra ex])enditure of about Rs. 80^ lakhs under 
botli li(‘ads du<* to th(»r<*duction of the cut in pay to 5 yier cent and 
in s;)ite^>f ih(‘ normal and nnavoida^ile growth of exjienditnre due to 
increases in the^ pension bill and to the increments accruing under 
the time-scale system on salaries, which in^’olves an increased provi- 
sion next year of about Rs? 20 lakhjf. 

' • * • 

I would before leaA'inJt this subject like to remind the* House 

that the expenditure in these two fields whicl:^ stands for 1933-34 at 
Rs. 66.73 crores amountedMn 1929-30 to no less th^n Rs. 78.82 crores. 
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Budget 
proposals, 
vot in pay. 


The compf^rison between the two years 1932-33 and 1933-34 
may be thus sunmiarised. 


Bs. crores. 



1933-34. ‘ 
Budget. 

1932-33. 

Bu^^et. Revised , 

Revenue 

. 124.52 

; 129.96 

127.k3 

Expenditui*e 

. 124.10 ' 

127.81 

.124.96 

Balance 

.42 

V 2.1C 

2.17 


In the first place I must say something aboij^t the proposal as 
regards pay which as I have just explained has been allowed for in 
our estimates .... 

The precise financial effect of the present proposals has already 
been indicated as regards particular departments in my earlier 
remarks, hut I think it Avell to summarise the i^osition. 

For the (Jlentral Government civil services, including the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department, but excluding the Kailways, a restora- 
tion of the full cut in pay for Dvelve manths would cost about Ks. 1,22 
lakhs. 

For the Army, taking the officers affected by our cut, it would 
cost Rs. 1,14 lakhs. ^ 

As under the original plan the 10 per vent cut was to apply to 
all ])ay earned up to March 31st, 1933, uiid as salaries are always })aid 
on the first day of the month following that in which Ihey are 
earned so that March pay is debited to the accounts, only on April 1st, 
there will in any ca.se be one month of the full cut included in the 
budgetary expenditure of the financial year 1933-34. Therefore any 
reduction in the cut for next year only affects eleven monllis’ pay 
borne on the 1933-34 budget. • . 

Rs. 

• c 

lakhs. 

To reduce the cut p paj^ to one-ha’f for eleven 

months means on the Oivil side a . . . . 55^ 

’a^nd on the Army side .. ^ '' .. 52 J 

# - ' 

The total QOft therefore is . . ' . . . . 108 

r 
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B8. 

lakhs* 

As ag’ainst this tJie Central budget will recover as a 
result of the withdrawal of the exemption of 
iftconie-tax^surcharges and the tax on*incomes 
below lis. 2,000 from government officials — 

3iot only officials •paid against the Central 
Imdget, but ofliAals of the Railwaj's and officials 
serving in^der tlie provincial Governments — 

•a net increase iii in(*ome-tax reeeii)ts of . . 53 

The net eoftt of tlie proposal to the Central Govern- 
ment is thus . . . . . - 55 

• 

Th(^ considerations on which tliis ]n*oposa] has been put fonvard 
by the Governineiit of India are, first, that it represents the maximum 
concession wliicli the tinaneial situation jiistilies, and secondly, that 
there arc*very strong reasons for going as far as tlie maximum which 
is jusiifiabie . ... I (‘an ex[)lain Govennneni ’s j^ositioi^ in thi>s matter 
very simply as follows : — 

Tn tile first jdaco 1 mnstVeeall wliai T said when introdiieiiig the 
original protiosals in Sep1(miher 1931. We hoped then that the 
emergency ^ itl^ which Ave Avere (‘ailed n])on to (leal was a temporary 
one, or at least that tlie (h'gree of intensity wiiich made the imposi- 
tion of 1hes(‘ exti*(*iii(‘ •m(‘asnres neeessary would have passed by 
March 31*d, J933, TJi(‘ ( ut in pay Avas thus definitely intended to be 
mer(dy a tempoVary measure justified* only by an extreme and, as 
we hoped, t(‘m[ioi;:iry«e7riergcn(\A\ It AAas essential to make this pur- 
pose clea;', and T therefoia' siat('d a.s nn«‘ of tlv* main conditions 
that the cut 

should he of a t(mii)oraiy nature not extended beyond the 
ll^e(l of the present exceptional emergency. Its justifica- 
tion* is in the need for a common sacrifice in a national 
cmej'geney. 

Further, in summing up the position*! again said : 

• » 

It must be clearly explained that there is no intention that 
they should refhain operative beyond March 31^t, 1933. 
They will not be continued beyond that date without 
further examJuation of economic conditions....’’ 
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We have actfd exactly in accordance with the intention thus 
indicated. We have very carefully reviewed the economic 
conditions^ and we <!iave arrived at the definite conclusion that while 
we can take the risk of making seme reduction, nevertheless an 
emergency eontinn'es suilficient to makb it impossible t« restore the 
whole of the cut. 

That, then, is the first point which I mnst make, namely that 
we regarded, and still regard, the cut as a temporary njfeasure. 

The second point is this, that we iagarded a cut in the fixed 
pay of Gov(‘rnment officers as an extreme iiu asure^,only to be taken 
in the very last resort after the efforts of all other feasible measures 
for dealing with the situation had been exhausted. Obviously a 
measure which is thus only justified in the last resort ought to be the 
first to go when any relaxation is possible. On this point also I made 
our purpose perfectly clear in September 1931. 1 said, after express- 

ing the hope that it would be pos.sible in 1933 to relax the emergency 
measures. v 

“It is j)erhaps forecasting events too much to say in what 
order these reductions should bei made. But there are 
certain principles which wv consider must be observed. 
Relief must come first in restoring the emengfiicy cuts in 
pay, and secondly, in taking off the surcharge on the 
income-tax now to be imposed. ' 

Therefore on this point also we are acting in accordance ‘With our 
declared purpose. 

NoW' in dealing with this matter I have to make our position 
clear both to those who may think we have gone too far in the 
present proposal, and also to those who may think we have not gone 
far enough. 

* K 

1 will deal with the latter first. To them 1 would say that we 
have acted exactly in accordance with our declared purpose aifd that 
W’e have gone to the maximum extent that w^e considered justifi- 
able. ... To those who mrfy think^that we have gone too far, or that 
we ouglit not to have taken this st^p in priority to , relaxation of 
measures' of taxation, I wish particularly td emphasize that this must 
not be regarded as optional expenditure to be weighed in the balance 
against other possibly demands on the public* funds. Government is 
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not really meeting its* foil obligations as long as it is not paying th0^ 
iBbced rates of pay of its officials — ^rates, moreover, ^which in certaiit 

oases are guaranteed by the Government of India Act I may add 

one final point for consideration by critics who jjiay think this pro- 
posal unduly favourable to the ^rvices, namely the significance of 
our having in our proposals cbupled a reduction df the cut with the 
removal* of the incom(f-thx exemptions 

Having fjxplained the considerations which guided us in making 
our proposals about the cut in pay, it will be fairly obvious to 
Honourable Members • what ^ our general policy in other matters 
must be. We have treat.ed the restoration of the cut as our 
first objective, arfd the tentative step of partial resUiratioii which 
we have proposed represents the limit to which we think it safe 
in present circumstances *to go. Otherwise the whole carefully 
balanced framework of the financial plan which we introduced in 
September 1981 must in our view remain undisturbed. Tlu* posi* 
tion is s«und, the plan ha.s worked and proved equal to the 
emergency ; budgetary equilibrium has been restored. But the 
future is *still dark witli unceii ain ty ... . We therefore think that 
the structure must, at least ^until things are clearer, remain un- 
altered and I have jft'cordingly no remissions of taxation to 

propose . . . . ” 

• 

Tin? Finance iMeniber then proceeded to explain the other 
budget proposals which consisted mainly of certain changes in 
import and stani]) duties. lie next outlined the Ways and Means 
position for *the* years 1982-88 and 1983-84 : — 

“ Tlio ontst«7idiiig features of tlie year have been the Ways and 
sensational improvement in our credit both in England and 
locall>', which enabled ns to fund a much larger amount of our 
Jpan ^'omruit iiients than appeared possible wh(*n I made my budget 
S 3 )eeeb last fear, ai^l tlie strengthening in our currency reserves 
which Jias beeh possible as a rcsiilt of the improvement both in 
our credit and hi sterling exchange. 

I will deal first witli^ the latter. In* my budget speech for 
1932-88 I sho,\ved that one of^ tfie first sequels to the ciyrency 
policy ad<)|)t(‘d in September 1931, was a large demand for eu/- 
reney in India. This eurrenej^ had to be si^pplied, and though we 
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Loans. 


were able to effect larjre purchases of sterling we decided that in 
the first instance, the additional currency should be provided by 
the creation of ad hoc treasury bills, and that the sterling should 
be used for other purposes, such as the liquidation of our immediate 
Joan liabilities in London. In this way we eifected a net expan- 
sion of lis. 35 ctores a^^ainst treasuiy bills. At the same time, 

I indicated that if in the current year we Obtained more sterling 
than was necessary for supplying]: the requirements of our Home 
Treasury" and the repayment of sterling loans falling due, the 
surplus would be used to strengthen our sterling currency reserves. 
This policy has been carried out and sferling securities have been 
substituted on a large scale for Tr^‘asury bills, the net reduction 
of the latter so affected during the year amounting to 11s. 14,39 

lakhs. . . . 

In my last budget speech I anticipated that it would be pos- 
sible to reduce the amount of treasury bills held by the public by 
about Rs. 7^ crore.s from the current resources, and that we should 
not have to raise any loans during the year except to meet our 
maturing liabilities. 1 indicated, lunvever, that if conditions were 
favourable \ve should take the opporHmity by loan issues to 
strengthen our position and in ] articular to fund as much as 
possible of our floating debt. The continuous ra])i(l improvement 
in our crc'dit enabled us to float no less than one sterling and four 
rupee loans at rates which improved from over 5:] [let- cent to 
something Ixdow 4] ])er cent. The results of the latest couvcu’siori 
loan operation are not yet fully knowui, and wdu'u the estimates 
had to be completed early in P\‘hruary we could only work on 
guesses as to how’ much w^ould be con^’e^ted. For the purpose of 
the printed estimates we have assumed that Rs. 22 erores would 
be converted, and I have had to Avork out all my figures on this 
cautious assumption, thoiigh this amount had actually already 
been reached by February 21st.... Wlien the dischfjrge of ad hoc 
treasury bills, to Avhich 1 have alricady referred, and the repayment 
of Ways and Means advances are included, this means thai during 
the current year we shfrll have been a ole to fund immediate 
liabilities to the huge amount of Rs. 1.21 erores, as compared with 
a budget estimate of Rs. 34 erores. The bulk of this has been 
convoi’ted into regulai-j loans for which the obligatory maturities 
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range from 8 years in the case of the first loan issued last year 

to 37 years in the case of our latest conversion scheme 

The Eailway capital outlay in the current year is now estimated Capital 
to be Rs. 81 lakhs as compared with Rs. 4,15 lakhs estimate in the Raibvay?^** 
budget — this reduction meaning improvement^ of Rs. 3,34 lakhs 
m the ol 

normal ^operatiom have made* vf/^riewhat heavier demandi^j on onr 
Ways and Means position than ^anticii)ated. The gross receipts 
continued to* be disappoiifting, though the fall was largely offset 
by increased sfivings in \vorjj:ing expenses. 

The net result is that 'a loan of Rs. 9,34 lakhs had to be taken 
from the depreciation fund fis com])ared with the estimate of 
Rs. 7,59 in the budget. In this connection, however, I must point 
out that the accretion to the depreciation fund during the year 
was Rs. 8,15 lakhs so tliat the effect of this loan is to reduce the 
fund by only Rs. 1,19 lakhs, from Rs. 14,86 to Rs. 13,67. 

The ])rovincial drawings Imve been much less than was Provincial 
anti(!i))at(^l when framing the budget, amounting to dls. 5,04 lakhs **^*”?** 
as compared with Rs. 10,62, this being the. effect of the policy of 
the drastic restriction o^‘ advances from tlie provincial loans fund 
to (‘apilal works already in hand, and the curtailment on these as 
far as possilile. Unfortunately, though the position of some Pro- 
viri<*es was better than anticipated, others, particularly Ih.uigal, 
have i.ad again to face ^leavy deficits. 

It is .ostniiated that the revenue surplus will be Rs. 2,17 lakhs Revenue 
as compared wdth the 2,15 lakhs originally budgetted for. surplus. 

I shall have .something to say in my eoneluding remarks as Capital 
regards o;ir general policy of Capital expenditure and the pos- ^ 9731 * 34 ^^®* 
sibilily of expansion in the future. But whatever change in the 
direction of a more expatisive ))rogramme we may hereafter feel 
Justified in (iowsidering, it is not likely to Jiave appreciable effects 
as regards expenditure in the coming yc'ar. For the inirp(>so of 
the estimates we are including jflrovision for Capital expenditure 
of Rs. 3,30 lal!hs on thc^ Railways and Rs. 4.24 Inkhs for loans to 
the ])rovincial Governmen^. ^ 

With this»reyuced capital .programme I estimate that it will Borrowing 
• he possible to effect a further reduction of Rs. 8 crores *in ourJ53f47“®- 
outstanding treasury bills and still have t3t)proximately Rs. 17 
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^rores available to meet our maturing loan liabilities apart from 
vvhat we may obtain from fresh borrowing. This is clearly a 
very strong position. In making this estimate I have allowed for 
the possibility of drawing to the extent of about Rs. 11 crores on 
our sterling balance with the 9bcretary of State. Owing to the 
very Jarge figure at which this balance no,w, stands, such a I’oduc- 
tion would be quite legitimate.* Apart from this I have* allowed 
only for receipts to the amount of Rs. 8,40 lakhs ^rom savings 
bank and cash certificate receipts. This is of * course verj* 
substantially less than the estimated %ure of Rs. 14,35 lakhs in 
the current year. I have allowed for this decrease* because of the 
reduction in the rate of interest to 4| per cent, '’but this form of 
investment has now so thoroughly popularised itself throughout 
India lhat it is not at all improbable that our budget estimate will 
be materially exceeded. 

Against these resources of Rs. 17 crores our maturing’ loan 
liabilities are of very modest dimensioiis. We have the option of 
repaying the millions 6 per cent sterling 1933-35 bonds, and we 
shall have to deal with any portion of the rupee loans of 1929-47, 
1933 and 1933-36 which is not converted. ^On the assumption that 
Rs. 30 crores of the latter are converted, we shall only require to 
raise a loan of Rs. 4 crores in India, and on the assumption that 
we repay the £7 millions sterling loan, Ave should require to raise 
only £6 millions equivalent to Rs. 8 crores in London. These 
figures, however, cannot be regarded as more than tokens. If condi- 
tions are favourable in London we might issue a larger loan and 
use the proceeds for strengthening our sterling currency reserves, 
or to repay £10 millions 6 per cent 1933-34 Bonds which we have 
the option of repaying on the 15th December. If the conversions 
on our present scheme are larger than Rs. 30 crores, the loan liabi- 
lities in India will be so much less, and we may ]>roceed furthei 
with the funding of treasury bills. 

One important point to note is that according to these estimates, 
and without any further loans, the treasury bills outstanding with 
the public will, on our present 'Estimates; be reduced to 1ho c<mi- 
fortabL*, figure of Rs. 28 crores by March 31, 1933, a* very satisfac- 
tory reduction from the 84-J crores outstanding at the end of 
August 1931. 
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Exchange was very steady throughout the year, and large ffoiite 
purchases of sterling were made from the middle of August. The ®**"S®*- 
estimated purchases for the year are approximately £39 millions.^ 

In addition, £715,000 was taken over from the flalcutta Port Trust, 
being the balance of a sterling Joan floated by them. Our require- 
ments for the year were £24 •millions, so that the* balance of approxi- 
mately, £15i millions* '^as available for strengthening our currency 
reserves, which I indicated ih my last budget speech as the most 
appropriate^ use to which they •could be put. T estimate that our 
closing balance in London this year will be £13,400,000, as com- 
pared with £15,900,?)00 lalffc year. This is still a large figure, but 
I consider it jdvisahle \o ajhere to it, as an alternative isource 
from which we can meet our sterling loan maturities should this 
prove preferable to sterling borrowing. On the assumption that we 
float a sterling loan of 6 millions, this means that the sterling which 
we have to purchase in 1933-34 will be £21 millions, and if further 
remiltancCvS are obtained, it will probably prove best to devote 
them as in this year, to the further strengthening of our sterling 
reserves* . . . 

In conclusion, the Pini^nee IVl ember summed up the achieve- 
ments of the year in tli*e following words : — 

“ In ihe ^field of finance the outstanding features of the year 
under review are, first, the re-establishment of budgetary 
equilibrium, secondly,* the great improvement in Government 
credit which has completely’ transformed the market for Govern- 
ment securities^ and thirdly, the creation of cheap money conditions.” 

Before concjluding the Chapter we propose to give a brief The Railway 
review 5f the Railway budgetary position as disclosed by the * 
Member for Commerce and Railways. Sir Joseph Bhore said : — 

“ . Last year’s results did not differ materially from Financial 

the revised ^estimate framed this time last year, but whatever 
diffeihnce there was was fortunaMy on the right side. The loss in 
the working ‘of commercial lines turned out to be Rs. 71 crorcs, 
or a quarter of a crorejess than anticipated, and that on strategic* 
lines just under Rs. 2 crores. , The total loss of Rs. 91 crqres was 
met to the extent of just under Rs. 5 crores by the withdrawal of 
the uninvested balance of our reserve f* 4 nd and the remainder, 
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Bfi. 4i crores, was taken as a temporary loan from the Depreciation 
Fund. 

Rg Hi ed In dealing ^vith the estimates for 1932-33 and 3933-34, I propose 

to. follow the recommendations of the Public Accounts Committee 
and deal with epmmerciai and ^ strategic lines toggtlier. The 
results of the latter are more or less constant^ being a loss of ver}^ 
near Es. 2 crores a year, and do nojf therefore affect comparisons 
to any considerable extent. Thouglj the budget for 1932-33 was 
not framed on any optimistic basis and anticipated a total deficit 
of Rs. 7j crores, of which Rs. crores ,^’as (fii cominercial lines, 
our present anticipations are that the results^ will be Rs. 1| crores 
worse. The deterioration is entirelj" (lue to a furtCer fall in earn- 
ings. The assumption that the volume of traffic obtained last year 
would not diminish has unhappily been falsified .... 

Our working expenses, on the other hand, are not expected 
to vary greatly from our budget estimate. . . . Our interest charges, 
moreover, are le.ss by about three quarters of a (*rore owing to the 
fall in the ratai of interest, and our total loss on all lines, includ- 
ing Rs. 2 crores on account of strategic lines, is now expected to 
be Rs. 9 1 (Tores, a figure only slightly ajvove the loss of last 
year. This .sum we have to withdraw from the Depreciation 

Fund. The balance at the credit of that Fund, which ’.vas nearlv 

% 

Rs. 15 crores at the beginning of the year, and which will be in 
creased by about Rs. 8 crores owing to the* net accretion due to 
the surplus of our payments into the Fund over withdrawals from 
it to meet current replacements and renewals, will m consequence 
be reduced to Rs. 13 n crores. 

^timatesfor Por the year 1933-34 we estimate that our total ti^affic re- 
ceipts will be Rs. 88 J crores and our total working expense.s, 
including depreciation, just over Rs. 63 crores. X(;t traffic receijUs < 
will thus amount to nearly R.s. 25} crores. OuV other receipts are 
diminishing as a result of the grai?nal reduction of our balamees in 
the Depreciation Fund and will be practically counterbalanced by 
our miscellaneous chargesu Taking all fnese into account we 
' calculate that our net revenue 'Sull be insufficient to meet our 
interest Idiarges by about Rs. 7'j crore.sr This deficit (of which 
Rs. 5| crores is in rfspect of commercial lines) has again to be 
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found by a temporary loan from the Depreciation Fund, which will 
stand at the end of 1933-34 at Rs. 138 crores. 


In the hope that we have plumbed the k>west depths of the 
present period of economic depression and we may anticipate* a 
slight recovery, we are placing our estimate of traffic earnings 
nboift 4is. If crores or barely 2 per cent above the current year's 
figures ...» 

We esfiniate our working expenses next year at Rs, 25 lakhs 
higher than in tlie ^urre^ year. The reduction by a half of the 
emergency cut in pay^ alWer allowing for the fact that we shall no 
longer have to fiay to tlu' Ineonie-fax Department the compensation 
we paid this year in respect of the <‘xein]>tion of railway staff from 
payment of the additional taxation imposed in November 1931, is 
res])Ousible for a clitTerenee of Rs. G7 lakhs. Our estimates allow, 
however, for a reduction of other expenditure amounting to Rs. 42 
lakhs, ol» which more tlian half is in our find bill, . . . 


. . . .(Jonsidering the conditions under which o»r railways are 
now operating, tlieir financial position, as disclosed by these 
figures, is one of consjfleratdo strength, and undeniable soundness. 
While we remember tliat during th<‘ two years 1930-31 and 1931-32 
the defieit.s^of Indian Railways iiave amounted to over Rs. 14 crores 
and that the fstimated (hdieits of the next two years bring up the 
total to over Rs. 31 erpres, let us not forget at the same time that 
during the first six years of 111 is decade they earned a total sur- 
plus of over Rs. 52 crores and that the net result of these ten years 
after the separation^ of railway tinances from general finances will 
thus be a total surplus of Rs. 21 crores. Like other railways all 
the worl*! over, Indian Railways are for the moment passing 
through a period of almost unprecedented difficulty due largely to 

•world caiise.s.. . . 

• • 


I turn neiKt to a few matters of interest which I 
sufficiAit importance to merit sjii^ifie mention. 


think are of Capital 

Expenditure. 


First, let me adviTt^to the subject ol> our new Capital expendi- 
ture during the coming \ear. Oflr capital programme for J933-34 
is a very atteiiiurted one., A]iart from the completion of o\it exist- 
ing commitments, it provides only for baijg essentials. No new 
lines are to be undertak^in the amount of Rs. lakhs provided for 


m2 
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nm construction being only for the purpose of completing lines 
already begun. l!he total amount we expect to require for all ex- 
penditure on works not charged to revenue is Rs. 9J crores in cash 
after allowing for a reduction of about Rs. li crores in stores 
balances. Apart from the strengthening of a few bridges which 
we have had to undertake the only important expenditure of any 
magnitude is on the purchase of a ijramber of wagons in replace- 
ment of those which have passed their normal livfe and are 

proving uneconomic to maintain It is undoubtedly true that 

the fall in the rate of interest has mad^; certrfin projects which we 
had to lay aside as unremunerative in refeen^ years more attractive. 
At the same time^ it must not be forgotten that tlfe question of the 
remunerativeness of new constructions will now have to be examined 
afresh with reference to the rival claims and possibilities of road 
transport much more carefully than in the past 

DcprecUtioii There have not been wanting critics of our Depreciation 'Fund 

***“* procedure who have suggested that one of the ways in which we 

could secure w?lief for the railway budget at this juncture is by 
reducing our contributions to the Depreciation Fund and that our 
present contributions are not only uAnec^sarily high but are 
unduly embarrassing in our present financial circumstances. These 
criticisms cannot be lightly brushed aside. In the tern years since 
the inception of the fund, i.e., during the decade 1924-25 to 1933-34, 
the amounts paid into the fund aggregate Rs. 1,22 crores, while the 
amounts required to be withdrawn from the fund undei: its rules 
as representing the original cost of unit asset.s renewed or replaced 
total Rs. 87 crores. Had circumstances not 'viom,Delled us to take 
temporary loans from the fund, tlie balance at the end of 1933-34 
would amount to about Rs. 35 crores .... Taking all factors into 
consideration the size of the fund gives cause for serious reflec- 
tion. ... On the other hand, it is possible to ar^ue that 4he Deprecia- 
tion Fund is really a Reserv^e Fund under aiiofher name, that, 
whatever may be the amount required theoretically to be put by> 
such considerations can apply only to nprraal time.s, and that it 
is doubtful whether a commercial concerr in similar circumstance.s 
would* ^provide as a matter of course for tj^e ‘full calculated 
depreciation in time^ of al)normal financial strain like the pres- 
ent. . . . Apart altogether from financial considerations, it has been 
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pointed out th&t the present procedure in connection with th<^ 
Depreciation Fund is far too complicated andean, with advantage, 
be replaced by a simi)ler nieth^^d .... All these questions deserve 
careful and* detailed examin^ion, and it is our intention to have the 
whole •ot the arrangements connected with the Depreciation Fund 
investigate^ thoroughly during the coming year .... 

We ha^e applied the decision arrived at in regard to cuts in Pay of Stall, 
the pay ot* the Adhninisb’ative Service.s to the personnel of the 
Bailways.* During the coming year, therefore, the Railway staff will 
be subjected to •half the cut imposed on them during the current 
year, but this will be accompanied by the withdrawal of income 
and super-tax privileges. "The financial re.sult will be a reduction 
in the savings in the coming year from about Rs. 1,76 lakhs net, 
aftca allowing for payments of compensation to the Income-tax 
Department, to Rs. 1,03 lakhs. ...” 
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Health and E&uc^tion. 

We propose in this Chapter to* deal with such aspects of I’lfblic 
health and education as are from their nature matters of All- 
India concern or are directly controlled * by the Government of 
India. These subjects are primarily the concern of provincial 
Governments, but the Central Governm^t still exercises^ certain 
residuary function^ in connection with them! As •regards public 
health, these functions consist generally in dealing with infectious 
diseases by preventing their introduction ‘from outside by land or 
sea, their spread from Province to Province within the country, or 
their dissemination from India to other parts of the world. , In 
education, the Government of India’s main responsibilities relate to 
areas which are centrally administered and to Chiefs’ Colleges, the 
University of Ddlhi, and the denominational universities of Benares 
and Aligarh*. ^ 

Before dealing with other matters refer ciice must be made to 
the effects of the retrenchment carried out in 1931-32 on tVe Central 
Health Organization. The post of the Assistant Director General 
(Sanitary) was abolished in that yc'ar and ,the clerical staff wiis 
considerably reduced. These measures led to a curtailment of the 
touring done by the Public Ilc^alth Coiiindssioner and t() a limita- 
tion of his activities in other desirable direction^. The post of tlie 
Director, Public Health, Central Provinces, was licld in abeyance 
from July 1932 and the charge of tlie Department was entrusted 
to the Inspector General of Civil Hospitals of that Province. 

Turning now to the position in regard to epi^lemic ‘’diseases, the 
improvement in the cholera situation in 1932 was more ‘marked than 
in the previous year, and the number of cases and deaths reported 
declined from 250,309 and 134,447 respectively in 195l to 70,346 
^nd 37,097 in 1932. Even in Bengali, whichu suffered most in 1931, 
the morbidity ratio, which had been 109 per 100, OOP ifihabitants in 

•It must be understood that the statements made here on medical 
matters are provisional. .Authoritative pronouncements on these subjects 
are contained only in th/. annual report of the P«ublic Health Commissioner 
Tfith the Government ft India (the latest of which, at the time of writing, 
relates to the year 19^''-1), and associated publications. 

' ( 166 ) 
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that year, fell to a figure as low as 69. In the first quarter of thS 
year, out of a total of 25,720 recorded cases, the lowest figure. on 
record sin^B 1924, Bengal alone contributed 6fi per cent. In the 
second, quarter, the hicidenee wais^ highest in Assam and Bihar and 
Oriss#. In the third quartcj, when the incidence in British India 
as a whole less by 8^ per c«nt than in 1931, the three Provinces 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Bombay accounted for 80 per cent 
of the total number of ^ses, and in the fourth quarter the same 
three Provinces ^again»re(rorde^ the highest incidence. 

The improvement in the small-pox situation reported in the Small-poi. 
previous year w^as not maintained and a total of 1,13,969 cases was 
registered as compared with 88,000 in 1931. Nearly 64 per cent 
of tjiese occurred in tlie first half of the year, and the infection 
was particularly severe in Bihar and Orissa, Bengal and Burma. 

In the latter half of the year, the incidence was highest in the 
Punjab, • North-West Frontier Province and MadrSs. 

The incidence of ylagife further rose from 44,783 cases and Plague, 
28,423 deaths in 1931 to 67,320 and 38,530 respectively during the 
year iindeji review. The Deccan Plateau and Ihe Central Provinces 
suffered most.* Bombay alone reported no loss tlian 20,853 cases, 
a figure nearly one-thij-d of the total number of registered cases in 
1932 and four times higher than that in the previous year. In 
Northern India the incidence was probably the lowest on record 
since 1923. 

In :»egard to Kala-A'-'.ar, t!ie Commission which had been at Kaia-Azar. 
work in Assam since iNTarcli 1924 was closed down and the work 
^was transferred to the School of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta, where 
in 1932 su(?c.(?ssful JraiLsmission of Kala-Azar to tw^o Chinese ham- 
sters by the bites of P. orcjcjifipc^ was accomplished. 

As statistics for venereal diseases for the general population are Venereal 
not maintained in Indi^, the figures of attendance at hospitals and <^*sea8e8. 
dispensaries h^ve to be relied on In framing estimates regarding the* 
prevalence of thl^se dis«ases. The estimates must therefore be 
accepted with caution. In 1932, of every^ 10,000 cases attending 
these institutions in British India nearly 90 si^ffered from venereal 
diseases. The ProvinVos recording the highest nates were Bombay, 
with 190 per 10,000 cases, Burma with 180, MaeVas with 140 and 
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Delhi with 130, whilst the Punjab, Coorg, and Assflh reported the 
lowest incidence. The rates for the other Provinces w^ as follows ; 
Central Provinces 90, Bihar and Orissa f90, Bengal 80, IJpited Pro- 
vinces 70, Baluchistan 40 and North-West Prantier Province 40. 

The report of the Indian Council of the British Empire Liprosy 
Relief Association for the year 193S showf; that considerable pro- 
gress has been made in the campaign against Jieprosy. • In India, 
as elsewhere, leprosy is a difficult probleV^i to deal with. » It is a 
mass problem, the disease being spread over •every, sphere of life 
and all strata of society. The ignorance of both the educated and 
the uneducated in the early symptoms of the disease; the lack of 
facilities for proper treatment and the fear of social ostracism which 
prompts the leper to hide his disease until it can no longer be 
hidden; the fact that the cause of the disease is bound ^ up* in 
widespread superstition ; and the difficulty of examining parda- 
nashin women; these factors present difficulties in the way^of both 
investigation and treatment. The enquiries and researches which 
the Association has set on foot are, howeven^ steadily re-inforcing 
the methods for dealing with these many-sided difficulties. The 
exact number of leprous patients still remains an unknown quantity 
although surveys and the operations of the propaganda and treat- 
ment centres are enabling a more accurate computation to be 
made, and the encouraging results of the treatment given at the 
many leprosy clinics wffiich have been established are inducing an 
ever-increasing number of lepers to seek the 'latest methods of 
diagnosis and treatment. The vrork 'which has been accomplished 
has served to bring into greater relief the magnitude of the task 
which the Association has set about to perform with a modest endow- ^ 
ment fund which yields an annual income of ,about ‘Rs. 1,11,000 
only. The work done during the year under review wfis of a varied 

f c 

nature. In the field of research, systematic observations were made 
of the efficiency of intradermal method of injecting leprosy medica- 
•ments and a careful study was made of bio^)sy material taken from 
certain ‘q^rly leprous lesions. The* study of pathological and 
bacteriological findings in rat leprosy at various stages was also in 
progress during the yefift*. These experiments were carried out at 
the Leprosy Research^ Laboratory of the School, of Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene and fost the Asssociation Rs. 20,870-14-0. In addition 
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to this 59 doc^s from 13 Provinces and States received special 
training in th^ latest method of diagnosis and treatment of leprosy 
at the sch-^ol. The five ye^rs^ survey which fost the Association 
Rs. ,8^618 was disc«i4^inued at tiie end of 1931 after certain im- 
portaitt results had been obljiinecl and it was decided to take up 
more speeildised work to^meet iihe conclusions arrived at. Consider- 
able attention was paid to propaganda during the year under re- 
view. The propaganda ^cer visited Assam, Bihar and Orissa, 
the United Province.% and Burma, and gave expert advice with 
regard to treatment and anti-ieprosy measures generally. This 
item of work cost the Association Rs. 13,526-13-9. 

The Government of India continue to maintain their interest in International 
international cooi^eration in the s})hcre of public health and medi- 
cine. They were rcpreseiitod at the sessions of the Office Inter- 
national cVlIygiene Publigue held in Paris in April-May and matters. 
October* 1932. They were also represented at the* 19th session of 
the Health Committee of tl^e League of Nations Health Organization 
held in Geneva in October 1932 and at the League of Nations 
Regional Health Conference held at Cape To^vn (South Africa) in 
November 1962. The Assistant Director of the Malaria Survey of 
India, Kasanli, while on leave in England was invited, at the 
instance of the Public Health Commissioner with the Government 
of India, to attend a meeting of the Malaria Commission of the 
League of Nations held in Geneva in March 1933 ; and through the 
courtesy of this' Cominission wa.s enabled at League expense to visit 
certain anti-malarial schemes in Europe. 

We may now proceed to review the field of medical research. Medical 
Work was» 0011 tinned during the ]>eriod under review under the *^®*®"’®*** 
auspices of the Indian Research Fund Association. The results 
of tile various investigations catried out were published, as usual, 
in the Scientific Journals issued by the Association. 

As a result of the# Governi]jtent grant-in-aid to the Associatioig 
for 1932-33 liei^ig reduced firom Rs. 7.50 lakhs to Rs. ^\50 lakhs 
owing to financial stringency, the activities of the Association had 
to be curtailed considjcrably. By financing enquiries out of accu- 
mulated funds the Aasobiation was able to arrange for 36 enquiries 
against 57 in 1931-32. These were financed at \n estimated cost of 
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Es. 6,81,756 and included investigations dealing with such problems 
as , cholera, anti-ral)ic vaccines, kala-azar, tuberculosis, leprosy, 
helminthological and. nutritional disease#, the use of bacieriophages 
in dysentery and cholera, njatemal mortality in childjbirth, 
anaemias of pregnancy, etc. Among pther researches which* were 
carried out were investigations on ^he value of certain ^indigenous 
drugs, on the causes and effects of drug addiction, studies on the 
determination of haemoglobin in health and iif anaemias,, on skin 
diseases, on diabetes, on the blood changes, in certain tropical 
diseases, on the histology of the spleen and bone marrow, on 
hlariasis, on osteomalacia, and on the secretion and composition of 
gastric juice in Indians. The centres of investigations were as 
reported in last year’s issue of this publication. 

The Association continued its grants to meet the cost, of the 
professors at the School of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta, and the 
salary of the Difector of Leprosy inquiries (Dr. Muir). ThTe grant 
of Rs. 15,000 to the Assam Medical Research Society to help in the 
investigation of some of the malaria problems?' of that Province was 
renewed. The contributions to the Imperial Institute of Entomology 
and to the Bureau of Hygiene and Tropical Diseases, i-onclon, were, 
however, reduced to £100 and £150 respectively for financial reasons. 

c 

The ientli conference of I\Ied]cal Re.searcli Workers was held in 
Calcutta from 5tli to 10th December 1932. Its objects 'have been 
stated in the prc'vious issues of this publication. , This was followed 
by a mec'tiiig of the Scientific Advisory Board who examined the 
programme of medical research for 1933-31 a.s recommended by the 
conference and made certain alterations. This programme was 
approved by tlie Governing Body in their meeting hchDop the 18th 
March 1933. 

The All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta, 
was opened on the 30th December 1932. #.Thc professorial staff 
(jf the Institute has now been sel^ted andi will shortly take up 
their apj^pintments. The syllabus and prospectus of flie Institute 
have been issued. 

During the year, the* future of the Indiaj*. Medical Service was 
still engaging the attention of the Secretary of State for India and 
the Government off India. There was a considerable demand from 
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the Provinces for the services of European ofhcers of the Indian 
Medical Service. Although it was not possible te meet eveiy demand 
in full, it is satisfactory to^re;|ftort that 31 Ei^opean officers were 
transferred between tji^ beginning of 1932 and the middle of August 
1933 ! ; 

A Mescal Council^ Bill •was introduced in the Legislative General 
Assembly ia September 1932, and came up for discussion in the 
winter se^siorb of 1953 wl^n it was referred to a Select Committee. 

The Bill was passed in «ie autumn session of 1933. The Govern- 
ment of India issued a notification bringing the Act — Indian Medical 
Council Act, 1933 — into force with effect from the 1st November 
1933. ‘ Action is being taken to establish the Indian Medical Council 
without avoidable delay. The proposal referred to in last year’s 
repoft regarding the amendment of the Indian Medical Degrees Act, 

1916, wUh a view to make it moi*e effective in preventing the use by 
unqualified persons of titles implying qualifications in ** Western 
Medical Science ’’ was examined further and it was decided to 
refer the question to the Council as soon as it was established. 

In last year’s rei)i)rt reference was made lo llie introduction Haj 
in the Legislative Assembly in ]\lareh 1932, of lliree Bills designed 
to give effect to some of the deeisiojis reached on the recommenda- 
tions of the llnj liKpih’y ConimiU.ee. Of these three T'ills, the one 
which aimejd at eslaljli.shing Committees iu tlie ]>rincipal ports of 
])i]grim traffic lo assist IMu.sliiii pilgrims to the Ilejaz was passed by 
the Indian Legi^latifn* in Se])teml)er 1932. The Bill to amend the 
Indian ]\Iercliant Sliippiiig Act, 1923, for certain ]nir])o.ycs connected 
with the pilgrimage was passed in April 1933. As regards the 
third Bill, which is designed to regulate the activities of persons 
in British Itiflia offering to assist Muslim ])ilgrmis to th(' Ilejaz the 
Select Committee which was appointed to r(‘port on this Bill recom- 
mended by a majority that the •Bill should not be proceeded with 
at present. Before arriving at a decision on this recommendation, 
the Government of Indi|i have, on the ?fdvice of the Standing Ilaj ^ 
Committee, dwcicl^j'd that copies, of the Bill a.s amended by tJ|je Select 
Committee should be seftt to Muslim vernacular newspapers for 
publication and that the managers of the ^papers should be asked 
to forward to Governmliiit any comments that^may appear in their 
papers regarding the merits of the Bill. The opinion of the Gov-* 
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^rnments of Bombay and Bengal as to whether the Bill should or 
should not be proceeded with has also been invited. 

Other important- measures takeh dijring the year under report 
were {%) the publication and free distribution tX)f a revised edition 
of the Guide for Pilgrims to the Hejaz in English and tUrdu, 
{ii) the repatriation, at a cost of abput Ks. 10,500, of 25b destitute 
Indian pilgrims stranded at Jedda on the conclusion of ijhe pilgrim- 
age without the means of returning to their hV)mes, ^nd (ni) the 
promulgation, in January 1933, of new rulV^ regarding the provision 
of life saving appliances on pilgrim ships. 

We may now consider the problems that arise in this country 
from the abuse of intoxicating drugs. The opium policy has been 
described in some detail in previous reports. As regards the export 
of opium, the Government of Indians policy is governerl by inter- 
national agreements, but has actually gone considerably further than 
these require. The area under poppy cultivation in the. United 
Provinces in 1931-32 was 37,012 acres, against 36,537 acres in the 
preceding year. The area sown in the Vear^ 1931-32 represented 
about 20.8 per cent of the area sown in 1912-13 (the last year 
before exports to China were stopped) and about 52.1 per cent of 
that sown in 1925-26 (the last year before the policy of steady re- 
duction in other exports was adopted). The proces.s of reduction 
was stayed in 1931 and in 1932 because it was found that the rate 
before 1931 had been too rapid^ so that stocks had b^en brought to 
a dangerously low level. Progressive and raped reduction was 
resumed in 1933. Developments in internal policy have ^'onsisted 
in the enactment by provincial Governments of legislation designed 
to suppress or limit the actual smoking of the drug which consti- 
tutes a problem quite di.stinct from its use by eating <is. an indul- 
gence and more particularly as a quasi-medical preventive of malaria. 

The Dangerous Drugs Act came into force on 1st February 
1931. The Act regulates the production and* manufacture of opium 
for export and internal productiqp and distribution and supply 
of prepacked opium, coca leaves and manufactured ♦drdgs; and also 
contains a clause giving local Governments certain control over illicit 
transactions in dangerom drugs, especially in regard to traffickers 
having their headqufftders in but operating *oytside British India. 
Opium production P in the Indian States is naturally a com- 
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plieatiug factor. The Government of India Iwe decided to 
purchase all old stocks of opium in the various States, and to*re- 
gulate and if possible reduce poppy cultivation in the States 
arranging for the supply of crude opium to •the Government on a 
quota system on the understanding that these quotas will not be 
reduced &cept pari passu with the diminut?on of production in 
British India. Un3e*r the revised agreements (which will remain 
in force for a period of 4 j^rs ending on the 30th June 1936), all 
4he States? which prodilce cru^e opium for supply to Government, 
excepting *Gwalior/i Indore and Tonk, which have been allowed to 
cultivate poppy for the^fr own excise purposes also, will permit no 
poppy cultivation except as required for supply to Government. 

The right of the Durbars concerned to produce opium for internal 
consumption will remain in abeyance during the periods of the 
agreements and the position will be reviewed when these contracts 
expire. 

In Burma the register of opium smokers and the register of Opium 
Burmese opium consumers were re-opened with effect from the 1st 
April 1932. The local Government have still under consideration 
a proposal to license •smoking saloons with a view to providing 
facilities for smoking where such are necessary and at the same 
time enabling the excise staff to tal^e effective action against un- 
licensed salnons. The Bengal Opium Smoking Act, 1932 (Act X 
of 1932), which aims at the licensing of opium smokers, came into 
force with effect from the 1st June 1933. In the Central Provinces, 
opium* smoking has been totally prohibited with effect from June 
1932. The Governments of Madras, Bombay and the United Pro- 
vinces are also contemplating legislation to prohibit opium smoking. 
Opiunf smoking in company has been prohibited by legislation in 
the Punjab, the United Provinces, Delhi, Baluchistan and the North- 
West Frontier Province. Before ratifying the Agreement drawn 
lip at tjRe Opiuiu Smoking Conference, Bangkok, certain modifica- 
tions of the existing laws in B^rma are necessary to enable the pro- 
visions of Jthe Agreement to be enforced. The local Government 
have therefore prepared a Bill yith a view to amending the 
Dangerous Drugs Act* 1930, i» order to achieve this object. 3>it 
as some fuVther questions of detail have arisen which qdlild not be 
settled in time, it has been decided to postpone the Bill until the 
session of the Bumia Legislative Council to be held in February 
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1934. Negotiations were in progress during the year with Indian 
States with the object of concluding extradition treaties in respect 
()£ persons connected with illicit traffic in dangerous drugs. The 
Convention for limiting the manufacture and regulating the dis- 
tribution of narcotic drugs was ratided on behalf of India on the 
14th November 193S. 
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The report of the Drugs Enquir;^ Committee referred «to in 
last year’s Summary was examined /iuring^ the year. AS many of 
the recommendations made by the Committee concern th^ provincial 
Governments either exclusively or in common* with, the. Central 
Government, it was decided that the provi^ia]. Governments should 
be given an opportunity of formulating their views on the report 
as a whole before the Government of India formulate their own 
views on the recommendations. Provincial Governments were 
addressed on the subject at the end of August 1932, and their 
replies are awaited. • 

c 

We may now refer to the important activities undertaken in 
connection with i:the health and physical welfare of women and 
children in India. The year under review again saw an all round 
increase in the work done by hospitals ruv by medical women^ 
although, owing to financial stringency, there was an almost general 
cut in salaries and grants varying from 5 per cent to^ 10^ per cent. 
The United Provinces remained far ahead of other Provinces in its 
work for the relief of sick women and childien and was still the 
only Province to employ a senior officer of the Women's Medical 
Service as Assistant to the Inspector General of Civil Ho‘^pitals 
for the work of inspecting the women ^s hospitals -and advising those 
working in them. The Lady Hardinge Medical College in New 
Delhi, which is maintained by a Government of India grant, and 
the Medical Schools at Agra and Madras, maintained by the pro- 
vincial Governments, continued to train women medical students. 

' ^ 0 

Reference was made in last year’s report to the proposed recovery 
of a charge (per capita) from loca'i Governments for each student 
sent by them to the. Lady Hardinge Medical [Allege. The proposal 
yas dropped in view of the straitened condition of provincial 
finances. ,,It was then proposed to close the scienc^^ classes at the 
Institution with a view to reducing expenditure, but fortunately 
Government increased its«grant to Rs. 331,800 during the year and 
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tJais proposal also was abandoned. The Medical School at Ludhiana 
is largely financed by a grant from the Punjab Government. Ap- 
preciation of the work of its Principal, Dr. Edith Brown, was shown 
by the grant to her in 1932 of the title of pame of the British 
Empire. As women education improves, more women present 
themselves •as candidates for training not onfy as doctors but as 
nurseis^ midwives aifd* compounclers. The day is still far distant 
when® the villagers will all be within reach of skilled help for 
t^eir womeji, but every ^ear sees an improvement. The motor buses 
which continue to increase in numbers are helping enormously to- 
wards this end. During^the year there were 26 hospitals in India 
under officers the*Wfmen^s Medical Service, the small number 
of hospitals compared with the number of officers on the cadre being 
due to the fact that, owiijg to its importance as a teaching institu- 
tion, the Lady Hardinge Medical College and Hospital requires the 
services of 9 officers. 

W (4 may now turn to the activities of the Indian Red Cross Indian Red 
Society and other similar organizations engaged in voluntary health Sodcty* 
and welfare work in India. During the year und^r review, the 
development of work suffered to some extent owing to the continued 
economic depression, and tSe issue of a conversion loan by the Gov- 
ernment of India resulted in a heavy decrease in the income from 
investmenffe necessitating the exercise of strict economy; but in spite 
of these adverse factors a notable advance w’^as secured in several 
directions. Considerable awakening of activity took place in the 
Indian Stq^tes in particular. The Travancore Durbar held a special 
meeting to inaugurate a St<^jte Red 0ros.s Branch; the Jodhpur and 
Kotah Branches^ which hitherto formed part of the Rajputana pro- 
vincial franch, obtained affiliation direct with headquarters; and 
the Mysore State Branch achieved great success with regard to its 
child welfare programme. The Baby Week held in the last-men- 
* tioned State* secured the second place in the competition for the 
Imperial Baby Week Challenge Shield which is awarded annually 
by th® National Baby Week Council, England, for the best Baby Week 
campaign held throughout the Empire exclusive of the United King- 
dom. Considerable progress was achieved in British India also; 11 
new District J^ranches were fornfed in the United Province^; Mater- 
nity and Child Welfare work was developed in the district?? of Sind ; 
the Assam Branch recorded an almost four ljundred per cent increase 
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in mepabership ; the Health School for the Gaining of Health 
VSaitors and Dais was ^e-opened in Madras, and in Bcnnbay, 
Es. 13,000 were raised through entertainments. In the Attock Dia* 
trict of the Punjab women’s hospital called the Talagang Zencma 
Hospital ” was built through private munificence and presented to 
the Society, this being the first hospital tc be owned by therlndian Red 
Cross Society. At the end of 1932, there W0l*e 22 provincial, and 
State Branches and 143 District or loca/ Branches, the largest ifiunber 
of local Branches being in the Punjab. Tb/^ adult membfrship, how- 
ever, suffered on account of the economic depression and* came down 
to 13,373 from 16,032 at the end of 1931.^ 

The Medical Stores Section of the Society’s Central Supply 
Depot at Lahore was closed at the end of the year as a measure of 
economy, but it has been decided that medical comforts for hospitals 
which were hitherto supplied by the Depot will now be obtained by 
the provincial Branches locally and the Depot transactions will , con- 
sist of distribution of propaganda material. During the year under 
review the Depot distributed medical comforts of the value of 
Rs. 36,183 to 22S institutions, and issued Rs. 10,577 worth of propa- 
ganda material. Among the other activities undertaken by the 
Society may be mentioned the issue of the cfaarterly journal The 
Red Cross ” which seems to be growing in popularity; the addition 
of a Cinema Production Bureau to headquarters; thp niaintenance 
of a library of health and organization literature, films, charts, slides, 
etc., and the preparation of a scheme whereulider a film circulating 
library will be instituted ; the distribution of educational ^posters ; 
the preparation of a model Disaster Relief Plan which outlines the 
method of dealing with a disaster in a constmcti^^e and economic 
manner and the machinery which must be set up for the purpose; 
and the distribution of grants in a number of disasters for relief pur- 
poses. The Society was represented at the Second International 
Conference of social work held at Frankfort-on-Main in Germany in 
July 1932, and at the invitation of the Society and th^ Government 
of India Miss Mary Beard of the International Health Board bf the 
Rockefeller Foundation visited India to study the probl\5ms connected 
with the training of Indian women for public health work. The 
Society’/? work is gradually penetrating into the rural areas and the 
District Branches are seriously turning their attention to the vast 
problem of improving health conditions in the villages. Roadside 
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first aid posts have been instituted by the Central Provinces 
Berar lyraj^ch. 

•Ikiring 1982 the^eAinior Red Cross, which is the children’s branch The Junior 
of the Re^ Cross, made good ^progress ; 8,781 groups with a member- 
fi|J;iip of 1,93,516 (1,88,960 boys ^nd 8,556 girls) were enrolled, which 
was an increase of 819 groups and 39,782 members over the figures 
for 1931f Tiie school cMldren enrolled pledge themselves to take 
care of tiieir o^n healtl/and^that of others, to help the sick and 
suffering aud to look uj)on children all over the world as their 
friends. The non-political, non-sectarian and non-religious nature 
of this j)]edge is so clear that this movement is welcomed and en- 
couraged by every section of the population. The potentialities of 
the Junior Red Cross can be judged from the fact that during 1932, 
the Punjab duniors rais(‘d, nioslly b}’ sacrifice of their pocket money, 
a coiisijtu'ahle sum of money, which they s])ent pi helping their 
poor class mates on pnrelia.se of medicines for treatment of the 
siek, on health jiropagjndaf etc. The movement has not yet been 
developed nmch in girls’ schools, hut Bombay has given a good 
lead ill Ihjs direction. A number of jiamjihlets have been published 
by the head(fuarter.s of the Society to help in the organization of 
groups and to furnisli, suggestions for methods of work. The inter 
school ejorrespondence between dunior Red (’ross grou])s of various 
countries wliich is so iiowerfiil factor in establishing peace 
and goodwill between nations is gradually increasing in popularity 
in India. One* of the fundamental objects of the diinior Red 
Cross is to teach jiersonal and community hygiene to boys, and 
Juniors are also encouraged to assist public health authorities during 
epidemics. ^ 

Mention ♦ must * no^v be made of two important aspects of the Maternity 
Soci^y’s work which are to som® extent distinct from its other acti- ^pelfScand 
vities. The Maternity and Child Welfare Bureau was opened in propaj^anda 
1931. Its scope includas training school'# for health visitors, the work 
of instrnctioij of indigenous dais,*the snjiervision of infant and ehikr 
welfare work anci the assisting and advising of centres for Hie sepoys’ 
wives and children. The grants given to ^lealth schools enable the 
Bureau to keep up tli^* ^standards of traininj4 as well as supplying 
much needed financial aid. Four schools are a&sisted in this wa>^^, 
namely the Lady Reading Health School at Delh^ the Bengal School 
for Health Welfare Workers at Calcutta, the School for training 
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He;^th Visitors at Madras, and the school for the same purpose 
organized by the Seva Sadan at Poona^ Touch is also maintained 
with the Government training schools at Lahore and Nagpur. This 
part of the work is regarded as Extremely important since betore 
health work can succeed in India a body of properly trained workers 
is a fundamental necessity. The help given by the Bureau to child 
welfare centres is partly financial, but it is to a greater extent 
advisoiy and this adiice is welcomed and so ight all over India. The 
peculiar problems and difficulties of work among rural and industrial 
populations are also slowly being attacked. As regards propaganda 
against tuberculosis, mention was made in iast yearns report that the 
King George Thanksgiving (Anti-tuberculosis) Fund was handed 
over to the Society at the end of 1930. The chief aim of the Fund is 
to organize educational j)ropaganda against tuberculosis. The disease 
Ls not solely a medical problem, but is also associated with ignorance 
and certain social and economic conditions which lower the vitality 
of the people. Preventive measures are therefore necessary which 
may be grou])ed under four heads: educatioiiiwl propaganda; better- 
ment of conditions of living; removal of certain social customs; and 
provision of dispensaries and sanatoria. At present efforts are being 
made to organize anti-tuberculosis sub-committees in British India as 
well as in the Indian States wdth a view to ediicate the people about 
the causes and prevention of tuberculosis. During 1932, new pro- 
vincial sub-cornniittees were formed, bringing the total number to 13. 
These sub-eommittee.s are carrying out an intonsiye propaganda 
campaign against tuberculosis. In 1932, the total income ,of the 
Fund was Ks. 54,004-13-0 and the expenditure Rs. 31,682-10-0 of 
which Rs. 12,251-3-0 was s]>:nit in making grants to the various in'o- 
vincial sub-committees. + 

The St. John Ambulance Association with its sister organization, 
the S't. John Ambulance Brigade, works in close cooperation with the 
Indian Red Gross Society, l^^uring 1932, 1,311 courses of instruction 
i& first aid, home nursing, home hygbne and ^^ianitation were held in 
which a total of 23,194 persons recefved instruction “and 13,652 
persons qualified for proficiency certificates. In addition, 8,576 school 
students received an elementary course of instruction in these subjects, 
of whom 6,089 qualified for certificates, (ffasses were organized 
among railwaymen,/ soldiers, policemen, in prisons. Reformatory 
Schools, educational institutions, mines, and industrial establishments 
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in British India as well as in the Indian States. The St. John 
Ambulance Brigade consisted ^ the end of the^ear of 50 Ambulance 
and 10 Nursing Dwisions with 4 Cadet Ambulance and 5 Cadet 
NuVing Units. The total membership was over 2,000. 

Fin af^, mention m%y be made of the Boy Scouts and Girl Guide 
movements, and it may be safe to say that the year under review has 
been one of%steady progijess. The extent to which the movement has 
expanded will appear fr4m tl^e Census figures which show an increase 
of 2^1,190 in 193;l over the figures of last year, bringing the total for 
all India up to 1,89,762. ^This increase is spread over both Provinces 
and State Associations. Amongst the States, Mysore stands foremost 
for membershi}) with 10,387, Kashmir coming next with 4,365. In 
all,* there are 29 State Associations in India. The movement conti- 
nued lb receive support from all provincial and State Governments. 
The C^^ochiii Government gives to the Scout Association a grant of 
Rs. 5, 000 per annum. Bombay and the Punjab Governments subsi- 
dise their local AssoeiatioiiHPto the extent of Rs. 21,000 and Rs. 20,000, 
respectively. The Bengal Association receives from its local Govern- 
ment Rs. J 0,000 and the Government of the United Provinces contri- 
bute Rs. 12,0f)0 each to both Baden-Powell and the Seva Samiti Boy 
Scoutis Associations. Jt is a matter of regret that in several Pro- 
vinces grants have been cut by the local Governments under the 
present* retrenichraent scheme, but thjese cuts do not seem to have 
detracted from the gen(‘ral all round efficiency and advancement 
apparent in the* movement as a whole. 

One of the ]jrincipal features of the year has been the attention 
given to 'tin* training of officers and the facilities afforded for this 
purpose, ywder the auspices of the Indian Headquarters two 
advanced cowrses— one for Cub Masters and the other for Rover 
Lead^^rs — ^were held towardK th# end of 1932 and the Province of 
Madras and ♦sj)ecially the Slates of Mysore, Travancore, Cochin and 
Puddukkottai took full advaritage of tlie.fe courses. Another pleasing; 
feature of thg year 1932-33 is thaf several more provincial Associations 
have been able to secnra permanent headquarters buildings of their 
own, and in some Provinces even local Ajj^ociations have, with the 
assistance of the boys tiigmselves, been able to ilo so. Mention should 
also be made of the I)rogress which the movemeri has made in insti- 
tutions for disabled boys like the schools for the blrnd, deaf and dumb, 
and even in some leper Settlements. • Several of ttie Borstal schoola 
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have also taken very’^ keenly to Scouting and have produced very smart 
and efficient troops, v 

We may conclude the Chapter hy describing^ briefly tlie activities 
of certain educational institutions for wk*ich the Government of India 

c» 

assumes some degree of responsibility^. The number of i^tudents a^ 
the Benares Hindu University continued to increase, 'the total 
number on the rolls at the end of the year .being 3,305 (of whom 84 
were lady students) as compared with, 2,9i)3 in the j. previous year. 
On the academic side the most outstanding event was the decision 
of the Senate to introduce Hindi as the medium of instruction in a 
few’ subjects for the Intermediat(‘ Examination. A new group of 
subjects, namely Chemistry, Botany with Pharmacognosy, and 
l^harmaceutieal Chemistry, has been introduced for the B.Sc. 
Ex.rmination, and Elementaiw Psychology has been introduced as an 
independent optional subject for the Intermediate Examination. 
The University Library has made good ])rogrcss and contains now 
about 70,000 hooks. The University Training (\orps w’on the Efficiency 
•Cup for the sixth time in succession at the annual camp of fhe ])arent 
battalion at Agra. The finances of the University are iinfcrtuiudely 
not free from anxiety. Owing to the general depression fri‘sh dona- 
tions amounting only to Rs. 86,145-12-0 were received during the 
year. Strenuous attempts were made to collect more funds, and it 
is gratifying to note that H. 11. the Xaw’ab of ‘Rainpur and 
His Highness the Maharaja Tehri Garhwal have , promised to give a 
non-recurring donation of Rupees one lae (‘ach and a recurring 
nnnual donation of Rs. 6,000. 

At the Aligarh Muslim Tbii varsity certain changes of importance 
took place during the year. The Intermediate Classes wore amalga- 
mated with the University and tlie high school clas.<,es with the 
University School. As a result of this change the enrolment in the 
University and the School show’cd a marked increase. On the 
academic side, two Doctoratb Degrees of di^erent standards were 
introduced; the departments of Arabic ^iid Physics w^ereistrengthened 
by the appointment of Dr. Otto Spies and Dr. Lessheim respectively 
to professorships in theie departments; and teaching in the new^ 
science laboratories wiich were opened in Ootober 1932 was com- 
ttenced. During thf year, 3,500 books were add5d to the library and 
the librarian was sent to London for special training. Financial 
conditions, however, remained ‘ unsatisfactory, but in spite of the 



depression, the Government of India completed its geneiious non- 
recurring grant Rs. 15 lakhs by a payment of Rs. 6 lakhs, and 
several donations were received from private persons. The UriiveKity 
was forced to appoint a Retrenchment Committee in order lo find out 
ways of reducing its expenditure and the teaching and ministertal 
staff was overhauled and a cut-in salary for three years was inipwscd. 


The iumber of studen'ls at the Delhi IJnfVersity increased from Delhi ^ 
2,(MJ in the previous year to 2fi09. The Aiiglo-Arabic College w’as 
accorded#pennanen1 recognifion as a degree college of the University 
•teaching up to the lU^. (Pass) Standard, and the Commercial Col- 
lege \yhicl5 was recently recognized as a degree college opened B.A. 

(Pass) 'classes. Tlie Ii«[lraprastha Girls’ Intermediate College has 
aj)plied to tlie^Tnive^'sity foi’«permission to o])en degree elas-' s (B. A. 

Pass) in certain speeiii^fl subjects. Tutorial work is being organized 
on a moT’e effective basi.s*in the constituent colleges of the Pniversiiy. 
Far-reaching changes have been suggested by some of the Committees 
of ^Courses and Studies for tiie M.A. examination, such as ihe insti- 
tution, of qualifying Tests for candidates wlio have not }>assed the 
B.A. ironours examination, and the submission of a thesis on any 
appr(*fcd subject in lieu of certain written tests.® Several teachers 
of the TTniversity earned academic* distinctions during the year from 
British Univei’sitics. •and the Pniversity Training Corps was main- 
tained at it.s full strength. 

As regjwds eentrally atlmiiiistered areas, the 5-year programme Centrally 
of ex])ansioii of educational facilities in these territories which was ArS*?^***^ 
introduced in 1927-tS^ was reviewed during the year and found to 
have i^orited^ successfully. It was deeided therefore that its various 
items should be tr(*ated as permanent measures and the expenditure 
of Ks. 5,1S,G0(^ ])('!• annum in respect thereof should be amalgamated 


with the ordinary educational ex])enditure in the various areas. 
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We proper to toneltide this report with an account of what 
aro known as the five Surveys of India — archeeologieal, topographical, 
geolqgicali botjanical afid zoological As in the preceding year, the 
activities of these Departments were fere^tly restricited by^ financial 
stringency. 

The grant for Archaeological works during the year stood af the 
same low figure as in the previous year and it was not po8sj!)le there- 
fore to undertake excavations on an extensive scale. It is gratifying 
to note however tliat the few small excavations undertaken^ during 
the )'ear yielded an unexpectedly rich harvclt. r ^ 

For want of funds no excavations were made during the year ou 
this interesting site, but a few trial trent*li^‘s were dug at llarappa 
which revealed a few more houses in the Workmen’s Quarters ” in 
Mound F, recalling the famoas Potters^ Quarters of the 6th 
Century I>. (’. in Athens. The portable antiquities found w’e^re not 
numerous. 

At Taxila, oiferations were devoted to the clearance and cobser^^a- 
tion of the great Buddhist monastery at,Kalawan which had been 
uncovered in the previous year. This is the ‘iargest among all the 
monasteries yet brought to light in the north-west of India. The 
inscription engraved on a cof>per plate, wliich was di^^covered last 
year in one of the stu])as bn this .site, lias now been finally deciphered 
and studied. Tt nnnitions that the old name ()f the monastery was 
Chadasila and records that the shrine was erected hy a rvmalr lay- 
worshipper, one Chandrabhi by 'name, in the year 134 of the Azes 
era which, according to the now generally accepted view, corresponds 
approximately with the year 76 A. D. Among other noteworth}’' 
antiquities brought to light in the course of the operations on this 
site, one of the most interesting is a small stupa which, like the cell- 
stupa in the Mohra Moradu monastery, doubtless cjmmenYo^an^s (and 
perhaps contains the relics of) some specially holy divibi^ wlifj once 
resided here. Another feature of i?iterest in this monasteiy is the 
presence of three strong rooms, which took thp place of ^he ordinary 
monks’ cells but were devoid' of doors or wdnijows, the only means of 
access being by a trapdoor contrived in the upper floor. «' Sixty coins 
ranging iri date from Ilermaeus to Hormazd II were found in the 
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Moniustery of in a niche in front of one of theee atrong 

rooma was a group of unusually well-modelled terracotta figure|^ 

At Nalanda, another montaatery (No. 9) Itras brought to light. IMMh# . 
The central courtyard which is well paved with square bridk tfleo 
contains a well and there is a staircase at one corner to give access to 
the uppej floor. The use.of *wood for the treads and risers of this 
styrcase and for docx’-frames in^the entrance to the cells is evidenced 
by the existence of masses of charcoal. The portable antiquities 
recovered from this building Jnelude an interesting collection of 75 
Wonze aj^^l stone images, clay seals, terracotta plaques, a pair of 
ivory sti^ndajs, iron^traps, nails and other objects. The bronze statues, 
which have been cl<;anr^, vary in size from 4" to 22", and next to 
tlie collec-tion d’oniui in a monastery at Kiirkiha]* two or three years 
ago, constitute tin* larjic t collection of such objects found in any 
other single structure. * 

At Delhi, I’uHIku* progress was made witli the excavation of the DeOd* 
Palacy (if .Muhammad Sliah Tughla(|, locally known as Bijaimajidal, 
wliieh naiiK* accord inc to Sir Sayyid Ahmad is a corruption of Badih 
Manzii. oi* th(‘ woiiderrul mansion. Tlie large piilared hall on the 
north of this palate' was pi'obably tlie thousand pillared hall !)uiit by 
this king. A considerable portion of this latter hall is now hidden 
under a Khanqah of a later date. 

The* Awdueological Superintendent in Burma reports the dis- Bttmuu 
covery at Kyauks(* of {)ld cave temples which were brought to light 
by a Burmese monk whih’ (‘hearing a site for a monastery. They date 
from the beginning of tlm 34tli century A. D. as evidenced by a 
Burmese ins<»ri])ti(m engraved in *the year 6GG Sakkaraja (A. D. 

1204-5}. T)H**caves contain eolo.ssal images of Buddha cut into the 
rock aftd rev(‘al<*d stnall wooden images of the three Shan brothers 
in whose time they were excavated. Similar clearance work around 
an obi stupa at I’agan yielded a collection of bronze images of the 
Buddha. 

• Tlie fragmentary Braluni i^iscription from Maliasthangarh men- Eplsrapliy* 
tioned in 1 as^t year’s re])ort turns out to be a document of considerable 
interest, inasmuch as ^t aj)pears to record the occurrence of a severe 
famine which devastated Northf^m India in the third century^ B. O., 
and the measures of relief adopted to combat it including •the distri- 
bution of paddy from the royal granary and the advance of loans 



through district officers. Another important mscjAptim disposed of 
during the year is a Kushan epigraph from Mathura which is written 
in a mixture of Sani^rit and Prakrit and dated the first day of the 
Ii^ce^onian month Gurppiya in the year 28 in the reign of the 
Kushan king Hmdshke. Two copper-plates bearing a Gupta inscrip- 
tion* of the year 128 were excavated ijj, an ancient tank at the village 
of Baigram in the dL^triet of Dina j pur. North Bengal. They throw 
valuable light on the .system of administration* in vogue in North 
Bengal during the period in question.*^ A noteworthy ui^dertaking 
in the epigraphical line was a carefiM examination with# a view tq 
publication by the Government Epigrai)hist of tlif numerous inscrip- 
tions engraved on stone, terracotta tablets, ^«tc., found in the course 
of the excavations at Nalanda that had remtiined uncjeciphered. Of 
the 3 or 4 Xagari inscriptions in which the name of the old Hindu 
cit>’’ of Delhi has been noticed, the earliest is tliat of the Samvat year 
1109 in the reign of the Tomara king, Anangapala, Avho is credited 
with having repeopled this city after it had lain desolate for many 
centuries. In view of its great importance as the Imp(‘rial Gaj>ital of 
India, any records relating to this city deserve special notice. One 
such inscription was found during the year under report at IJastina- 
pur, the reputed capital of the Kauravas. 

In Southern India, 489 stone inscription!, and six copper-plate 
grants were examined. These belong to the Pal lava, Chola, ChaUikya 
and Pandya dyna.sties. The earliest among the copper-plaVe inscrip- 
tions is the one issued by the Eastern Chalukya king Vishnuvardhana 
III, who flourished in the 7th century A. D. * 

In the Indian Museum, the Gandhara Gallery has been r«‘-al*rangrrl 
and the sculptures re-classified according to subjects represented by 
them. The Coin-Cabinet was enriched with 173 'coins including 24 
gold and 45 silver coins. Among the silver coins .special ‘mention 
may be made of five punch-marked coins from Raj shah i which are the 
very first examples of this type to be found anywhere in Bengal. 
The newly acquired sculptures include a rare stonev image* eff Harihara 
attended by Siirya and Buddha. 

The Allahabad Municipal Museum which was start^i only a few 
years ago already contains e. considerable nilmber of valuable anti- 
liuities brought together by the Executive Ofiifeer of that Municipality, 
Of these,* ihree early Brahmi inscriptions fj>und amlmg the remains 
at Kosam (ancient Kausambi) are of considerable historical value. 
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Much useful *^^rk was done by the Archaeological Chemist who 
treated 1,025 antiquities of various kinds and assisted the oflScers of 
the Survey with his advice regarding other matters, A beginning 
was also made by him with the scientific preser\'ation of the important 
collection of Mughal paintings, drawings and* manuscripts in thS 
Delhi Port Mustmm, and the \^ork of the preservation of Buddhist 
silk paintijfjrs in the Centra f Asian Antiquities Museum, New Delhi, 
was •cjfn tin lied. 

As in*t]ie pr(‘ce(ling year,’ besides the usual annual repairs to the Con*crvatl«i. 
iSonuinents* in the eharge of the Arehteological Department, special 

conseiwathm works Sf a really urgent nature only were carried out. 

$ 

The Survey of wa^s hit hard by the economy campaign The 

carried out during tin* year. Its net grant wa.s nearly halved and 
the staff was greatly reduced. As a result, the activities of the 
Department tvere eonsiderably curtaile<l. 

^During tlie year under report, ending on the .30th September 
1932, ap area of 37,924 square miles was survey(‘d. including 3.143 
square miles of revision of modern flat or than 1905) surveys, mostly 
on tin* Neales of one iiK'li and half inch to one milt, compared with 
a previous annual averag(‘ of about 02,000 .square miles. The total 
area surveyed within itlie external limits of India u]) to the survey 
year 1931-32 was 1,129,102 square miles, and the balance remaining 
for survey was 755.5^5 square miles. It was hoped at one time to 
com])lete tin* siirvtw of the small area on the south-w^est slopes of the 
Black Mountain ( .\ortli-\Vest Frontier Province) remaining over 
from hi^;t year’s work, but the necessary political arrangements could 
not be made. * Work in the high mountainous country on the north- 
west fi'ontier, J]owrf*v<*r, was brought to a close. The progress of 
survey pi the Pomilla and Noakliali Districts and neighbourhood in 
East Bengal wa.s liamp(‘rcd owing to the |>revalence of t-errorist acti- 
vity in that part of the country. 

In adflilion t<k toiiographical work, a number of special surveys. Special and 
forest surveys, cantonment surveys, rectangiilatioii sun’cys and surveys, 
surveys for other Oovernmeut de*)artments, Indian States and private 
bodies were also earriod out during the year. A certain amount of 
exploration work also avas don^. BelVfre proceed’ug to Persia, 8ir 
Aurel Stein* carried out sonuk archaeological work in the ijeighbour- 
hood of Jhelum and esfablished tlie site of the grav(e of* Alexander 
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the Gmt’s famous horse Bucephalus at Jalalpur, 30 miles south- 
west of Jhelum, and the Survey Officer who accompanied Dr. de 
Terra’s expeditioir to Eastern La<iakh in May 1932 succeeded in 
surveying 4,600 square miles of little known country during the year. 

. The scientific operations of the Department included the follow- 
ing: Bi-weekly time observaticms with the bent transit: were con- 
tinued, and a record of the Dehra longitude maintained by th^ i;pcep- 
tion of wireless time signals from Pordeaiix and Rugby ; \3Xperi- 
ments were made with the transit aifd astrolabe in the* liope of elimi- 
nating the personal equations of the observers; the latitude variation 
programme was continued; the usual magneti?*, seismographic and 
meteorological observations were nndertakeu ; v.nd obstTvations of th.c 
heights of c(‘rtain snow i)eaks were made froi;; Mussooi’ie. Observa- 
tions to detenniiie the foree of gravity were made at 1 station in the 
Central India Agency, 13 stations in the United Provinces, 11 stations 
in the C’entral Provinees, o stations in the r>ond)ay Presidency, 2 
stations in Hyderat)ad. 4 stations in the Madras PresideiK'v. (j st^rtions 
in Bihar and Orissa, and 4 stations in tlie Bengal Presidein^-y. Tlie 
observation of the I)al])andiii ]\Ieri(lional series, wliich eonneets the 
Kalat Longitiufinal and ^lakran Longitudinal scu’ies in longitude 
65°, was com])]eted. Twelve tiew stationi were l)iiilt and 14 stations 
observed at. 

During the year, 790 denartmental maps, including reprints and 
new editions, w(‘rc publislied and numerous maps ami plans were 
prepared for the Army, local Ooverninents, Railways, (’.’ensus Officers, 
and other Departments. 

During the year, geol(»gieal surveys were in progress in the 
Northern and Southern Shan States, and the Shwebo District, 
Burma; in Kashmir, the Simla Hills, tin* Salt Range, tli© Attock, 
Mianwali, Iloshiarpiir and Kangra Districts and Hilaspur Stare, 
Punjab; Cliakrata District. United Provinces: Jodhpur Stat-e, 
Rajputana; Palanpur State and Panch Malials^ Distr*ic4, Bombay; 
Kushalgarh and Jhabua States, Uentral India; (jang])fir, Bonai and 
Bamra States, Bihar and Orissa ; •Betiil, (4diindwara, Nagpur and 
Bhandara Districts, Central Provinces; and^ Anantapfir, Cuddapah 
and Kumool Districts, Madras. 

t 

Economic encpiiries were 'carried' out on asbestos *in (hiddapah 
and Kurnool Districts, Madras; barytes in these Districts and in 
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Anantapnr District, ^Madras, and Gangptir State, Bihar and Orissa; 
building-stones and ceramic materials in Bonai and Gangpur States, 
Bihar and Orissa; coal in Gangpur State, Bih^ and Orissa, and 
Betul District, Central Provinces; copper, diamonds and iron-ore iij 
Kumool District, Madras ; dolomite, lead, mica aaid ochre in Gangpur 
State, Bihar and Orissa; gold the Southern Shan States, Burma, 
and Jubbiflpore District, Central Provinces; ^gypsum in Sirmur 
State, •Punjab ; manganese ore ii? Paneh Mahals District, Bombay, 
and jfiabn^i State, Central Inflia ; salt at Khewra, Punjab ; sapphire 
Kashmir and sulphur in ^lahpur District. Punjab. 


S])e(*ia] ipvestigJltions included, on the Burma Oilfields, the ques- Special 
I > • r • ^ investigalloiii. 

tion of inereasing the^vac^uim applied to wells in the reserves of the 

Yenangyanng field, and Ihe revision of the \Varden\s regulations for 

the control of the field. A detailed survey was made of the deep test 

\V(‘lls that have been drilled in Burma, and with thr cooperation of 

t}i(‘ companies concerned, samples of natural gas were taken from the 

diff«’cnt oilfields and forwarded to the Imlian Institute of Science 

for anfflysis, in particular the estimation of the helium content. 

Anotlier memoir (TiXI) was pubJish(*d on the coalfields of India. 


The underground wat^er-supj)li<‘s of the Salt Range and the 
country surrounding i# were investigated, and among surface water 
projects examined were the sites for a large irrigation dam across 
the Mor Rlve^ m the Santal Pargaiias. and for 2 reservoirs to supply 
the town of Mergui in Southern Burma. 

A visit was ])aul to tlie Arwa glacier in British Garhwal. which 
Mr. Smytlh' and the Kamet party jhought miglit block the valley 
and form a lake. ^Ithongh there is no immediate danger, the glacier 

is such that a sudden advance is possible. 

• 

Retrencliment reduced the Botanical staff to a single Assistant The 
for systematic work and the Director avIio holds the administrative survey, 
charires of •the Botanic Garden, *Sihpur, and of the Cinchona Planta- 
tions of the (lovernments of Bengal and India. This, combined with 
the need for strict economy in ?lic expenditure of the Department, 
made oiif-doir work iyifiossible for the oflicer, and attention was, 
therefore, directed to wark in thjj Herbarium, Royal Botanic Gaiden, 
the acknowl^dggd centre of the activities of the Survey si^ice 1889, 
the date when it first caine into existence. 
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Cinchona. 


The 

Zoological 

Snnrej. 


M^ch valuable work was carried out in th‘e Herbarium by the 
Assistant, amongst the subjects dealt with b*eing the following: 
(£) the discovery and isolation of further fresh records and new 
species from his *Travaneore collections of 1928; (h) preliminary 
Studies on the cultivated ('assias and on the protean species of 
Glycosniis pentaphylla, Corr., with a ^dew to clear up the confusion 
in their nomenclature; and (c) an illustrated note on the synonymy 
of Dendrobium Macraei, Lindl,. and DCntirobium fimbriatum. 
Lindl. 

Exchange relations were continued \^ith botanical* and horti- 
cultural institutions in India and abroad, relations which, besides 
benefitinsr the countries to which the lu&terial went,*^ enriched the 
Calcutta herhariuin by valuable accessions no longer 'possible for it to 
obtain on a purchase basis. 

A small saving in the provincial budget for the Botanic Garden 
helped towards a completion of the Botanical survey of the cinchona 
reserve area in KSouth Burma. In conformity with the Government 
of India's decision to contract their cinchona effort in South' Burma, 
no extensions to the existing plantations were undertaken during the 
year. At the end of the year, there were some 284 acres of Ledger 
and 347 acres of Hybrid under cultivatiora. Thinnings and uprootals 
accounted for a Iiarve.st of 78,362 lbs. of barl*, and the annual incre- 
ment over a six-year period can now be given as 235 lbs. for five 
years 281 lbs. There were opening stocks of 714,087 lbs. bark, 290,149 
lbs. quinine sulphate and 29,953 lbs. cinchona febrifuge. Issues 
during the year were of quinine sulphate 11,370 lbs. and of febrifuge 
9,354 lbs. The total revenue from sales was over Rs. 3 iakhs. The 
sales of the cinchona products of the Governments of Madras and 
Bengal were Rs. 4^ and Rs. 64 lakhs respectively. The question 
of reducing surplus stocks of quinine was further explored during 
the year. 

As in the previous year, the field investigations by «the officers of* 
the Survey were very much restricted as a result of the greatly 
reduced grants both for travelling amd general work, the great deduc- 
tion in the staff, and the re-organization of the work of the Survey 
on a maintenance basis. Short visits werp, however, paid to the 
'Sandheads to investigate the faurfa .living under pe(viliar physical 
condition^ which prevail in this area and do Etawah in the United 
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Provinces for the study of the 'ecological conditfons and collection^ of 
material for a hibitat group of the common storks which is being 
prepared for the Bird gallery of the Indian Museum. In connection 
with ibe studies on the ehanj^es *in the salinity and of the animal 
life in th«f waters of the Rive^* llooghly and the adjacent waters 
referred to^n the ])revi()us year’s report, detailed investigations were 
started on the brackish -water fauna of certain areas near Calcutta. 
Extensive t-ours were riu^fle by the Anthropologist in Goa, Malabar, 
and the Tamil ^nd Andhra c^ountries and short visits were paid to 
Khasi Hills and Allahabad for taking anthropometric measurements 
of selected groups of peojMe in various parts of India in connection 
with the (-ensus of Bill. The results so far oMained clearly indicate 
that, the current ideas about the somatic kinship between the different 
groups •of the Indian population wdll have to be radically modified. 
Finally, the investigations regarding the life-hist orj’^ of the Trochiis 
and Turbo molluscs in the Andamans referred to in the report for 
1931 -d2 were continued. 

In spite of the very difficult (‘onditions under wdiich W’ork bad to 
be carriec^ on during the year, several important pieces of research 
were (*oin])Iet^d in the laboratories and a nuinlyer of interesting 
investigations w^re .stijrted. A great deal of w^ork in the way of re- 
arrangement and overhauling of the collections w’as carried out by 
the officers of .the Depai^tnuMit and several very important collections 
belonging to the Survey wdiich liad been sent out for identification 
to sj)ecialists allrojid w^ere received. Tliese are being registered and 
incorj)orated into the general collections of the Survey and as a result 
the re.s(»rve collections are in a much more satisfactory condition. 

The A^i^hropological section of the Survey carried out important 
invc^stigatioiis on t^ie liuinan and .^^limal remains excavated by the 
Arclfteological Survey of India.% Large numbers of animals were 
ideiitifunl fer the Bombay Xatiiral History Society, Darjeeling 
Museum of Natural 1 history, Ilarcourt ^Butler Institute of Public 
Health, Buripa, Central Rescarcl^ Institute, Kasauli, Calcutta Schoof 
of Tropical Medicine, and otluT institutions. 


Reseirch. 




▲PPENDDC. 

Bepresentative List of OlBOcial Beports, ete. 

(Mostly annual.) 

• GeneraL 

£y:atistical A^Jslract for Bcitish IrWia. 

Census Report l^decejjnial), 

Provinciaf A(fmiiiist ration Rcjiorts ; Madras, Bombay, United Provinces, 
Piii^jab, Bengal, Cefltraf Provinces and Berar, Burma, Bihar and Orissa, 
Assam, North West Frontier Province, Delhi, Coorg, Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands, Civil ^and Military Station of Bangalore, Ajmer^ 
Merwara, Baluchistan Agency, Aden. 

AijrivuUnre and V eterinary. 

Agriculture and Livestock in India (bimonthly). 

The Indian .loumal of Agricultural Science (bimonthly). 

The Indian Journal of Veterinary Science and Animal Husbandry 
(quarterly) . 

SciontiHe -Monographs oP the Imperial (’ouncil of Agrieultural Research, 
issued ])eriodically. 

Review of Agricultural Operations in India (biennial). 

The Annual Repoit of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 

Proceedings of the Board of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry. 

Miscellaneous IVilietins of the Imperial .Council of Agi’icultural Research, 
issued periodically. 

Catalogue of Indian Insects. 

Scientific Reports of the Imperial Institute of Agricultural Research, Pnsa. 

Report of the Department of Agriculture for each Province. 

Season and Crop Report for each Province. 

Agricultural Sfatistics of India, Volumes I (British India) and II (Indian 
States) . 

Estimates of Area and Yk*ld of Princijial Cjops in India. 

R€‘port of the Civil Vettu’ftiary Department for each Province. 

Report of tlie Imperial InsJ^itute *of Veterinary Research, MuktaiAr. 

Quinquennial Report on the average yield per acre of principal crops in 
India. - 

Review of the Sugar Ifidustry of India (Supplement to the Indian Trade 
Journal.) ' 

Live-stock Statistics, India (quinquennial^- 

( 191 ) 
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Co-operative Sodetiee, 

Statistical Statements /elating to Co-op%ra^ye Movement in India. 

Eeport on Co-operative Societies for each Provineei 

Reports of Conferences of Registrars of ^o-operative Societies. 

Education. 

Annual Reports on Education fur India and for each^ Province. 

Quinquennial Reviews on the progress ol^educstiou i^i India and in each 
Province. 

Occasional Reports and Pamphlets on education. 

Emigration and Immigration. 

Annual Report on the working of the Indian Emigration Act of 1922* and 
the Rules framed thereunder in the Presidency of Bengal. 

Annual Report tm the working of the Indian Emigration Act in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

Annual Kepoit <in the working of the Indian Emigration Act an<l the Rules 
framed thereunder in the Madras Presidency. 

Annual Report of the Agent of the (jovemment of India in South Africa. 

Annual Rejxirt of the Agent of the (lovernnieut of India in British Malaya. 

Annual Report of the Agent of the Government of India in Ceylon on the 
working of the Indian Emigration Act, the Rules i.ssued thereunder and 
of the Labour Ordinances of Ceylon. 

Reports on Immigrant Labour in the I^x>vinee of Assam. 

Annual Report on Emigration to the Labour Districts of As.sam, Caehar 
and Sylhet. 

Finance, 

Budget of the Government of India. 

Einance and Revenue Accounts of the Government r>f India. 

East India Accounts and Estimates : Explanatory Memorandum by the 
Secretary of State for Tnuia (Parliamentary Paper). 

Home Ac'^ounts of the Government of India (Parliamentary Paper). 

East India (Loans raised in England) (Half-yearly Parliamentary Paper). 

Reports on the Administ ration of the Mints at Calcutta and Bombay, with 
a review of the Controller of the Currency. 

Report of the Controller of the Currency. 

Statistical Tables r'^lating to Banks in India. 
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ForeBts. 

Annual Return of Statistics relating to Forest Administration in Briiid 
India. 

Report on Forest Administration for each Province.* 

• • • 

Ilepor/s of the Forest Research Institute and the Imperial Forest College, 
Debra gDun. 

^uinquenniil! Forest Revi^. 

Indian Forest MemoJTs. 

*> • 

Indian Forest Records. 

Forest bulletins. 

•Justire and Police, 

Report on the Administration of Civil Justice for each Province. 

R<‘port on the Administration of Criminal Justice for each Province. 

Rej)ort on Jails for each Province. 

Re})ort *on Police loi* each Province, and for Bombay •Town and Island, 
('alcutta and Rangoon. 


JMnd Perenue, etc. 

Land Revenue Administration: Provincial Rej^orts for Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, Assiun, Fnitcd Ih'ovinces. Thnnbay Presidency (including Sind), 
Ihuijah, Central Ptovinces and Berar, Bunna, atid ^Madras. 

Report \>n • I aim! Revernu* Administration, I^nd Records, Settlement Opera- 
tions, Alienation of Land Act. etc.; for North-West Frontier Province, 

Madras Survey,* Sertlement and Land Records Department Rejxn’t. 

R<»I>orts of Tiand Kec<»r<ls Departments for Bombay, Burma, Bengal. United 
Provinces, and Punjab. 

Report on, Settlement Operations, Punjab. 

Reports on Surv’cy and Settlement Operations, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
and As.sam. 

Reports on Operations the Land Records and Settlement Departments, 
Central Provinces amd Berar. 

R4*port of tlfc Tlalukdari Settlement Officer, Bombay. 

Provincial Reports on the Admini.stration of Estates under the Court of 
Wards. 

Report on the Punjab Canal Colonies. 
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Legi$laiion, 

Acts of the Indian Legislature and Provincial Legislative Councils. 
Hegulations made by the Governor-Gteneral in CounciL 

t. 

Ordinances made by the Governor-General. * 

Official Accounts of the Debates and Proceedings in t\ie Central and Prcfvin- 
cial Legislatures. 

Local Self-Government. 

Report on Municipalities for each Province and for C/\lcutta, rfonibay City^ 
Madras City and Rangoon. « 

Reports on District, and Local Boards for 'each t^rovince. « 

Reports of Ports Trusts of Bombay, Madras, Karachi and Aden. 

Administration Reports of the Calcutta, Rangoon and Chittagong Port 
Commissioners. 

Medical t Public Health, and Vital Statistics. 

Report of the Public Health Commissioner with the Grovemment of India. 
Report of the Director of Public Health for each Province. 

Report on Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries for each Province. 

Report on Mental Hospitals for each Province. 

Report of the Chemical Examiner and Bacteriologist for each Province. 
Indian Journal of Medical Research (quarterly). 

Indian Medical Research Memoirs { Suppiementarv i:5eries to the Indian 
Journal of Medical Research), issued periodically. 

Records of the Malaria Survey of India issued by the Director, Malaria 
Survey of India. 

Reports of the Scientific Advisory Board and the Governing Body, Indian 
Research Fund Association. 

Report of each of the Pasteur Institutes at Kasauli, Coonoor, Rangoon and 
Shillong. 

Report of the Central Research Institute, Kasauli. 

Report of the Haffkine Institute, Bombay (biennial). 

Report of the King Institute, Guindy. 

Report of the Calcutta SchooL of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene. 

^ Mineral Production and inspection of Mint^s- 
Review of Mineral Production (in Record of Geological Survey). 

Report of the Chief Inspeietor of Mines. 

Indian Coal Statistics. 
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Posts and Telegrtsphs, 

Annual Report on the Indian Posts and Telegrap|)s Department. 

Pric^ and Wages. 

Index Numt>ers of In^^ Prices (quinquennial). 

public Works. 

Report bjP the Railway Board om Indian Railways. 

llistory of Jndian Railways constructed and in prog^ress (quinquennial). 
Quarterly summaries of proceedings of Railway Tx)cal Advisory Committees. 

Half-yearly Summarid^ ot reports on Railway accidents by Government 
Inspectors of Railways. 

Reports on Public Works* (Buildings and Roads) for Madras, Bombay, 
United Provinces, Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, Central Provinces, Assam, 
and North-West Frontier Pixmnce. 

Re^ew of Irrigation in India. 

Administration Reports on Irrigation for each Province (except Assam). 
Indian Roads. 

Revenue pother than Land Revenue). 

Salt Department Reporft? : Northern India, Madras, Bombay, Sind, Bengal, 
Burma, Bihar and Orissa. 

Excise R/Cpor^ for each Province. 

Report f>n the Operations of the Opium Departiuent. 

Stamp Department Report for e:ich Province. 

AU-lndia fneome-tax Report and Returns. 

Registration Defmrtment Report for each Province. 

Indian Qustoms Revenue (monthly). 

Scientific Departments. 

Report of thg Zoological Survey. 

Memoirs and ^ecorefi of the Indian Museum. 

Anth^opologrical Bulletins. 

Survey of India, Genera^ Report. 

Records of the Survey of»India. 

Geodetic RepOrt.* 

Report and Records of the Botanical Survey. 

Reports, Memoirs, etc., the Archaeological Suf ley. 

Records and Memoirs 6f the Geological Survey of Ind^a. 
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Ileport on the Administration of the Meteorological Department of the 
Government of India. 

Scientific Notes of the Indian Meteorological Department. 

Memoirs of the Indian Zieteorological Department. 

Annual Report of the Kodaikanal Observatory. 

Memoirs and Bulletins of the Kodaikanal Observatory. 

Indian Weather Review, annual summary. 

Rainfall Data of India. 

Annual Report on the Progress of Civil Aviation in India. 

Administration Report of the Royal Indian Marine including thiit^bf the 
Marine Survey of India. 

Trade and Manufactures. 

Provincial Annual Statement of the Sea-borne Trade and Navigation, 
Burma. 

Provincial Reports on Maritime Trade and Customs (including working of 
Merchandise Marks Act) for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Sind, 
Madras and Burma. 

Review of the Customs Administration in Iiidia. 

Annual Statement of the Sea-borne Trade of British India, Volumes T and 
II. 

Review of the Trade of India. 

Accounts relating to the Sea-borne Trade and Na\igation of British India 
‘ for calendar year. 

Statements of Trade at stations adjacent to Land Frontier Routes (monthly). 

Indian Trade Journal (weekly). 

Joint Stock Companies in British India and in the Indian otatfis of 
Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda, Gwalior, Indore and Travancorc. 

Report on the Working of the Indian Companies Act for each Province. 

Indian Customs Tariff. 

The Indian Insurance Year Book. 

Accounts relating to the Sea-borne Trade and Navigation of British India 
(monthly). 

Statistics of Cotton Spinning and Weewing in Indian Mills (monthly). 

Statistics" of the Production of certaih selected Industries of India 
(monthly). 

Joint Stock Companies iieiJistered in British India and in certain Indian 
States (monthly). ' 

Raw Cotton Trade Statistics (Rail and River) (monthly). 
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Kathiawar Trade Statistics (monthly). 

Accounts relating to the Trade and Navigation of British India 

(monthly). 

Indian Tea Statistics. 

In^i^ Rubber Statistics. 

Jndiftn Coflfee Statistic!^ 

jJjflrge Itubastrial Establwlimentrf in India (biennial). 

Accounts t?f the Trj^e of the Portuguese Possessions in India (quiiuiueiinial) 
(Supplrtnent to Volume IT <»f (he Annual Statement of the Sea-]»orne 
Trade of British# India). ^ 

Kxp(>rls of IndiaiL Artware and Sports (ioods (monthly). 

Accounts relating to the •Inlainl (Rail and River-borne) Trade of India 
(monthly). 

Wholesale prices of certain staple articles of tnule at selected stations in 
India (quarterly). 

l^ist of cotton pressing factories with names of owners and particulars of 
marks allotted to them in the different Provinces of British India and 
certain Indian States. 

Statistics of Factories |pr tlie year 1932 together with a note on the working 
of the Indian Factories Act, 1911, during that year. 

Note on *he working of the Indian Trade I’nicms Act, 1926, during the year 
1931-32 Vith comparafiw 'statistics for 1930-31 and 1931-32. 

Workineirs ('oinpensaUon Staiistie> for the year 1932, together with a note 
on the working of the Workmen's Compensation Act, 1923, dnring that 
year. • 

Statistical table rel^tinir lf> ^trikes for the year ending the 31st Deceml[>er 
1932, 

The Bulletin of Indian Industries and Lidionr, No. 48, relating to the 
Sixteenth International Labour CVmference. 

Ke)>ort of^tbe Chief lnspe<'tt»r <if Explosives. 

labour Gazette piTl)lished monthly hy the Ijabonr Offiee, Government of 
•Bombay. 

Report of the Depart nmut of Imlustries for eaeh Province. 

Administration Re|M)rl ^f the Indian Stores Department. 

Report on the ^vork of the ladin Store IVpSi tment, I><mdonj 

Annual Report of the Pafent Office. 
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